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PREFACE 


Tuis is the third instalment of a work dealing with the 
British sugar colonies from the beginning of the anti- 
slavery agitation in 1823. It dates, as will be seen, 
from 1849; but I have turned back occasionally, as in 
the case of Mauritius, to supplement or expand the 
preceding narrative. , 

Free trade, which was gradually introduced from 1846 
to 1854, is usually regarded as a misfortune for the West 
Indies. The view taken here is that it merely brought 
down prices from the height to which they had been 
raised by the scarcity of labour and thus, by compelling 
the planters to face the full consequences of emancipation, 
enabled them in most cases to re-establish their pros- 
perity. It is also shown that the high prices had injured 
producers as well as consumers, encouraging ruinous 
speculation in Mauritius and Trinidad, and tempting the 

lanters in less favoured colonies to indulge in unre- 
munerative competition for labour. 

Jamaica, the most important of the colonies, was also 
to recover, but not till it had become a Crown colony in 
1866; and the greater part of this volume is occupied 
with its continuous decline and with the social agitation 
amongst the negroes which culminated in the Morant 
Bay rising and the surrender of its constitution. In 
writing the last four chapters I have had before me two 
highly polemical treatises—Underhill’s “The Tragedy 
of Morant Bay,’’ 1895, and Lord Olivier’s ‘‘ The Myth 
of Governor Eyre,” 1933. The former is really a con- 
temporary work, as the writer had taken a conspicuous 
part in the transactions which he recorded thirty years 
later. The latter gives much the fullest account that has 
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yet been published of the negro revolt, but its standpoint 
is so far removed from mine that I have merely indicated 
some divergencies in matters of fact. Lord Olivier, who 
seldom mentions his authorities, was good enough, in 
answer to an inquiry, to bring to my notice George 
Price’s “‘ Jamaica and the Colonial Office: Who Caused 
the Crisis,’ 1866—an informative but abnormally biased 
work. Price blamed the Colonial Office; but, if he had 
not turned a blind eye to defects in the Jamaica House 
of Assembly, which had become a byword for inefficiency 
and corruption, he might have found the cause of the 
mischief at his own door. 

The evidence taken by the Royal Commission which 
was sent out to Jamaica in 1866 is a principal autho- 
rity for the events of the preceding year. It forms 
Vol, XXXI. of the Parliamentary Papers (cited as P.P.) 
for 1866, but, for the sake of distinction, is referred to 
as J.R.C., Evidence. 

When I began these studies thirteen years ago, I did 
not anticipate that the first thirty years of emancipation 
would so far belie its early promise. The disillusionment 
which was expressed in the preface to my last volume 
has now gone further, and I have endeavoured to set 
forth the real state of the case in a general survey. The 
Introduction is assigned to this purpose, and Chapter II 
is intended to take its place as a link with the preceding 
instalment. 

Some parts of the Introduction have already appeared 
as a centenary article in the Scotsman, and are reprinted 
with the Editor’s permission. 

That the negroes were making satisfactory and even 
phenomenal progress was persistently maintained by the 
members and friends of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. This was not the original association, 
but a less influential and less homogeneous body which 
had been founded in 1839 by Joseph Sturge. In another 
work, and incidentally in this work, I have criticised the 
opposition of these people, or most of them, to the forcible 
suppression of the foreign slave trade. That, after all, 
was a question of policy, but in dealing with the facts 
of emancipation I think they were the victims of the 
historical, if not philosophical, fallacy—‘‘the will to 
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believe.’’ Nevertheless, I have obtained a great deal of 
valuable information from the Anti-Slavery Reporter, and 
I am particularly obliged to Mr. Travers Buxton, the 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection 
Society, for his kindness in lending me several volumes 
of that journal. 

In this book and most of its predecessors I am in- 
debted to my wife for her careful reading of the proofs. 

Finally, I have to express my gratitude for the assist- 
ance I have received from the Carnegie Trustees for the 
Universities of Scotland. 


EDINBURGH, 
September 1936. 
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1849-1866 


INTRODUCTION 


THE results of emancipation in the West Indies were 
largely influenced by the manner in which it had been 
effected ; and the reader may be reminded that the 
colonial legislatures could not be induced to ameliorate 
slavery with a view to its gradual extinction as proposed 
by Buxton and recommended by the Home Government 
in 1823; that the abolition of slavery, enacted in 1833 
and carried out in 1834, provided for an “ apprentice- 
ship” of forced labour till 1840; and that this system, 
as the result of another popular agitation in this country, 
was cut short in 1838. 

In considering the possibilities of progress for the 
negro when he was fully set free, we have therefore to 
bear in mind that the anti-slavery movement had been 
deflected from its purpose, or at least had been violently 
speeded up. It was only as a distant goal that Buxton 
had envisaged emancipation. He had proposed merely 
to take the “‘ preparatory steps ’’ which by “ slow degrees 
and in a course of years’ would “ gently conduct us to 
the annihilation of slavery.’’ Abolition was resorted to, 
not as the natural outcome of this policy, but as the only 
course possible after its defeat ; and, though the gift of 


liberty was withheld for fifteen years, the slaves were 
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admittedly no more ready for it then than they had been 
in 1823. “‘ When freedom was proclaimed,” writes one 
who was well qualified to judge of the negroes, “ Britain 
imagined that its work was accomplished. But it was 
the body only that had been completely emancipated ; 
the mind was still more or less a slave’’; and, after 
remarking that spiritual as well as physical disabilities 
required to be removed, he continues: ‘‘ There should 
have been a prolonged process of careful manumission, 
associated with religious and secular education and social 
and industrial legislation ; not as a compromise in the 
interest of the planters, but with the object of grounding 
the negroes in the elementary principles of civilisation.’ + 

It may be objected that, if the civilising process had 
broken down before emancipation, there could be nothing 
to prevent it being resumed later; but the difficulties, 
though not the same, were scarcely less formidable. Any 
attempt to promote civilisation amongst a people unable 
to appreciate its benefits must have involved some 
degree of compulsion ; and the British Government and 
public had met with too much resistance in abolishing 
slavery to run the risk of its being revived under another 
name by the colonial legislatures. Several of the colonies 
were indeed under the direct control of the Crown; but 
in regard to the main line of advance, that of education, 
the obstacle was rather religious than political. What 
little had been done to elevate the slaves could not be 
credited to the Church of England, which Canning 
described in 1824 as ‘“‘no more calculated for the negro 
than for the brute animal that shares his toil”; and, 
when the Church at last awoke to its responsibilities, the 
field had long been occupied by the zealous but hetero- 
geneous agencies of Dissent. It was impossible in these 
circumstances to establish, and much less to enforce, any 
uniform system of education. We shall find that Lord 
Grey had to abandon a scheme of this nature which he 

1 W. P. Livingstone, Black Jamaica, 1899, pp. 32, 33- 
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had advocated in a circular despatch of 1847; and 
reference may be made here to a subsequent attempt by 
the legislature of Jamaica. We learn from Phillippo, the 
Baptist minister of Spanish Town, that the majority of 
the missionaries were opposed to the interference of the 
Government in education, either on principle or because 
they thought it would be detrimental to religion, and that 
even its supporters were divided—some advocating a 
central board and others holding that the Government 
should merely subsidise the existing schools or assist in 
establishing new ones. Consequently, in 1856, when a 
measure was introduced to levy an education rate 
on householders, the missionaries exerted themselves 
against it, and thus defeated what Phillippo called “‘ this 
monstrous Bill.” + 

We have now to consider the economic consequences 
of emancipation, and in the first place those which 
primarily affected the planters. They had obviously to 
reckon with a considerable depletion of their staffs ; for 
all the labour that could be spared from urban and 
domestic life had hitherto been applied to the estates, and 
a good deal would now go into the occupations which 
freedom had created or enlarged. How much they could 
expect to retain after these demands had been met 
depended on the total amount and on the extent to which 
land was unappropriated and therefore available for 
squatting, renting or purchase. The most unfortunate 
colonies in these respects were British Guiana and 
Trinidad, for the slave trade had been abolished soon 
after they came into our possession and vast tracts of 
their surface were still unreclaimed. Jamaica, being an 
old colony, was well stocked with negroes, but little more 
than a third of its arable land was under cultivation ; and 
the only colonies in which population was pressing on 
the means of subsistence were some of the Lesser Antilles, 
and notably Barbados. 

1 E. B. Underhill, Life of James Mursell Phillippo, 1881, pp. 268, 277. 
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Emancipation affected the quality as well as the 
quantity of labour. When the planter obtained his 
negroes by purchase or breeding, he had always been 
hampered by the number of non-effectives, who were 
usually reckoned as two-thirds of a gang; but, though 
hired labour was certainly more economical, it could not 
be manipulated with the same precision. One of the 
very few advantages that could be claimed for the old 
system was that of regularity. We find it likened to a 
steam-mill as compared with a windmill; or, to borrow 
another simile—‘‘ Deprived of slave labour, we are like 
a steam-vessel with the engine taken out.’’ Moreover, 
though labour might be plentiful, it could not always be 
obtained when required ; and this difficulty was most felt 
in colonies such as Jamaica, where the slaves had had 
provision grounds on which they grew food both for their 
own support and for sale. They were invariably allowed 
to retain these allotments after they had become free, and 
consequently they were not wholly dependent on wages. 

It will be seen from these remarks that, whilst the 
immediate result of emancipation could not but injure 
the planters, it would affect them locally in very different 
degrees ; and the general situation was summed up by a 
Committee of the House of Commons when it reported in 
1842 that the staple productions of the colonies had fallen 
off to an extent serious, in some cases ruinous; that the 
distress was least in some of the smaller and more populous 
islands, and greatest in Jamaica, Guiana and Trinidad; 
that its chief causes were the difficulty in getting con- 
tinuous labour and the high wages that had to be paid for 
broken and indifferent work, and that an obvious remedy 
would be to promote immigration as a means of creating 
competition for employment. 

Immigration was the natural counterpart of emancipa- 
tion, that is, the negroes being free not to work for their 
former owners, the latter ought to have been equally free 

1 See British Slave Emancipation, pp. 106-117. 
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to go elsewhere for labour. But to this there was a 
serious objection. The planters would have liked to get 
free labourers, as they had once got slaves, from Africa, 
but to do so they would have had to redeem the captives 
who were brought down by slave traders to the coast, 
and, if this had been permitted, there would have been 
quite as much raiding and burning in the interior to 
procure free labour for the British sugar colonies as there 
was now to procure slave labour for Cuba and Brazil. 
Next to Africa, the most promising field was India ; and 
during the apprenticeship a great many coolies were 
imported into Mauritius on five-year contracts, and a very 
few on the same terms into British Guiana and Trinidad. 
The traffic was conducted by the planters themselves 
without official regulation, and on account of its abuses 
was suspended by the Indian Government in 1839. But 
it had also alarmed the Abolitionists, who feared that the 
indenture system might turn out to be merely another 
form of slavery ; and consequently on September 7, 1838, 
an Order in Council was issued which prohibited contracts 
for more than one year and provided that they should be 
signed in presence of a Stipendiary Magistrate—which 
meant that immigrants could not be indentured till they 
had actually arrived. The West Indians, in spite of this 
restriction, imported a number of labourers, chiefly negroes 
liberated from slave-ships and Portuguese from Madeira ; 
and in December 1840 Jamaica, Trinidad and Guiana 
were permitted to engage labourers at Sierra Leone. But 
no more coolies could be had till immigration to Mauritius 
was reopened by the Indian Government in 1842 and to 
the West Indies in 1845. It was now managed by the 
various colonial Governments, and mainly at their 
expense, but proved very unsatisfactory because, though 
the coolies had to remain for five years in order to obtain 
a free passage home, they could not be relied on to renew 
their yearly contracts. Many of them left the estates 
and fell victims to privation and disease. The result of 
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all this was the practical failure of immigration to reduce 
wages ; and the planters attributed their plight, partly 
to “ the grievous restriction’ of September 7, 1838, but 
still more to the fact that Africa, outside British posses- 
sions, was not available for labour. 

High wages meant high prices; and high prices 
reacted in a manner which had not been foreseen. The 
planter monopolised the British market for sugar as the 
home farmer monopolised it for corn; but in the latter 
case the monopoly was partial, in the former it was 
complete. The farmer was protected against foreign 
competition only when the price was below a certain 
level ; and it was not till the end of the Napoleonic War, 
when the minimum price was raised from 63s. to 80s. a 
quarter, that he entered on a course of gain at the expense 
of the consumer which ended in the repeal of the corn 
laws in 1846. On the other hand, the complete immunity 
from foreign competition enjoyed by the planter was little 
more than nominal ; for the consumption of sugar, being 
restricted by a high import duty, could not expand, like 
that of wheat, with the increase of population. So long 
as slavery existed, the refiners had always more sugar on 
their hands than could be absorbed by the home market ; 
and, as foreigners would not have come to us for sugar if 
they could have obtained it cheaper elsewhere, the price 
approximated to the continental level, and was kept 
above it only by the bounty allowed on exportation. 
When, however, emancipation had converted the surplus 
into a deficit, the planters got the full benefit of their 
monopoly ; and the British taxpayer, in addition to the 
twenty millions voted as compensation to the slave- 
owners,? had to indemnify them still further by paying 


1 The Lords of the Treasury were empowered by the Abolition Act 
to raise such sums as might be required, not exceeding £20,000,000 ; but 
the claim submitted by each slave-owner was judged on its merits ; 
and the sums thus awarded fell short of the total available, being no 
more than {18,669,401 Ios. 7d. There could be no “ unexpended 
balance,”’ as stated by R. Baird, The West Indies and North America in 
1849, 1. 319. 
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inordinately for sugar. The first breach in the sugar 
duties was made in 1844, when foreign free-grown sugar 
was admitted; and in 1846 these duties—in so far as 
they were protective—went the same road as the corn 
laws, the only difference being that five years were 
allowed for the transition to free trade in the former case 
and only three years in the latter. A further reprieve 
was, however, granted to the planters in 1848, when the 
transition was extended from 1851 to 1854. 

How it fared with the colonies under the new dispensa- 
tion will become apparent as we proceed; but here it 
may be noted that the Abolitionists were naturally too 
disposed to attribute the difficulties that arose to free 
trade and not to emancipation. Thus we find Charles 
Buxton, son of the Emancipator, remarking that “it was 
not till 1847 that the dreadful crash came which has since 
resounded through the world,” and attributing it to “ the 
pregnant and striking fact’’ that the price of sugar, 
exclusive of duty, was 49s. in 1840, whereas in 1848 it had 
fallen to 23s. 5d.1 Sugar was certainly dear in 1840, 
dearer than it had been since 1818; but this was the 
result of emancipation, and there would have been no 
crash, at all events no “ dreadful crash,” if the scarcity 
of free labour had not forced up the price. In 1831 the 
average price had been 23s. 8d. Not even in 1848 was it 
lower than it had been in the three years just before the 
abolition of slavery; and, if these were years of ex- 
ceptional depression, the same may be said of 1848. In 
fact, all that free trade did was to cut off the rise in prices 
which had been caused by emancipation. But the point 
of real importance is this, that the Act of 1846 merely 
anticipated a state of things which had been inevitable 
ever since the sugar monopoly had been extended to 
Mauritius and India where labour was abundant. Sooner 
or later there must have been a surplus, and protection, 
which emancipation had temporarily made effective, 
must again have “ worn itself out.” 

1 Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies, 1860, p. 33. 
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The effect of emancipation as a much heavier blow 
to the staple industries of the British West Indies than 
the withdrawal of protection is equally apparent in 
the case of coffee, which ranked next in importance to 
sugar. Coffee was grown in several of the colonies, but 
mainly in Jamaica and Guiana. Before the abolition of 
slavery in 1834 the total average production was over 
20,000,000 lb. It fell off by about 4,000,000 lb. during 
the apprenticeship, 1834-38, and then declined so rapidly 
that in 1841, just before the coffee duties were altered by 
Peel, it was barely 10,000,000 lb. The price of course 
rose, and, just as Mauritius found its opportunity in the 
high price of sugar, so Ceylon found it in the high price 
of coffee. Up to 1838 little or no coffee was grown by 
Europeans in Ceylon, but about 2500 tons were produced 
by the natives for the British market. Now there was a 
rush to profit by the misfortune of the West Indies. 
Foremost amongst the buyers of land for coffee-growing 
were the Governor, his secretaries, all the government 
agents, many of the judges, the archdeacon—one of the 
largest growers—and a number of the clergy; and their 
example was so widely followed that the capital invested 
was estimated at three millions. Exports could not be 
immediately increased, as coffee trees take some years to 
develop ; but in 1847 the quantity shipped to London 
and Liverpool had risen to over 12,000 tons. In 1842 
the duty on colonial coffee was reduced from 6d. to 4d. 
a pound, but on foreign coffee from Is. 3d. to 8d.; and this 
gave almost the knock-out blow to coffee-growing in the 
West Indies because, as the sugar duties had not yet been 
altered, most of the coffee plantations that had not been 
abandoned were diverted to sugar.? 

As the planters were their own masters in the chartered 
colonies and had great influence even in the Crown 


1 See Chapter I. 
2 Commons’ Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, 1848; 
evidence of H, Christian. 
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colonies, the Home Government was necessarily at great 
pains to see that no laws inimical to emancipation were 
passed by the colonial legislatures; and perhaps the 
importance of this function tended to obscure its merely 
negative character. Gurney, for example, who visited 
the West Indies in 1840, had persuaded himself that 
freedom was in itself a civilising influence which, if un- 
impeded, would work like a charm. ‘ Let freedom alone 
and all will be well.” 4 And Gurney was not the only 
person who was deceived by the first results of emancipa- 
tion, which in some respects were gratifying enough. It 
needed courage to set free the slaves after their owners 
had refused to take the “‘ preparatory steps,’’ proposed by 
Buxton as early as 1823. Peel had thought it “an 
experiment too hazardous to be made’’; and Wellington 
had feared that we might be reduced to “ the necessity 
of destroying the black population.” Nothing could 
have more effectually dispelled these fears than the 
peaceable and orderly behaviour of the negroes after 
they had been freed ; and freedom developed a range and 
scale of expenditure which seemed to ensure the growth 
of industrious habits. It was natural that they should 
gratify a taste for finery which had always characterised 
them as slaves; but in Jamaica they raised sums that 
might well seem incredible for the purchase of land and 
the building and upkeep of chapels. Not a few of them 
bought horses—more, however, for breeding than use— 
and could afford occasionally to buy wine. Exaggerated 
reports of their prosperity reached Britain, where it was 
said in Parliament, in allusion to the high price of sugar, 
that they ought not to be enabled “to keep gigs and 
drink champagne by a tax levied upon the industrious 
classes at home’’; and Gladstone declared that, as the 
negroes were saving money and buying land, the scarcity 
of labour must arise from their diligence and not from 
their idleness—“ the most satisfactory state of things 
1 A Winter in the West Indies, 1840, p. 114. 
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that can be imagined.” In so far as their diligence was 
prompted by the desire to have money for luxuries or the 
support of chapels, it declined as they became more 
accustomed to freedom, and their passion for saving 
ceased when they had acquired land ; for in general they 
desired not to better their condition, but merely to live 
as before with a smaller expenditure of effort.4 

This soon became apparent both amongst those who 
remained on the estates and those who lived mainly by 
tilling their own land. The planters sought to stimulate 
their labourers by offering to pay them by the task or 
“job”’; and the task set was what had been a day’s 
work under slavery. An able-bodied free labourer could 
do it in about half a day; but, instead of doing another 
task and so earning double wages, he usually preferred to 
earn the same wages in half the time. The result was 
that task-work, where the planters could afford to assert 
themselves, came to be more or less restricted to those 
non-resident labourers who had formed themselves into 
jobbing gangs. These certainly earned high wages, but 
their roving life and unsettled habits precluded any rise 
in their social condition. Amongst the freeholders there 
were some who made a considerable income by raising 
provisions for sale as well as working occasionally for 
hire; but they were merely “the nucleus of a self- 
respecting yeoman class emerging out of the raw mass of 
barbarism.”’ The great majority were content to live in 
squalor—whole families in one-roomed huts. Their 
settlements, having been formed where land could most 
easily be obtained, were generally indeed in the mountains, 
far from markets and isolated by the want of good roads ; 
but this disadvantage, which must have been foreseen, 
had not deterred them from ‘‘ burrowing in the interior.”’ 2 

1 “In England, where so few among our poorest class have the 
power to better themselves, nearly all have the desire; in the West 
Indies the exact reverse is the case.’’-—Lord Stanley, Further Facts 


connected with the West Indies, 1851, p. 76. 
2 W. P. Livingstone, Black Jamaica, 1899, p. 43. 
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In Jamaica, after the severe drought of 1844, Lord Elgin 
reported that “ the mountain peasantry ”’ had suffered for 
their failure to provide against bad seasons either by 
working on the estates or by growing provisions for sale, 
and that the population was becoming more and more 
dependent on corn meal and flour imported from the 
United States. So, too, in Trinidad, where it was said 
in 1848 that, though the negroes who had withdrawn from 
wage-labour to any patches of land they could purchase 
had lately become very numerous, yet the larger sort of 
provisions, such as yams, plantains and sweet potatoes, 
could hardly be purchased in the island and were almost 
all imported. It was even worse in Guiana, though in 
that colony the labourers had made a surprisingly good 
start. They had combined to purchase some of the 
derelict coffee estates, and Governor Light had naturally 
imagined that people who were capable of so considerable 
an effort would soon reach a higher level. Nevertheless 
he had to admit in 1848 that the estates so disposed of 
had been excessively subdivided, and that all the pro- 
prietors and tenants seemed to aim at nothing better 
than “‘ mere subsistence.”’ } 

The colonies we have been considering—Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Guiana—were of the undeveloped type ; 
and it may be supposed that the negroes were becoming 
more civilised where they had less scope for independence 
and lived in closer contact with the whites. These 
conditions were realised to the full in Barbados, which in 
1851 had a population of 136,000 and a density of 817 
to the square mile; but the accounts from this quarter 
Were equally discouraging. In 1854 Barbados was 
ravaged by cholera; and a doctor, describing what he 
saw of the negro huts when they were thrown open to 
inspection, said that there was less—“ absolutely less ’’— 
of family attachment, comfort and even cleanliness than 
had existed under slavery. It could hardly be otherwise, 

1 See British Slave Emancipation, pp. 55, 130, 132, 135-138. 
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for whereas the negroes, when slaves, had been warmly 
attached to their houses and gardens, now, having no 
security of tenure, they preferred to live in wooden 
shacks which they could take down and re-erect on moving 
from one plantation to another.1 The rooms were 
crowded to suffocation, and the “‘ better sort’”’ of huts 
were in some respects the worst, since in their case the 
earthen floor which could easily be swept clean had been 
replaced by boards “‘ begrimed with dirt,” and, instead 
of a “‘ well-scoured crib,” there was a sofa which had no 
cover and could not be washed. Misguided thrift was 
commoner than poverty; for in many cases, where 
scarcely a blanket could be found to cover the shivering 
patient, there were boxes filled with holiday attire and 
money hoarded for funerals or the purchase of land. 
Illegitimacy, which was naturally fostered by over- 
crowding, prevailed “ to a most enormous extent”’; and 
the children so born were worse off than those who had 
been orphaned by the pestilence, the latter being objects 
of compassion, whilst the former were deserted and 
repudiated by their parents. ‘‘ The dwellings of the 
labourers,’ wrote the Governor in 1857, ‘‘ are such as to 
retard civilisation, in fact to render its progress almost 
hopeless.” 2 

The Barbadian negroes had always been given to 
quarrelling and fighting ; and Dr. John Davy, the brother 
of Sir Humphry, found that this propensity had by no 
means diminished. “It is no unusual thing to see women 
fighting one another in stand-up fight, pugilistically 
like men; and even less so to see husband and wife 
exchanging blows, and to hear the horrid screams of the 
weaker, when overpowered and severely punished ; or to 
see father or mother flogging a screaming child without 


1 Sir Frederick Treves in 1908 found it ‘‘ not uncommon to meet 
a house on the highway in the act of being removed.”—The Cradle of 
the Deep: An Account of a Voyage to the West Indies, p. 12. 

2 P.P., 1856, vol. xlii.; 1857-58, vol. xl. 
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mercy, and desisting only from weariness.” Noone who 
valued quiet could afford to live near a negro village, as 
the mutual recriminations which they called “talk”’ 
were “disturbing even at a distance of more than a 
hundred yards.” 1 

There was one colony which might certainly have been 
expected to show better results. Antigua was the only 
sugar colony which dispensed with the apprenticeship ; 
and one of the reasons given by the legislature for taking 
this step in 1834 was that “the number of teachers of 
religion, places of worship and schools can scarcely be 
surpassed in any rural district of like extent in the King’s 
dominions.” Unfortunately the pre-eminence which these 
advantages had secured to Antigua under slavery was 
not retained after emancipation. In contrast to most of 
its neighbours, it had a stationary, if not a declining, 
population, and this was ascribed in the main to the 
infrequency of marriage, the neglect of children and the 
reluctance of the negroes—here and elsewhere—to pay 
for medical attendance. The census of 1851 was con- 
sidered so disquieting that another and more accurate 
enumeration was made in 1855 ; and it was then disclosed 
that more than one-fifth of the deaths, apart from still- 
born children, were of infants under one year. Neither 
missionaries nor school teachers had been able to eradi- 
cate the terrible superstition of obeahism, which seems 
actually to have increased. In 1853 it ceased to be a 
capital offence, because the extreme penalty was thought 
only to enhance the reputation of the sorcerer; but 
nothing was gained by adding flogging to imprisonment.? 

At this period the authorities in Antigua were per- 
turbed by an increase in indictable offences. It was said 


1 The West Indies before and since Slave Emancipation, 1854, p. 144. 

2 Obeahism survives to-day both as white and black magic. 
Medical men have still to compete with the witch-doctor; and a 
recent victim of black magic was a coloured governess who had been 
a school teacher.—Owen Rutter, If Crab No Walk, a Traveller in the 
West Indies, 1933, Pp. 99. 
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that the new generation had thrown off “the feudal 
attachments’ of their fathers without acquiring either 
self-control or a sense of “family obligations”; and 
there can be no doubt that the colony had sustained 
moral as well as material injury from the earthquake of 
1843. It was the only colony in which the cottages on 
the estates were held on condition of a “ yearly hiring ”’ ; 
but the cottages, which were built of stone and could not 
easily be restored, were almost totally destroyed; and 
their late occupants went to swell the number of villagers 
who subsisted mainly by going from one estate to an- 
other as jobbers. Soon three-quarters of the peasantry 
were said to be of this class, and a planter declared, “‘ The 
people are all vagrants, you may say, and wander up and 
down the country.” It was this development which was 
thought to account for the prevalence of robberies and 
petty thefts; and the Governor wrote in 1855 that 
nothing else could be expected from “ youths of nomad 
habits who have no settled abode, not to be found for 
two weeks, in some cases scarcely for two days, in the 
same part of the island.’”’1 The hard, but better paid, 
work of the jobbing gangs attracted girls as well as youths, 
and in Barbados was said to foster “‘ habits of socialism 
between the sexes.’ 

In the early and more hopeful days of emancipation 
it was thought that the negro women were abandoning 
field labour as unsuitable to housewives; but this idea, 
if it was ever tenable, had long been disproved. In 
Jamaica the official estimate was that two-thirds of the 
persons employed on the sugar estates were women and 
children.? 

Of the negroes in general it may be affirmed that, 
little as they exerted themselves, they did at least work ; 
but there was a large residuum of which this could hardly 


1 P.P., 1857, vol. x. ; 1857-58, vol. xl. ; British Slave Emancipation, 
Ppp. 129-130. 
2 E. B. Underhill, The West Indies, 1862, p. 357. 
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be said. It is significant that, though the West Indian 
colonies were almost exclusively agricultural, yet nearly 
one-fifth of the total population was concentrated in 
their respective capitals—a far higher proportion than 
the urban industries could possibly absorb; and in fact 
we find that both at Bridgetown and Port of Spain more 
than half of the inhabitants were returned in the census 
of 1851 as without fixed occupation. 

All this is depressing enough, and would be still more 
so if it were necessary to accept without qualification 
certain figures which were cited by Gladstone in 1850. 
He showed that the average value of the exports from 
this country to the West Indian colonies increased from 
£2,575,000 during the latter years of slavery to £3,450,000 
during the apprenticeship; and he then stated as a 
“most important, most significant and most disastrous 
fact ’’ that from 1843 to 1846 the value fell to £2,657,000 
and in 1847 to {£2,279,000.2, The increase during the 
apprenticeship must have been due to greater consumption 
on the part of the negroes, and is therefore a striking 
testimony to the success of that much-maligned system ; 
_ but the decrease after emancipation is explained to some 
extent by the abandonment of estates and the consequent 
falling off in the demand for machinery and stores. 
Moreover, the colonial legislatures sought to make the 
negroes more dependent on wages by taxing and so 
discouraging imports. 

The best friends of the negroes were the missionaries, 
and at the time of emancipation their influence was at its 
height. They had done all that was possible to humanise 
the slaves, and their position was extraordinarily difficult, 
because the persistent refusal of the planters to adopt 
the ameliorative policy recommended by Parliament 
made it inevitable that they should be called upon in 


1 J. Davy, The West Indies before and since Slave Emancipation, 


1854, Pp. 513. 
2 Hansard (1850), cxi. 585. 
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some measure to supply the defect. Hence they had 
both to prepare the slaves for freedom and to teach them 
resignation and submission. Except in Antigua and 
St. Kitts, they had been exposed to the suspicion and 
even to the open hostility of the planters, and emancipa- 
tion was thus regarded by the negroes as a victory for the 
missionaries as well as for themselves. Consequently it 
was followed by a religious revival which, though little 
more than transient emotion, was accepted by many as 
the first-fruits of freedom, and notably by Stanley, the 
legislative author of emancipation, when he said in 
Parliament of the negroes in 1842 “that their morals 
have improved; that marriage has become more and 
more substituted for concubinage; that they are eager 
for education, rapidly advancing in knowledge, and 
powerfully influenced by the ministers of religion.” + 
Similar testimony was borne in 1843 by a missionary in 
Jamaica, who said that marriage was everywhere “ now 
the rule and concubinage the exception,” that the negroes 
were now seldom to be seen loitering and gossiping on 
the roads or frequenting taverns, and that an oath could 
hardly be heard in the streets without eliciting a cry of 
shame.* Just seven years later, this state of things and 
its sequel were thus described in a Baptist newspaper 
which was reputed to be rather too favourable to the 
blacks: “‘ Everything seemed to prosper and the future 
seemed bright with promise. The minds of thousands 
appeared as if they had been only waiting for the truth 
as itisin Jesus. But time has tested the reality of these 
appearances and has proved them in the majority of 
instances to be hollow. A most painful reaction has 
taken place.’’ Not only at churches and chapels, but at 
schools, the attendance had fallen off. Parents showed 
little inclination to pay for the education of their children, 


1 Hansard (1842), Ixi. 1094. 
2 J.M. Phillippo, Jamaica, its Past and Present State, 1843, pp. 231- 
235. 
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and the few who could read were less anxious for books. 
“ Volumes which were once in great request now lie un- 
disturbed on their dusty shelves” ; and scarcely a single 
newspaper was to be found in the largest villages. 
Morals participated in the general decadence, and 
marriage had lost its early attraction both as a novelty 
and as the privilege of freedom. 

It was inevitable that the influence of the missionaries 
should decline when they had ceased to be the fore- 
runners or the guardians of a new social order and had 
become mere religious teachers ; ? and even their financial 
position was weakened, because it was thought by some 
of their friends in this country that the negroes, now that 
they were free, ought to support their own pastors. 
Yielding to this feeling, the Baptist missionaries in 1842 
declared for independence, and consequently had either 
to subsist by taking charge of more stations than they 
could really superintend or to withdraw from the island. 
None of the other missions adopted this course, but in 
a year or two after 1848 as many as nineteen Wesleyan 
chapels in Jamaica are said to have been closed. The 
failure of negro congregations to support their pastors 
was usually ascribed to the Sugar Act of 1846, which had 
caused a fall in prices and consequently in wages; but 
they could easily have maintained their contributions by 
working a little longer or more continuously at the lower 
rate; and a point of greater significance is that so many 


1 D. King, The State and Prospects of Jamaica, 1850, pp. 96, 97, 113, 
205. If there was one thing more than another which Wilberforce 
relied on to raise the condition of the negroes, even before the abolition 
of slavery, it was the introduction of marriage ; and he would certainly 
have been astonished could he have foreseen how unpopular that 
institution is now in Jamaica after a century of freedom. More than 
two-thirds of the births are illegitimate. ‘‘ A woman can command 
consideration as a mistress, but expects only beatings as a wife.’’— 
Owen Rutter, op. cit., pp. 95,166. A teacher seldom hears of a father 
in connexion with her pupils, and at ‘‘ baby shows”’ mothers are 
required to bring their marriage certificates—Mary Gaunt, Reflections 
in Jamaica, 1932, p. 250. 

2 Westminster Review, April 1853, p. 354. 
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had left the estates and “ passed beyond immediate 
vision’’ into the mountains of Jamaica and the un- 
tenanted valleys of Guiana. Reluctant to pay for the 
health of their souls, the negroes had always refused to 
pay for that of their bodies ; and we shall see later that 
doctors fared even worse than missionaries. 

The fullest and most reliable information in regard to 
the condition of the negroes at this period was obtained 
in 1854, the year after Governor Barkly was transferred 
from Guiana to Jamaica. Finding that the practice of 
requiring half-yearly reports from the Stipendiary Magis- 
trates had been suspended for seven years, he ordered 
it to be renewed ; and the result was a revelation which 
so surprised him that he described it as “ appalling.” 

If anyone could be trusted to know and not to depre- 
ciate the state of the negroes, it was these officials who 
were responsible for their welfare to the Home Govern- 
ment, and most of whom had watched over them for 
twenty years; and one can have no hesitation in pre- 
ferring such testimony to that of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
who in an address to the Governor on his appointment 
said that they hoped he would agree with them that the 
progress of the negroes had been “ perhaps greater than 
that of any other population in the same period of time.” 
There were sixteen reports from various districts, dated in 
or about January 1854, and only one was decidedly favour- 
able. In this weare told that, of twenty-eight sugar estates 
in the parish, no fewer than seventeen had been abandoned 
between emancipation and the beginning of free trade, but 
that the moral and religious condition of the negroes 
was “highly creditable,’ that the peasant proprietors 
were “ comfortably located ’’ and sufficiently industrious 
to supply the market with provisions. Another report 
refers to general retrogression, which the writer explains 
by saying that before emancipation morality was incul- 
cated by the missionaries as “ both a condition anda 
means of obtaining freedom,” and consequently was often 
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feigned ; but he also refers to “‘ thousands of well-cultivated 
settlements with their tastefully arranged cottages and 
gardens which have given quite a different appearance to 
the country since August 1838 and bespeak the prosperity 
and comfort of the occupants.’’1 With these exceptions, 
and possibly one more, the reports are so uniformly bad 
that a few extracts will suffice to illustrate their character. 

The negroes were content with “‘a comparative life 
of idleness’’ without comforts, of which they scarcely 
recognised “the want or existence.” They could earn 
2s. by working only eight hours, but preferred “the 
smallest mensuration for which od. or Is. is paid,” and 
often finished before mid-day. They “set themselves ”’ 
against working by the hour; and their tasks were 
scamped, if not also overpaid through the connivance of 
the black overseer. If hired labour attracted them, it 
was only as a means of obtaining cash more quickly than 
by growing provisions. “It is not a motive for adding 
to the provisions sold the wages of labour and so of 
improving their material condition.’”’ The women worked 
better than the men, who were fond of riding about and 
dealing in horses. Artisans were, of course, less back- 
ward than field labourers; but their parents had usually 
refused to have them bound as apprentices, and from want 
of training they could do only the lowest kind of work. 
Religiously and morally, the negroes were retrograding 
on all hands—“ their march back to barbarism has been 
rapid and successful.’”’ Except in the case of a small 
minority, who knew the faults of their people and kept 
aloof from them as much as possible, religion was “ not 
so much a spiritual feeling as an animal emotion,” ex- 
pressing itself in ecstasy rather than in meditation or 
reverence. Concubinage was gaining on marriage; the 
labourers defrauded their employers and plundered each 


1 Charles Buxton (op. cit., p. 85) quotes only the first of these two 
reports and part of the second. Lord Olivier (The Myth of Governor 
Eyre, p. 35) quotes only the favourable part of the second. 
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other’s grounds ;! there were many “ brutal assaults ”’ ; 
and the courts were notorious for ‘‘ the awful disregard ”’ 
of oaths. Obeahism survived, and was not confined to 
the lowest class, as had been shown in two recent cases 
of horse-stealing, where the accused, one of them a shop- 
keeper, sought to avoid detection by consulting an 
obeah-man, and the latter, as they had failed to pay his 
fee, gave evidence against them.” So, too, the people 
concerned in the more serious felonies were often free- 
holders ; and the offender was “ actually benefited ”’ by 
going to prison for one or two years. The profits of his 
small property were saved for him by his family; and, 
as no stigma attached to crime, he returned not only 
richer but acclaimed as ‘‘the martyr of unjust laws.” 
The negroes were reckless of life and almost indifferent 
to kinship. ‘Whilst they will lavish pounds on a funeral, 
they will grudge a shilling for the medicine which might 
avert it.’ The family of a sick person would send for 
a doctor only when they feared that by not doing so they 
might have a visit from the coroner; aged persons and 
orphans were shamefully neglected ; and an instance is 
mentioned in which a negro sued his brother’s widow for 
funeral expenses, including 6s. for his personal attendance. 
Finally, little could be done to safeguard or elevate the 
young. The negro did not want his children to know 
more than himself, and wished to make use of them— 
“their labour fills his pocket, their education empties 
it’’; and, if they did attend school, their progress 


1 Of Trinidad at the present day, Sir Norman Lamont remarks 
that most of the population might be divided into “‘ two fairly equal 
sections ’’—those who refuse to grow provisions because they know 
they will be stolen, and those who refuse because they mean to steal 
them.—Problems of Trinidad, 1933, p. 106. On the other hand, the 
stealing of money was (and is) a very rare offence, as shown by the 
security with which it was carried all over the islands for the payment 
of wages. 

2 Of obeahism in 1865 it was said by an inspector of police, ‘‘ They 
all believe in it, not only the negroes, but a great many of the lower 
class of the brown people.”—J.R.C., Evidence (see Preface), p. 600. 
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morally was counteracted at home, and intellectually was 
exploited by their elders for dishonest practices. ‘‘ To 
talk of education—sixteen years of freedom have, I think, 
proved that the negro spurns it for his children.” So 
wrote a magistrate for Trelawney, and his colleague 
reported that, a few years earlier, nearly 3000 children 
were being taught by the missionaries, but now nearly all 
the schools were deserted.1 

A report which was received too late to be included 
in the series was that of Ewart, a coloured magistrate, 
who said that the conflicting opinions as to the condi- 
tion of the negroes could not “now mislead the most 
humble inquirer,” and described them as “a people rich in 
physical abundance, but steeped in ignorance and moral 
debasement.”’ 

Some months later, when the Governor had completed 
a tour of the island, he sought to dispel or lessen the 
gloom of the reports; but, beyond saying that the 
mountain villages had “‘a decided air of progressive 
cultivation and comfort about them,” he adduced no 
definite facts and combated the idea of retrogression 
merely in relation to an apocryphal advance. “ The real 
truth is that of late years injustice has been done to the 
character of the negroes in consequence of the disappoint- 
ment resulting from the over-estimate put forward on all 
sides of their advancement in civilisation at the epoch of 
emancipation; the advocates of that measure gladly 
suffering themselves to be deceived by mere external 
demonstrations, whilst its opponents found their account 
in allowing it to be proved for them that slavery was not 
so brutalising and debasing in its effects as the anti- 
slavery party at other times have somewhat inconsistently 
asserted.”’ 2 


1 The present system of primary education in the West Indies is 
said to be the worst in the Empire. Of children between the ages of 
four and fifteen, 35 per cent. do not attend school at all—Owen Rutter, 
op. cit., p. 168. 

2 P.P., 1854, vol. xliii. ; 1857, vol. x. 
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It can hardly be necessary to point out that the 
disappointing results of emancipation were an argument, 
not for the continuance of slavery, but for the unwisdom 
as well as the inhumanity of not having put an end to it 
sooner. At the present day, when the negroes have had 
a century to recover from the influence of slavery, it has 
become more difficult to believe that this was at any time 
the sole impediment to their progress ; but it stands to 
reason that intelligence and self-control must have been 
stunted in a people which for generations had been denied 
the power of ordering its own lives. Daughtrey, the 
most eminent of the Stipendiary Magistrates, said in 1835 
that “‘old Guinea negroes’’ imported before 1807 were 
more “inoffensive and trustworthy ’”’ than the creoles. 
“Cunning and duplicity appear to be wrought into the 
very nature of those born and trained in slavery; they 
wear their defensive weapons against unjust power ”’ ; 
and he concluded that slavery had been “capable of 
ingrafting vices upon barbarism itself.” 1 

Here we may glance at a West Indian island, the only 
one which the slaves had wrested from their masters, 
because in the course of this work we shall have to allow 
for its condition as a background to Jamaica. Spain, 
which had once possessed the whole of Santo Domingo, 
recovered the western part for four years in 1861; but 
the eastern part, which had once constituted the splendid 
French colony of St. Domingue and was now known as 
Haiti,2 never lost the independence which had been 
signalised in 1804 by a general massacre of the whites. 
The new state, being nominally a republic, had a succes- 
sion of presidents, two of whom proclaimed themselves 
emperors ; and from 1804 to 1879 there was only one of 
the whole series ‘‘ who carried through his term of office 
and was neither exiled nor shot.”” So tense indeed was 


1 K.N. Bell and W. P. Morell, Select Documents on British Colonial 
Policy, 1830-1860, 1928, p. 398. 
2 “ Hayti’’ was still, however, the more usual spelling. 
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the political atmosphere that the sole right held sacred 
by all parties was that of asylum under foreign flags, ‘‘ as 
only thus can they hope to escape the first fury of their 
_ adversaries and give time for passions to cool.”” Even the 
consulates, however, could save only some hundreds of 
the mulattoes when a massacre of the latter was ordered 
by President, afterwards Emperor, Soulouque in 1849. 
Soulouque created a nobility comprising four princes 
and as many as fifty-nine dukes; and the palace at 
Port-au-Prince, whether republican or imperial, swarmed 
at all times with men, resplendent in gold lace, whose 
only idea of serving the public was that of enriching 
themselves at its expense. Nobody expected them to be 
honest, but occasionally they behaved in a manner which 
“astonished even Haytians.’’ Politics and war were the 
only roads to preferment. There were barristers and 
solicitors, but the judges were rarely lawyers. The army 
in 1867 consisted of some 20,000 persons, nearly a third 
of whom were “ general officers} and staff’; and the 
privates would no doubt have been more numerous if the 
regimental officers, who numbered 7000, had not kept 
recruits below strength in order to appropriate the 
balance of their pay. 

It will be seen that the public life of Haiti left much 
to be desired, but it was impeccability itself as compared 
with the barbarities of the jungle which went on below 
the surface. Many of the negroes, including Soulouque, 
still practised the serpent worship which their ancestors 
had brought with them from Africa. The votaries of this 
loathsome cult were divided into two sects; and one of 
these, of which President Salnave (1867-70) was believed 
to be a member, had a ritual which involved the eating of 
human flesh. But, apart from these sacrificial rites, 
children were constantly being kidnapped for the mere 
purpose of consuming them as food ; and as late as 1884 


1 One “ general ’’ kept a small provision shop, and could be seen 
“ selling candles in full uniform.” 
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a distinguished British official who had lived for twelve 
years among the Haitians could refer to cannibalism as 
“their peculiar institution.” The “ Black Republic ” 
was probably almost unknown to most of its neighbours, 
but there must have been some knowledge of it in Jamaica, 
which was the usual asylum for its fugitive “ generals.” 

By the middle of the nineteenth century two other 
colonial Powers had abolished, or professed to have 
abolished, slavery ; and it may be of interest to conclude 
this survey by considering how the problem of emancipa- 
tion was solved by the French and the Danes. 

France had once -had a large holding in the West 
Indies. All but a remnant had, however, been wrested 
from her in wars international and civil. Dominica, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Tobago and St. Lucia had been con- 
quered by Britain, St. Eustatius by Holland; and St. 
Domingue, the greatest of all the sugar colonies, had 
emerged, independent but ruined, from the bloodshed 
of the Revolution. The only French possessions that 
remained were, as at present, Martinique and Guadeloupe, 
and a strip of Guiana, with a total slave population of 
more than 200,000. To these must be added Bourbon, 
the neighbour of Mauritius, with 60,000 slaves. 

Attempts to ameliorate slavery with a view to its 
gradual abolition were made in France as in Britain, and 
were equally unsuccessful. It was not till after 1830, 
when the constitutional monarchy of Louis Philippe 
supplanted a revived Bourbon despotism,? that France 
seriously endeavoured to carry out her engagements for 
the suppression of the slave trade; and the same liberal 
spirit showed itself in the attitude of her Government 
towards slavery. The tax on manumission was abolished, 
barbarous punishments were prohibited, a census of 

1 Sir Spenser St. John, Haytt or The Black Republic, 1884, pp. xiv, 
92, 94, 108, 149, 185, 207, 213, 222, 223, 227, 243, 272, 278, 285, 341. 

2 The arrival in Martinique of some of Louis Philippe’s more violent 


supporters caused a rising of the slaves.—H. H. Breen, St. Lucia, 1844, 
p. 172. 
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slaves was ordered, and the right to manumission was in 
certain cases recognised. These reforms were resisted by 
the planters, and the law courts refused to fine those who 
had not made returns for the census. Meanwhile legis- 
lative councils had been established in the colonies, and 
the councils, when consulted in 1835, declared that the 
Home Government was neither entitled nor competent 
to deal with slavery. Nevertheless a committee for 
this purpose was appointed in 1839, and another in 1843, 
and both recommended abolition in ten years. This 
proposal was not adopted by the Government—no doubt 
as too dilatory, for in 1845 it took measures to provide a 
fund for importing free labourers, and in 1846 it liberated 
the Crown slaves ; and this was the state of the question 
when a crisis was precipitated by the overthrow of Louis 
Philippe and the establishment of the Second Republic 
in 1848.1 

The Provisional Government had been only about a 
week in office when it committed itself (March 4) to the 
abolition of slavery, and appointed a commission, with 
Scheelcher, “‘an Alsatian philanthropist,’ as president, 
“to regulate the application of the principle.” On 
April 27 a decree was issued declaring free all the slaves 
and announcing that the compensation to their owners 
would be arranged by the forthcoming National Assembly. 
As this body was to comprise representatives of the 
colonies and was to be elected by universal suffrage, the 
slaves were not only emancipated but enfranchised. 

This was rather cutting than unravelling the knot at 
which the Ministers of Louis Philippe had been fumbling 
throughout the whole of his reign, and the effect in the 
French Antilles was correspondingly violent. After it 
had become known in Martinique that the Provisional 
Government had resolved to abolish slavery, the negroes 
are said to have remained cheerfully at work in the 
expectation that their freedom would be announced by 


1 E. Lavisse, Histoire de France Contemporaine, 1920-22, vol. v. 
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the next mail. When the mail arrived and no proclama- 
tion was issued, they suspected that it was being kept 
back till the crop had been secured, and their patience 
was exhausted. On May 2, when a proprietor had 
succeeded, with the aid of four gendarmes, in arresting a 
negro on his estate and conveying him to gaol, the slaves 
swarmed into St. Pierre, and the prisoner was released. 
An hour or two later it was discovered that a large 
number of armed whites had established themselves, 
whether for offensive or defensive purposes, in the house 
of a leading resident. The house was attacked and fired, 
over thirty of its occupants perished in the flames, and 
many more were killed or seriously injured. Next day 
the Governor proclaimed immediate emancipation ; but, 
though the negroes went back to the estates, they refused 
to work, and many of the whites “in indescribable 
alarm ’’ embarked for Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Thomas 
and New York. In Guadeloupe the slaves seem to have 
remained quiet till they heard of these events, when they 
demonstrated in force and dispersed only on being 
promised liberty in forty-eight hours—a promise which 
was fulfilled on May 28. Soon afterwards the two island 
democracies were involved in the illiterate and riotous 
proceedings which did duty for a general election; and 
of the deputies who embarked for France to take their 
seats in the National Assembly, two were “ completely 
black,’ and one of these was an ex-slave. 

The cup of liberty would have been intoxicating enough 
for the negroes without this political infusion, illusory 
though it was ; and Scheelcher, who was to “ regulate ” 
their libations, was more generous than discreet. 
Martinique and Guadeloupe having each of them elected 
him as its representative, he decided to sit for the former ; 
but it was in the latter that the negroes reacted most 
disastrously to what they themselves called “les pré- 


1 National workshops on the Paris revolutionary model and trial 
by jury were amongst his innovations. 
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dications Scheelchéristes.’”’ Estates were not merely 
deserted. They were ravaged and burned. The towns 
swarmed with loafers, and the woods with vagabonds who 
lurked there during the day and came out to plunder at 
night. Idleness and vagrancy produced their natural 
results, and something like a tenth of the emancipated 
blacks was thought to have perished before the proclama- 
tion of a state of siege—the French equivalent of martial 
law. In Martinique, apart from some lives lost at the 
election, there had been no renewal of bloodshed ; but the 
condition of the island may be inferred from the suggestion 
that the numerous unoccupied negro huts should be 
destroyed, as they harboured vagrants and poisonous 
snakes—the latter having increased to a frightful extent 
since emancipation. The usual expedients of profit- 
sharing and task-work were adopted by the planters to 
attract labour; but the production of sugar, which had 
averaged 33,000,000 kilogrammes before 1848, was no 
more than 12,000,000 in I85I. 

French emancipation was to rebound all the way from 
the extremity of licence to the maximum of restraint, and 
its headlong career would probably have been sooner 
reversed if the authorities at Paris had not been so pre- 
occupied with events at and nearer home. Even the 
Provisional Government had made some attempt to 
check vagrancy ; and greater vigour was to be expected 
when Louis Napoleon as the avowed enemy of socialism 
was elected President of the Republic in December 1848. 
About a year later, he appointed a commission to consider 
what measures were required by the state of the colonies ; 
and the London Anti-Slavery Society so distrusted many 
of the members that it foreboded coercion. On receiving 
the report of this commission Napoleon issued a decree, 
the first part of which provided facilities for immigration, 
but the second and third parts were intended to combine 
the rights of liberty and equality with good order; and 
we shall best appreciate the effect of this legislation if we 
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consider the state of Guadeloupe as described by a visitor 
in the summer of 1852. The labourers were working 
cheerfully for a franc a day from sunrise to sunset. Any 
of them found idling or wandering were hurried off to gaol 
and compelled to work on the roads. Porters and boat- 
men were registered and required to wear a _ badge. 
Domestic servants were also registered, and, if not at 
work and unable to produce a certificate of character 
from their last employer, were treated as vagrants. 

A strange anomaly of French emancipation is revealed 
when we turn to Guiana and Bourbon, where great 
liberties were taken with the edict of April 27, 1848. In 
French Guiana slavery was prolonged under a system 
called ‘‘ organisation du travail partage des bénéfices”’ ; 
but wages could be claimed only under yearly contracts, 
and even then were “‘sans époques de paiment.” In 
Bourbon, now called Réunion, the negroes were compelled 
to work for two years with such wages as they could get 
(“le salaire débattu ”) from employers whom they were 
free to choose. At the end of that period all but a fourth 
of the 60,000 left the estates; and the authorities then 
made another attempt to enforce labour by prosecuting 
the houseless freedmanasa vagabond. Buttheysoon gave 
it up, preferring, like the British planters in Mauritius, 
to import Indian coolies. The output of sugar did not 
actually increase, as in the latter colony, but it declined 
only from 25,000,000 kilogrammes to 19,000,000, and the 
deficit was soon made good.} 

Denmark’s holding in the West Indies consisted of 
St. Croix, and the two small islands of St. Thomas and 
St. John. She had been the first Power to abolish the 


1 E. Lavisse, Histoive de France Contemporaine, 1920-22, vol. vi. ; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, June and July 1852; Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
1848-52, passim. The French West Indian colonies were said to be 
much more prosperous four years after emancipation than the British 
colonies had been at the same period ; but, as this was the outcome of 
repression and compulsory labour, it is amusing to find it ascribed, 
inter alia, to “‘ une bienveillance naturelle au caractére national qui 
attire les noirs autant que la morgue anglaise leur est insupportable.”’ 
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slave trade, and her slavery was comparatively mild— 
much milder at least than French slavery, as was demon- 
strated after the British flag had become the symbol of 
freedom. From St. John to Tortola is scarcely a mile, 
yet very few of the Danish slaves attempted to escape, 
whereas thousands of the French slaves tried to reach 
British soil from Guadeloupe and Martinique, though the 
distance is from fifteen to twenty miles, and nearly two- 
thirds are said to have perished in the attempt. Here, 
if anywhere, the extinction of slavery might have been 
expected to be painless, and so possibly it would have 
been if Denmark had not come up against the French 
Revolution of 1848, not only in Schleswig-Holstein, but 
in the Antilles. Von Scholten, the administrator of her 
colonies, was probably the doyen of West Indian governors, 
having been over thirty years in office. He was known 
to favour emancipation, and whenever he went home on 
leave the slaves of St. Croix expected him to come back 
with the coveted boon. Latterly they had lost patience, 
and were no less astonished than disappointed when 
early in 1847 he issued a decree prescribing a probation of 
ten years for the slaves, but providing that their children 
born after July 28 should be free. From this period 
discontent increased till the French emancipation brought 
it to a crisis. 

On July 3, 1848, there was a general rising of the 
slaves, who were rather elated than pacified when Von 
Scholten on the evening of that day proclaimed general 
emancipation. Their effervescence wore itself out in “a 
day or two of wild revel”’; but some of the planters whose 
estates had been damaged in the saturnalia combined 
to resist the Governor’s decree; bloodshed and incen- 
diarism ensued ; Von Scholten was deposed, and Oxholm, 
the Governor of St. Thomas, was sent for to take his 
place. A detachment of Spanish troops, which Oxholm 
had procured from Porto Rico, arrived on the 9th; but 
by that time the militia had put down the rising with the 
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usual killing and execution of blacks, but apparently no 
loss of whites. Von Scholten’s proclamation was con- 
firmed at Copenhagen ; but the planters must have been 
reassured when they learned (January 1849) how “the 
relations between the proprietors of landed estates and 
the rural population of free labourers’’ were to be 
regulated. The freedom of the labourers as defined by 
the Danish Government proved to be not incompatible 
with compulsion. They were to work on yearly contracts 
and, if they wished to change their employers, must give 
notice in August. Working five days a week and nine 
hours a day, they were to receive I5, IO or 5 cents, 
according to their rating as first, second or third class 
labourers. The first and second classes were to have 
provision grounds, houses were to be free, and extra pay 
was prescribed for working overtime or, if they chose to 
do so, on Saturday. For coming late to work or “ work- 
ing short,” wages might be forfeited, and absence for two 
days or more was to be punished by the magistrates. 

An interesting account of the working of this system 
in St. Croix was contributed by an American to the New 
York Tribune in 1855. He reported that the negroes 
had become more industrious since emancipation, as 
shown by their readiness to work on Saturday, and he 
found some truth in the “ stereotyped remark ” that they 
were ‘“‘the happiest peasantry in the world.” Though 
the Labour Act of 1849 was rigorously enforced, they had 
many indulgences, such as the right to cut wood for sale 
on the estates, and the allotment of cane-pieces which 
they worked in common; many of them kept ponies, 
and they had ample facilities for making money out of 
poultry, pigs and vegetables. Unfortunately, they were 
only too contented, showing no sign of social or moral 
aspirations and, despite some increase in thrift, aiming at 
no more than “mere animal comfort.’ But, if the 
younger generation should fail to reach a higher level, it 
would not be the fault of the Government. Every child 
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between the ages of five and nine had to attend school for 
three hours daily, and, in addition to public schools in 
the towns, there were “nine large, handsome brick 
edifices ” so located as to be within easy reach of all the 
plantations. 

We see from this account that Great Britain was still 
the only colonial Power that had really emancipated its 
slaves, and had done so—it may be added—without 
bloodshed and even without disorder. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the British settlement of this 
question would have differed little from the French and 
the Danish if the original scheme submitted to the 
Cabinet had been adopted. This, though fathered by 
Lord Goderich, the Colonial Secretary, had really been 
devised by the Under-Secretary, Lord Howick; and it 
will subsequently be described, because the author had 
by no means renounced its principles when as Earl Grey 
he succeeded Gladstone at the Colonial Office in 1846. 

In one respect the Abolitionists were disappointed. 
They had hoped that their achievement would so justify 
itself as to further the extinction of slavery throughout 
the world; but foreign slave-owners, far from being 
influenced in that direction, had merely hardened their 
hearts, beholding, as they believed, the ruin of the British 
West Indian colonies—a “désastre général,’ to quote 
a French writer, which Barbados alone had escaped. 
Whether or how far the colonies had been ruined is the 
question we have now to consider. 


1 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1848, 1849 and 1855, passim. 
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Enoucu has been said to indicate that the British West 
Indian colonies were by no means flourishing in the early 
days of freedom. But there was one sugar colony, 
remote, isolated and the youngest on the list, which had 
not only maintained but greatly increased its production ; 
and the merchants of Mincing Lane, little as they ex- 
pected from their western clients, were consoled to some 
extent by the rise of Mauritius. Their interest in the 
infant prodigy was indeed greater than their discretion ; 
and, as this colony had developed in a way peculiar to 
itself, it will be necessary to review its progress up to the 
point at which it was arrested in 1847.1 

Mauritius was not a sugar colony, hardly even an 
agricultural colony, when it came into our possession in 
1810. The stoniness of the soil may have disguised its 
suitability to sugar. At all events, coffee trees and cotton 
trees, though much exposed to the frequent hurricanes, 
were more plentiful than canes; and the proprietors of 
estates were of less consequence than the merchants and 
ship-owners of Port Louis, who had profited from the 
advantages of their situation on the Cape route to India. 
Further progress in this direction was indicated when 
Mauritius in 1816 was taken out of the East India 
Company’s charter and constituted a free port. Mean- 


1 The principal materials for the narrative are as follows: P.P., 
1846, vol. xxviii.; 1847, vol. xxxix.; 1847-48, vol. xliv.; 1849, vol. 
XXXVii.; and the evidence of Blyth, Chapman, Hunter, Guthrie, 
Raymond, Hawes, Larpent, Kelsey and Laing before the Commons’ 
Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, 1848. 
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while, however, cane-growing had extended, though the 
exportation of its produce was discouraged by the 
differential duty imposed at home ports on Indian sugar ; 
and the future of the colony was determined when in 1825 
it was relieved of this handicap and placed on the same 
footing as the West Indies. The discovery of a gold 
mine could not have caused more excitement than was 
occasioned by this coveted concession. Almost every- 
body who had money to lend was eager to invest it in 
sugar, and some of the keenest adventurers were said to 
be judges and officials. We are told that “nearly the 
whole colony embarked precipitately in the most hazard- 
ous speculations. Landed estates suddenly acquired a 
double and even triple value. The creole imagination of 
the inhabitants became heated to that degree that there 
was no possible price at which their estimate of the 
value of landed property could limit itself; the wildest 
extravagance and a luxury unknown before became the 
necessary consequence.’ 1 So violent a fever may be 
thought soon to have run its course. On the contrary, it 
persisted and for the next twenty years was to make 
Mauritius “a hot-bed of sugar production ”’ and “ one of 
the most flourishing fields of adventure and speculation 
on the face of the globe.”’ 

The export of sugar, which had been only 4650 tons ? 
in 1825, increased to no less than 18,000 tons in 1828. 
In that year the colony was required to pay the expense 
of its administration ; but a collapse of credit caused 
severe distress in 1832, and a contribution of £30,000 was 
made by the Home Government. 

The Mauritians had established their independence 
during the French Revolution, but had been reduced to 
subjection by France a few years before they were con- 
quered by Britain; and these reverses—the latter 


1 John Jeremie, Recent Events at Mauritius, 1835, p. 16. 
2 It is convenient to reckon only the export to this country, but 
from 2000 to 3000 tons were usually sent to South Africa and Australia. 
D 
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especially—had embittered their temper. The best of 
them, or at least the more sober and substantial, appre- 
ciated the advantages they enjoyed under British rule ; 
but the majority had no love for the “ pitiless stepmother ” 
who had refused to tolerate their slave trade, which, 
however, they contrived to carry on surreptitiously for 
more than ten years. It may be supposed that their 
resentment was appeased when they were admitted to 
the full status of a sugar colony ; but the Home Govern- 
ment was trying at this period to enforce the resolutions 
which had been passed in Parliament for the amelioration 
of slavery ; and this was considered a serious grievance. 
Governors Sir Lowry Cole and Sir Charles Colville showed 
great weakness in dealing with the situation ; and a crisis 
occurred during the distress of 1832 when John Jeremie, 
who had published a pamphlet against slavery, was sent 
out as Attorney-General. Jeremie was boycotted and 
mobbed. Colville, yielding to clamour, ordered him 
home, and next year he returned under the protection of 
a new Governor. 

It is a singular fact that the abolition of slavery, 
which was a blow to sugar production in the West Indies, 
had just the opposite effect in Mauritius; but it is still 
more singular that prosperity in the one case was accom- 
panied with quite as much discontent as adversity in the 
other. These apparent paradoxes are, however, easily 
explained. Africa, with some small exceptions, was 
closed to emigration, as we have seen, on account of the 
slave trade. It was consequently only from India that 
the planters in both hemispheres could hope to supply the 
deficiencies of free labour; and, whilst it took several 
months to go from India to the Antilles, Calcutta was 
only forty days’ sail, and Madras only twenty-five days’ 
sail, from Port Louis. The Mauritians were thus in a 
stronger position than their rivals ; and we shall find that 
they overreached themselves in trying to make the most 
of their advantage. 
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So long as the apprenticeship lasted, the West Indians, 
much as they dreaded emancipation, were not likely to 
forestall its effect by importing coolies, and almost the 
only proprietors who did so were John Gladstone, father 
of the statesman, and a Mr. Moss in British Guiana. The 
Mauritians, on the other hand, adopted this expedient 
with almost indecent haste. The Abolition Act did not 
affect them till February 1, 1835, six months after it had 
become operative in the West Indies ; but the first batch 
of coolies arrived in August 1834, and they continued to 
arrive till March 1839, when they amounted to no fewer 
than 25,468. It needed some assurance to say, as was 
said later, that these Indians were required to replace the 
negroes who, could not be induced to work; for the 
negroes during the whole period of this importation were 
compelled to work, first for a few months as slaves, and 
then as apprentices; and there was certainly no idea of 
relieving the latter, as may be seen from an ordinance, 
which of course was disallowed, providing that the 
apprentice should not be permitted to work on his own 
account for wages without the sanction of a magistrate. 
Two other equally ineffective ordinances may be men- 
tioned—one exacting labour from the free or non- 
apprenticed blacks, which quite horrified the Colonial 
Office, the other empowering the Governor to open what 
would have been little better than a slave trade with 
East Africa, Madagascar or Mozambique; and we learn 
from a merchant that before he left the colony in January 
1839 labourers were being imported from Madagascar 
with cargoes of cattle—eight or ten in each vessel. The 
cost of the Indian immigration, which was borne entirely 
by the planters and their backers at Port Louis, was said 
to be £250,000; and they could not have raised the 
money if they had not been lavishly subsidised from 
London, where Mauritius had cut out all its rivals as the 
only undeveloped colony in which there could be no 
scarcity of labour. 
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We may be sure that in making these extraordinary 
exertions the Mauritians were attempting much more 
than merely to protect themselves in advance from the 
effects of emancipation. They had foreseen that the 
price of sugar would rise owing to the limitations im- 
posed by the apprenticeship in the West Indies, and they 
hoped to steal a march on their competitors by producing 
more sugar just when the latter were beginning to produce 
less. The Indians, as one would expect, were employed 
mainly in opening up new land ; and a British merchant 
who had resided in the colony from 1830 to 1846 said that 
the best time he had known was when the planters had 
both apprentices and coolies. 

There was a danger in thus extending or intensifying 
cultivation, inasmuch as the conditions which had made 
this advance possible might not continue. And this was 
what happened. In March 1839 the emigration from 
India to Mauritius was suspended with a view to the 
holding of an inquiry; and at the same time the 
apprenticeship prematurely expired. Here as elsewhere 
it had been anticipated that many of the apprentices 
would leave the estates as soormas they were released ; 
but the exodus far exceeded anything of the kind that 
occurred in the West Indies. It was said that nearly 
10,000 had availed themselves of facilities provided in the 
Abolition Act for purchasing their freedom ; and of those 
who remained to be emancipated—about 50,000—the 
great majority either at once abandoned field labour or 
did so as soon as they had saved enough money to buy 
land. Those who remained were chiefly the head-men 
and mechanics, and in 1844 they had dwindled to 3725, 
and in 1847 to 1890. As the Mauritians were more or 
less independent of their negroes, nobody but themselves 
believed that they had tried as hard as the West Indians 
to retain them as free labourers, and, if they did so now, 
it was apparently too late. Moreover, their conduct as 
slave-owners must have left an unusually bad impression. 
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The planter was of course “in debt to his late efforts ”’ 
—a result which had attended all his efforts since 1825 ; 
but many of the ex-apprentices were still on the estates, 
whilst the coolies, most of whom had been imported in 
1837-38, were working on five years’ contracts; and 
consequently it was not till 1842, when few of the former 
remained and many of the latter had served their term, 
that the situation became serious. Few, if any, of the 
coolies could be induced to re-engage ; passages to India 
for those who wished to return—but many of whom came 
back—cost £25,000; wages rose as the result of com- 
petition for labour; and this caused discontent and 
desertion amongst those whose contracts at Ios. a month 
had not yet expired. These difficulties, aggravated by a 
year of drought, were at their worst when immigration 
from India was reopened in 1843. Contracts were now 
to be for only one year ! and were not to be made till the 
labourer had arrived ; but he must work for five years in 
order to earn a free passage home; and the colonial 
Government, besides advancing bounties on importation, 
was to contribute annually £25,000. Thus assisted, the 
planters found it only too easy to raise the money they 
required ; and no fewer than 34,121 coolies, in addition 
to women and children, were imported in fourteen months. 
The planters had spent £100,000, but the Government 
had spent £281,000 ; and a compromise, which proved 
highly unpopular, was imposed in 1844. Immigration 
was henceforth to be entirely at the public cost, but it 
was to be limited to 6000 labourers a year. 

Extravagance, dammed up in one direction, over- 
flowed in another. Contracts limited to a year were 
regarded with natural apprehension by the planters, but 
they were none the less determined to force up their 
output of sugar, which had fallen as low as 25,000 tons. 
Shortage of labour had prevented them putting in new 


1 Though 7700 of the former immigrants re-engaged, they did not 
do so till the term of service had been reduced. 
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canes; but now they replanted their estates on the 
principle that only through the economies of large-scale 
production could their position be retrieved. In other 
words, new debts must be incurred to liquidate the old. 
The “ seven or eight houses of agency ”’ which represented 
London firms at Port Louis must have been quite ready 
to accommodate them ; for half a million of new capital 
was said to have been borrowed in the next three years, 
and the output of sugar was doubled. 

The restriction on immigration was imposed by Sir 
William Gomm ; and, as the speculative mania was to 
find in this Governor its most determined opponent, we 
will do well at this point to consider how it had developed. 

There were colonies, such as Trinidad and British 
Guiana, which offered far greater possibilities than 
Mauritius for the investment of capital in sugar; but 
they were hampered by want of labour, whilst the latter, 
being actually or potentially well supplied, could be re- 
lied on formuch quicker returns. Mauritius was, however, 
the most distant, the most isolated and foreign,! of the 
sugar colonies, and consequently the least known. All 
but one person in twenty was French, and there were 
practically no British planters. British capital was 
directly invested in agriculture only to this extent, that 
some of the great London houses had become co-pro- 
prietors of estates. The planters being almost all resident, 
their books, when not sent to France, were kept in the 
island, and it followed that “the gentlemen of Mincing 
Lane ’”’ in making the usual advances on consignments of 
sugar had to content themselves with much less informa- 
tion than was available in the case of the West Indies. 
Before consenting to act for an estate, they could of 
course ascertain its situation, quality, and average out- 
put; but they could not know, as was afterwards 


1 A petition of ‘‘ Planters, Merchants, Proprietors, Traders and 
other Inhabitants ’’ was presented to the Governor in December 1847. 
Amongst the 297 signatures, there are only about twenty indubitably 
British names. 
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admitted,! whether it was being worked at a profit or at 
a loss. Moreover, they kept a very slack hand on the 
people at Port Louis who were their agents—in some cases 
their partners. It was said that frequently a man who 
was not the bona fide owner of {100 was able to purchase 
an estate and obtain credit in London as “a grand 
proprietor.’”’ Gomm declared that money had been lent 
in “ quarters where there was not only no substratum of 
proprietary income or capital,’ but a heavy burden of 
debt, and that there was not one proprietor in twenty 
“who would not as soon have thought of establishing a 
powder-mill as a sugar-mill upon his land but for the 
temptation and sustentation held out to him from abroad, 
in other words, the support of British capital.’’ Nothing 
but the exaction of exorbitant interest could have made 
it worth while to run such risks; and the London 
merchants professed not to have known till they read it 
in a printed despatch that the unfortunate planters had 
to pay as much as 24 per cent. on the value of their sugar 
before it left the island. No wonder that, so situated, 
they were constantly becoming bankrupt. It is true that 
sugar-planting had always been a gamble, and that in the 
West Indies it was described as a lottery in which not one 
person in fifty drew a prize; but in these colonies the 
small resident proprietor—always the most embarrassed— 
was the exception, whereas in Mauritius he was the rule. 
How completely the merchants dominated the planters 
may be seen from an address to- the Governor in which 
they refer to the latter as “the divect employers”’ of 
labour. 

There were two banks in the colony—the Bank of 
Mauritius, established in 1832, and the Commercial Bank, 
established in 1838. They were used by the merchants 
who controlled them to facilitate their operations in 
financing estates, and were conducted in a manner which 
was indicated by Gomm when he said that each of them 


1 Sugar and Coffee Committee, 1848 ; evidence of Guthrie. 
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was too often “a port of refuge (in prospect) for the 
whole crowd of borrowers on bad security.” Their 
character as such had been conspicuous, as one would 
expect, during the suspension of immigration from 1839 
to 1843. They were warned by a reputable colonial 
journal in 1839 that the paper in circulation was 
amply sufficient—“‘ Hardly were the words uttered and 
published when the circulation was doubled’; and ina 
report drawn up by the Lords of the Treasury at the end 
of this period we find it stated: ‘‘ My Lords cannot but 
attribute much of the existing evil to the incautious 
grants of credit and the excessive issues of paper made by 
the banks.” 

Stimulated by such methods, production broke all 
records after the renewal of immigration in 1843. This 
was prosperity as understood in London, where prices 
were high and the imports of Mauritius sugar were 
mounting up at the rate of 10,000 tons a year, but not as 
understood at Port Louis, where in 1846 the preceding 
‘four years were described in an address to the Governor 
as “a period of unexampled distress and anxiety for all 
those concerned in colonial agriculture.’’ Such persons 
were certainly paying dearly for their apparent success. 
As we have seen and as was now stated by a Stipendiary 
Magistrate,! they were obliged to extend their plantations 
in order to get the benefit of the expenditure they had 
incurred ; and this was a hazardous thing to do under 
two conditions, one of which tended and the other was 
designed to check such expansion—yearly contracts for 
coolies and the yearly limitation of their number. The 
planters had always been too eager for immigrants to get 
many of the right stamp. The Deputy-Commissioner of 
Police, who had served as a military officer in India, said 

1 Stipendiary Magistrates, responsible to the Home Government, 
had been appointed in all the colonies for the protection of the negroes. 
In Mauritius in 1838 they were required also to look after the Indians ; 


and, significantly enough, we find it said, ‘‘ It was that which first 
upset our system of profitable production.” 
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of the first set that they had been picked out of the 
bazaars, were of poor physique and “a bad class alto- 
gether.”” Gomm described the second set (1843-44) as 
_ consisting mainly of persons “‘ to whom field-labour was 
as foreign as orderly behaviour of any sort”; and a 
merchant said that every gang of coolies could be classified 
in equal proportions as good, middling and useless. The 
new regulations made it more difficult than ever to use 
such materials for extending or even for replanting the 
estates. The number of cane-holes which an able-bodied 
negro could dig in a day fell from 100 under slavery to 
80 under the apprenticeship ; but the number that a raw 
coolie could dig in his first year was barely 40 a day ; and, 
as he frequently refused to serve longer, there was a much 
greater demand for labour than the 6000 new arrivals 
could supply. A swarm of applicants pounced on each 
vessel as it arrived ; bribery and even violence were not 
unknown, and wages rose to as much as 38s. a month. 
One can easily understand “‘ the wear and tear of mind and 
body ”’ that must have been needed under such conditions 
to double the output of sugar. Every other interest was 
postponed to that of getting in the crop. Carts and 
machinery were damaged, buildings and fences neglected, 
and, worst of all, no attention could be given to the 
young canes. ‘“ By the time the last canes are carted, 
the general state of the land is one general mass of weeds 
and brushwood.” 

High wages were of course ascribed to a shortage of 
labour ; but the fault was rather in the demand than in 
the supply. All might have been well had there been a 
sufficient number of independent proprietors ; but some 
of the estates were run extravagantly by the merchants 
who had taken them over as bankrupt concerns, and the 
great majority were so heavily indebted to the merchants 
that labour at any price was essential to save them from 
ruin. Gomm, in fact, said that ‘the great labour-mono- 
polists, the agencies, were the real forcers up of wages.”’ 
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The superstructure of credit had been so hastily run 
up and was now so top-heavy that any gust of ill-fortune 
might be expected to bring it down. In May 1846 an 
address with 580 signatures was presented to the Governor 
in which it was said that, though the present crop of 
50,000 tons was “ the largest the island ever produced,’ 
yet the expenses of cultivation had been so great that, in 
spite of ‘‘ unexpectedly high prices,” only the best estates 
had yielded a surplus, and even in their case the debt 
on the land had not been reduced. We can, therefore, 
imagine the panic that ensued when the home market 
was opened, two months later, to slave-grown sugar and 
the colonists had to face “‘ the pains and penalties of that 
terrible Bill.’ Addresses were presented urging the 
necessity of bringing down wages by what Gomm de- 
scribed as ‘‘ vast and immediate additional introductions 
of labour,’”’ and also of applying some sort of coercion to 
the coolies ; and the London merchants who formed the 
“Mauritius Association ”’ proposed to go as far afield for 
labour as the interior of Abyssinia. It seemed at first as 
if nothing very “ terrible ’’ was going to happen after all. 
Prices fell, but not so much as had been anticipated ; and, 
the crop of 1847 having been forced up to as much as 
60,000 tons, there was an increase in gross receipts, even 
at the lower price, of £95,000. But the sky which had 
cleared was suddenly overcast. A commercial crisis, 
which will be considered later, was impending in the 
home country. Early in the autumn one large firm after 
another was unable to meet its obligations—twenty-four 
in London alone ; and before the end of the year it was 
known in Mauritius that its “ great millionaires ’’ had 
been “swamped by the same sea of ruin.”’ Then at last 
were fulfilled the sombre vaticinations of Gomm: “ Nor 
can I be without my apprehension that should a dark 
day arrive ... the ever increasing cultivation of the 
soil, supported and indeed set on foot exclusively through 
foreign [external] aid, must bring extensive embarrass- 
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ment, and more than that, upon numerous parties whose 
heads are only held above water by the helping hands of 
the houses of agency, not very ceremoniously to be with- 
_drawn when the cry of Sauve qui peut is raised.”’ 

There were five large firms of importers from 
Mauritius, and the youngest, and consequently the least 
deeply involved, was the only one that survived. Prompt 
measures had to be taken for the relief of the colony ; 
and the Home Government, in addition to guaranteeing 
supplies of rice from India for the coolies, undertook to 
advance £150,000 to the planters on the security of their 
exports. 

The Mauritius Association had obtained these con- 
cessions from the Colonial Office before the disaster was 
known in the island; and in subsequent addresses they 
besought Lord Grey to consider how “ the late wreck of 
London merchants’”’ had come to pass. They did not 
“deny that over-speculation and a too eager desire for 
extension may in general terms be laid to our charge,”’ 
adding, however, that “speculation, like rebellion, is 
wicked or wise according to its success or failure’’; and 
they were sure that it would have succeeded in this case, 
but for the export duty of Is. a cwt. on sugar? and the 
want of unlimited and unregulated immigration. They 
were grateful for the “casual relief recently granted ” ; 
but, unless something “ substantial ’’ was to follow, “‘it 
would have been far more humane to have left them 
to their fate, even to immediate extermination.’ The 
Government, in short, must retrace the steps it had taken 
in the direction of free trade ; for “‘ no other country ever 
offered to the world, as an open stake, their home market 
to be competed for’’; and Mauritius under such condi- 
tions would be “derelict on the ocean’’—it would 


1 The Colonial Office had more than once suggested that this duty 
should be replaced by a direct tax on land ; but Gomm maintained that 
the proprietors would be quite unable to pay such a tax. One meets 
with the rather naive complaint that the taxes were “so vigilantly 
collected.” 
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‘‘ dwindle down and become a mere barren military post.”’ 
The petitioners also declared that the colonial establish- 
ment was overpaid, underworked and “infinitely too 
large’’; and here they had some reason to complain ; 
for the governorship of this small island, about the size of 
Sussex, was the blue ribbon of the sugar colonies, its 
emoluments being £7000, whilst the Governor of Jamaica 
had only £6000; and the police—though here we must 
allow for political disaffection—cost £30,000 as against 
£22,000 in Jamaica. We have seen that there was no 
love lost between these ruined speculators and Sir William 
Gomm; and they demanded not only that all salaries, 
from that of the Governor downwards, should be reduced 
by one-half, but that there should be “an entire clearance ”’ 
of the staff. The last proposal was warmly applauded in 
certain quarters at Port Louis, in a letter from which we 
read, “‘ As for our little man, he is not merely disliked 
but detested.” 

Grey’s interest in the crash was directed mainly to 
preventing its recurrence; and, having rendered that 
first aid to the injured which they called “ casual relief,”’ 
he applied himself to safeguarding the future. No time 
was lost in repressing the unwholesome activity of the 
banks,! which, in view of a paper currency about to be 
established by the Government, were required to surrender 
their right of issue. The Bank of Mauritius, having gone 
into liquidation, assented readily enough; but the 
Commercial Bank, being only “ virtually extinct,” held 
out for six months, and did not give way till the promised 
advances to planters were made contingent on its sub- 
mission. Wages on most of the estates had fallen far 
into arrear; but, as the planters could not be trusted 
with money for their payment, they were required to 
apply for provisions. Fancy prices for labour were now 


1 “On no spot of earth has the abuse of a paper issue been more 
unscrupulously indulged in by private parties than by the banks of 
Mauritius.’-—Gomm to Grey, February 23, 1848. 
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of course out of the question ; and Gomm in September 
1848 wrote of the agricultural interest that it was 
“breathing more freely and healthily since relieved in 
great measure from the incubus of its domineering 
agencies.” 

The London merchants had never forgiven Gomm for 
being, as they believed, the cause of their undoing. They 
were now plotting revenge, and with this object two 
of their number, Chapman and Hunter, went out to 
Mauritius soon after they had given evidence before the 
Sugar and Coffee Committee. They were both co- 
proprietors of estates, and the former was a partner in 
the firm of Chapman and Barclay at Port Louis. On 
September 28, 1848, a meeting of proprietors and mer- 
chants was held at which it was intimated that the 
Mauritius Association in London were hampered in their 
addresses to the Government by the want of local informa- 
tion and statistics, and were therefore anxious that their 
friends in the colony should be “ up and stirring’’; and 
it was consequently resolved that a body should be 
elected by the various districts to make applications for 
relief. So far the proceedings were innocent enough ; 
but Chapman wanted to have “a representation of the 
colony at large by general election,’’ the members to be 
chosen by ballot for three years and to comprise barristers, 
directors of the press, journalists and publicists. This 
was the object and these were the leaders of the small 
anti-British faction which still existed in Mauritius, and 
Chapman was thus appealing for its support. There was 
nothing new in this policy—not that the London merchants 
had ever sympathised with these French firebrands, but 
that they had found it convenient in former days to 
encourage them, if not in their covert slave-trading, at 
least in their opposition to the amelioration and abolition 
of slavery. The agitators were reminded by the Govern- 
ment that their project was contrary to an ordinance 
which had been passed in 1838 prohibiting all unauthorised 
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associations of more than fifteen persons; but, far from 
complying with this warning, they announced their 
intention to disregard it. Consequently the elections 
were proclaimed illegal and abandoned. 

A committee of no more than fifteen was then formed 
to petition the Queen for protective duties and a legislative 
assembly. Chapman was the president, Hunter the vice- 
president, and Dupont, a veteran agitator, whose news- 
paper, Le Mauricien, was violently anti-British, was the 
secretary. Well might it be asked in another journal, 
“Did ever two Englishmen before consent to play a 
part so humiliating to themselves, so insulting to their 
countrymen and so disloyal to their sovereign?”’ The 
writer would have been even more scandalised if he had 
known that ‘“ the inhabitants before the conquest ”’ were 
being exhorted from London to vindicate their ancient 
rights—rights which even their beloved France had never 
recognised. 

In the following year, 1849, Sir William Gomm left 
the colony for India, where he had received, but was not 
to hold, the appointment of commander-in-chief ;1 and 
from this point the history of Mauritius may be con- 
tinued, more briefly, in connexion with that of the other 
sugar colonies. 

1 Gomm’s appointment had been intimated from the Horse Guards ; 


but, on reaching Calcutta, he found that Sir Charles Napier had just 
arrived as the choice of the Directors of the East India Company. 


CHAPTER IT 
THE SUGAR DUTIES 


For those who had a financial interest in the British 
West Indies as proprietors, annuitants or merchants, the 
outstanding result of emancipation was the huge drop in 
the output of sugar. When Stanley in 1833 was intro- 
ducing his proposals for the abolition of slavery, he 
remarked that the colonies usually produced about a 
million more hundredweights of sugar than the home 
market could consume. Thirteen years later, this surplus 
had been converted into a deficit of just about the same 
amount ; but the consumer was paying almost as much 
for less than three-quarters! of his supply as he had 
once paid for the whole. For the twelve years ending in 
1834 the total value of the imports of sugar was over 
£68,000,000. For the twelve years ending in 1846 it was 
a little less than £64,000,000. We may suppose that 
protection, worse than useless to the planters before 
emancipation, had now become their salvation. In 
reality, it was still eluding them, because, having to 
compete against each other for labour, they had been 
unable to keep down wages. Stanley said in 1847 that the 
average price of sugar had risen by about 8s. a cwt. since 
1834, and that the difference had gone “ from the pockets 
of the planter to those of the labourers’ ; and Lord Grey 
commented on “the tendency of wages, from the very 
limited supply of labour in proportion to the demand, to 


1 If the West Indies had been the only source of supply, the diminu- 
tion would have been nearly a half. 
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rise to the very maximum which the planter can afford 
to pay ’’—or even higher. 

The planters had reason to be dissatisfied with their 
monopoly, which equally defeated itself whether they 
produced too much sugar or too little ; but it was external 
pressure and not disillusionment that caused the sup- 
porters of this system in Parliament to abandon its 
defence. In 1841 they had defeated Melbourne’s pro- 
posal to admit foreign sugar at a higher duty; three 
years later, they had vainly opposed a similar motion by 
Peel, though restricted to free-grown sugar; and yet in 
1846, of all the members in the House connected with 
either the West or the East Indies, only five voted against 
Russell’s motion for the gradual introduction of free 
trade. Most of the others actually voted for it. The 
question had long been at issue, and they wished to have 
done with the uncertainty which was discouraging the 
investment of capital. A few weeks earlier, they had 
concurred as British landlords in the repeal of the corn 
laws, thus deserting the die-hard protectionists in what 
Disraeli called “ the hour of death and the day of judg- 
ment ”’; and the plea for cheaper, if not cheap, sugar was 
almost as strong as that for cheap bread. 

It has been mentioned that the transition to free trade, 
that is, trade taxed only for revenue, was to be accom- 
plished in five years. The duty on foreign sugar was to 
be lowered from 23s. 4d. to 2Is. as against the present 
duty of 14s. on British sugar, and was to be annually 
reduced till it fell to the British level in 1851. For the 
sacrifice thus demanded of the planters there were to be 
compensations. The duty on rum was to be reduced 
from Is. 6d. to Is.; and the colonial legislatures were to 
be empowered to abolish all differential duties imposed 
by Parliament on their foreign imports. Hitherto con- 
tracts for African labour could not be made till the 
immigrants had arrived in the West Indies. Now they 
were to be permitted im Africa, but only in British 
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possessions and for no more than a year. Russell tried 
to convince his new friends that emigration from Africa 
_ where it could not be dissociated from the slave trade 
would never be permitted ; but they did not believe him, 
and one of them stated in the House that the restrictions 
were indefensible and would “ speedily be abolished.”’ 

The ‘“ West Indians ’”’ maintained that the measures 
which have been described should have preceded and not 
followed the Sugar Act ; and one of them in a published 
appeal to Russell asked him what he would have thought 
of a surgeon “‘ who should insist on performing a severe 
operation before he had provided himself with the means 
of taking up the arteries and staunching the life-blood of 
the patient.””1 We shall find, however, that the opera- 
tion, even as thus performed, did not prove fatal. 

If the “‘sugar members” were disposed to accept 
Russell’s concessions at more than their face value, it 
may have been due in some measure to his choice of Earl 
Grey as Colonial Secretary ; for Grey was the Viscount 
Howick whom in 1833 Lord Goderich, his indolent chief 
at the Colonial Office, had invited or permitted to draw up 
the scheme of emancipation, which was rejected by the 
Cabinet and soon replaced by the apprenticeship scheme 
of Stanley. Howick believed that men, “ whatever be 
their race or colour, will not submit to steady and con- 
tinuous labour’’ except under either direct or indirect 
compulsion. If they worked under the former, they were 
slaves ; if under the latter, they were in the position of 
British labourers, who work because they cannot other- 
wise obtain what they consider “‘ necessary for a comfort- 
able existence.” Amongst the negroes this standard was 
phenomenally low. Hence the indirect pressure must 
be artificially increased; and the essence of Howick’s 
emancipation scheme was that a heavy tax, as much as 
40s. an acre, should be imposed on land, if used for 

1 Is Cheap Sugar the Triumph of Free Trade? By Jacob Omnium, 


2nd ed., 1847, p. 7. 
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growing food, and of Ios., if used as pasture. One would 
naturally suppose that the tax, and not the means of 
payment, was to be enforced, so as to preserve the dis- 
tinction between direct and indirect compulsion. On the 
contrary, the tax was to be deducted from wages ; and, 
as the negroes might escape it by refusing to work for 
hire, they were to be compelled so to work, not indeed by 
their employers, but by the magistrates and the police. 
The daily task and its remuneration were to be deter- 
mined officially every six months; and the labourer who 
went out of his parish, except to church or market, was 
to be apprehended as a vagabond.t Both Howick and 
Goderich were in high favour with the Anti-Slavery 
Society ; and their concurrence in such a scheme is little 
less surprising than that it should have failed to satisfy 
the West India Committee. 

Looking back in 1853, when he published “ The 
Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administration,” ? 
Grey was convinced that his plan would have yielded 
better results than that which was adopted—a period of 
compulsory unpaid labour so reduced as to leave a margin 
for wage-earning, and then complete freedom. The 
sugar industry had not collapsed, but it was languishing 
for want of labour. The inevitable rise in wages would 
have corrected this evil in more developed countries, but 
had merely aggravated it in the West Indies, because the 
negro, content with a bare livelihood, could afford to 
work less continuously the more highly he was paid; 
and, though the planters were alive to the folly of out- 
bidding each other in wages, they could not refrain from 
it as long as their monopoly of the home market caused 
prices to rise in proportion to costs. Grey had thought 
it “preposterous that the hard-working labourer in 
England should be obliged to pay a high price for his 


1 Commons’ Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting, 1848, Fourth 
Report, Appendix. 
2 See also Hansard (1847-48), xcvi. 189. 
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sugar in order to keep the labourers of the West Indies in 
luxury and idleness,’ and Parliament had now brought 
down wages by admitting foreign competition. But this 
was not enough for Grey, who, whilst realising that the 
holdings of the negroes could not be taxed “after eight 
years of almost unrestricted licence,’ was anxious to 
approximate as far as possible to his ideal by adopting the 
very opposite policy to that which would have been 
proper at home—the policy of making taxes “ press as 
far as prudence will admit rather upon those who are 
content with a mere subsistence than upon the possessors 
of property and the purchasers of luxuries.” 

Grey lost no time in trying to give effect to his ideas ; 
and the first opportunity that offered was in respect to 
the importation of coolies. We have seen that the 
Mauritian planters had two grievances in regard to these 
immigrants—that they could be engaged only on annual 
contracts, and that they were limited in number to 6000 
a year; and the first was the more serious, because there 
was no security that the coolies would work on the 
plantations for more than one of the five years which 
entitled them to a free passage home. Many set up shops 
or entered domestic service or simply became vagabonds ; 
and it was estimated that the number lost in this way to 
the purpose for which they had come and were to be sent 
back at the public expense was about a quarter of the 
whole. An ex-official said that the so-called shops were 
often gambling dens or receptacles for stolen goods. 
Regulations enforcing labour were issued in 1846. Grey 
disallowed the ordinance; but in the same despatch of 
September 29 he sketched a plan which would accomplish 
indirectly the same object and would also recover from 
the coolies some of the cost of their introduction. Every 
immigrant introduced at the public expense was to be 
registered and offered two alternatives, both of which 
would be a security against idleness—either to engage in 
writing for a year’s work on the plantations or to defray 
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the cost of his passage by paying in advance a monthly 
tax of 3s. to 5s. He was not to leave the colony without 
a passport, which would be granted—as well as a return 
passage—without charge, if he had worked on annual 
contracts for five years or during that period had paid the 
monthly tax ; but, if he wished to leave earlier, he could 
obtain a passport by paying {1 for every year short of the 
stipulated term. A stamp duty of 40s. was to be imposed 
on an original contract, but of only 20s. on its renewal. 
The first duty would be paid virtually by the immigrants 
—this at least was Grey’s view—since they would get 
lower wages than those who were renewing their contracts ; 
but, when they themselves came to be in this position, 
they would be able to demand higher wages and would 
thus be encouraged to remain with the same employer. 
The taxes and also the fines for breach of contract were 
to be enforced by imprisonment and were to be paid into 
a fund for the encouragement of immigration. An 
ordinance embodying these suggestions was passed in 
Mauritius on June 7, 1847. 

There would in Grey’s opinion have been no need for 
immigrants if the creoles had not been allowed for want 
of wholesome taxation “to indulge in the luxury of 
idleness’ ; and he sought to show what might be done in 
this direction by suggesting a specific reform. It was 
rather an unfortunate attempt, and perhaps for that 
reason is not mentioned in his book. He considered that, 
if the present generation of negroes had no wish for 
education, they should not be permitted to deny its 
benefits to their children; and in a circular despatch of 
January 26, 1847, he proposed that a new sort of school 
should be established, and that the negroes should be 
taxed for its support and fined if their children failed to 
attend. It looked as if not so much mental as sugar 
cultivation was the end in view; for Grey pointed out 
that education would tend to correct the deficiency of 
labour, since it would create new wants and tastes, and 
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consequently “a love of employment ”’; and, not satis- 
fied with this indirect assistance to the planters, he 
recommended that the proposed school should be largely 
industrial, having attached to it for the training of pupils 
a garden and, if possible, also a cane-field. The coercive 
nature of the scheme was enough to secure its condemna- 
tion by the Abolitionists ; but Grey, when he intimated 
its withdrawal on September 29, seems to have been 
influenced mainly by a despatch from the Governor of 
Antigua, who deprecated the suspicion and irritation 
likely to be aroused by the tax. A more obvious objection 
which he appears to have overlooked was that the whole 
existing educational machinery must necessarily have 
been scrapped. Of what use would have been the present 
schools, and how could the negroes have been expected 
to support them, if attendance should be compulsory at 
other schools maintained at their expense ? And what 
would have become of religious teaching as inculcated 
by Catholics and Protestant Dissenters ? 4 

Grey was still trying to bring about a change of 
taxation in the colonies when the whole situation was 
altered by the commercial crisis, of which the crash in 
Mauritius was the most spectacular but by no means the 
most serious result. Early in 1847 a black cloud had 
appeared on the financial horizon. It threatened trouble 
in April, when the effect of large calls on railway share- 
holders was aggravated by a break in cotton prices and 
a drain of gold to pay for imported food. It became still 
more menacing when the prospect of an unexpectedly 
good harvest brought down the price of wheat from 120s. 
a quarter to 60s.; and towards the end of August it 
“burst like a typhoon,’ demolishing amongst many 
victims in London the Governor and three directors of 
the Bank of England, and extending its ravages through- 
out the country. Eighteen West India houses are said 
to have failed, including Barton, Irlam and Higginson, the 

1 Anti-Slavery Reporter, May and July 1847. 
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biggest West India house in Liverpool. This disaster 
brought down the West India Bank, which had its head 
office in Barbados; and in all the colonies proprietors 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to obtain the usual 
advances from Britain on the security of their crops. 
We read of one merchant who confined his assistance to 
planters who had property in this country, and no doubt 
others were equally cautious. 

This monetary panic had followed so hard on the 
Sugar Act that nobody really knew how much of the 
distress was temporary and how much was permanent ; 
and the recriminations of free traders and protectionists— 
the one thinking only of the crisis and the other obsessed 
by the Act—served only to confuse the issue. Sugar had 
fallen considerably in price before the crisis began in July 
with the collapse of the wheat market ; and the only two 
sugar-brokers that failed had by that time succumbed. 
They were of course distributors, not importers, and 
consequently not involved in the financing of estates. 
More casualties might well have been expected in the 
first brush with foreign competition. At all events, 
nothing was said about the matter in Parliament till the 
very last day of the session, July 23; and even then it 
was not anyone connected with the West Indies, but 
Lord George Bentinck, the protectionist leader, who 
referred to the growing influx of foreign sugar as proof 
that our planters must soon be overwhelmed. Russell 
had mentioned in introducing the Sugar Bill that he had 
conferred with the West India Committee, a body in 
which the merchants as dispensers of capital were more 
influential than the non-resident proprietors ;1 and the 
action of its chief representatives in Parliament in voting 
for the measure must, one supposes, have been approved, 
if not welcomed, in the City. But a very different spirit 
prevailed after the ‘‘ typhoon ”’ had burst, and sugar had 
dropped from 34s. a cwt. in January to 21s. 9d. Panic 

1 See British Slave Emancipation, p. 165 note. 
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reigned in Mincing Lane, and. the merchants were 

frightened out of any readiness they may have shown to 
try conclusions with the foreign slave-owner. Parliament 
—a new Parliament—met in the autumn, and a memorial 
from the West India Committee, dated October 25, was 
laid before the Commons. In this document the colonies 
were said to be in “depression bordering on despair.” 
Many of the planters had no money for wages ; and every 
mail carried back a large number of protested bills. 
“ Property cannot be sold, securities cannot be assigned, 
mortgages cannot realise interest.” Nothing can be 
clearer than that this state of things was due in great 
measure to the financial crisis; and yet the Committee, 
without even mentioning the latter, ascribed it “ entirely ”’ 
to a series of measures passed by Parliament and cul- 
minating in the Sugar Act; and the remedy they 
proposed was a differential duty of at least Ios. on 
slave-grown sugar. In other words, they had gone back 
to the protectionists whom they had deserted little 
more than a year ago, and were committing themselves 
to a struggle for the reversal of free trade. 

Their repentance had been fostered, if not inspired, 
by Bentinck, who hoped that the battle of the corn laws 
might be fought over again on sugar. In February 1848 
he moved for a Select Committee to investigate the condi- 
tion of the sugar colonies, and must have underrated the 
intelligence of his audience when, holding in his hand a list 
of forty-eight great houses that had become bankrupt, he 
said that not one of them would have failed but for the 
alteration of the sugar duties. Following the lead of his 
clients, he quite ignored the crisis and even perverted its 
lesson by citing Mauritius as an awful example of the 
havoc wrought by free trade, as if the rise and collapse of 
that colony had not been due to the reckless exploitation 
of a monopoly market. Of the over-speculation which in 
this case had been frankly admitted,? he said that “a 

1 P.P., 1847-48, vol. xlv. 2 See p. 43. 
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more unjust charge could not well be made.”’ Sir Charles 
Wood, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and Lord Grey’s 
brother-in-law, replied to Bentinck. He maintained that 
the fall in the price of sugar had been caused much more 
by ‘“‘ the general prostration of commercial credit” than 
by foreign competition, and, even so, had at times been 
greater under both monopoly and slavery than it was 
now. In the preceding year the average price had fallen 
roughly from 34s. to 24s.—a decline of about 30 per cent. ; 
but in other articles of tropical produce, such as indigo, 
rice, sago and the better sorts of tea, the depreciation had 
ranged from 25 to 51 per cent. It was not trade losses, 
but the withdrawal of advances from London, that had 
brought down the Mauritius houses; and the proposed 
tos. duty would not only involve a tax of three millions 
on the home consumer, but would stimulate production 
in Mauritius and India at the expense of the Antilles. 
The proverbial disagreement of experts was shown when 
Baring contended that the Act and not the crisis was to 
. blame ; and it is certainly in his favour that for the eight 
years after 1846 the average price of sugar was only 
24s. 6d.1_ Nevertheless what the planters were suffering 
from was not free trade but emancipation. All that the 
former had done was to throw down the facade of high 
prices which had concealed an impoverishment due to the 
scarcity of labour. 

Bentinck obtained his Committee, which he depicted 
as a bridge over which the free trade legions were to 
“pass with arms reversed and muffled drums.” Russell 
had no idea of ordering such a retreat; but an inquiry 
could not well have been refused, though some even of 
those who spoke for the West Indies thought that it would 
merely encourage false hopes. The Committee recognised, 
after examining as many as eighty-three witnesses, that 
the colonies could not be exempted from foreign com- 


1 Charles Buxton, Slavery and Freedom in the British West Indies, 
Pp. 33; Hansard (1848), xcvi. 8, 43, 46, 50, 53, 95. 
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petition, since their productive capacities were more than 
sufficient for the home market; but it was a question 
whether they should not be protected till they had ac- 
quired an adequate supply of labour; and the last of 
ten resolutions, and one which was carried only by the 
chairman’s casting vote, recommended a differential duty 
of 10s. for six years. 

This, according to Bentinck, was “ the knell of free 
trade’ ; but the Government promptly disillusioned him 
by refusing to accept the recommendation of his Com- 
mittee. Short of that, however, they reconsidered the 
whole question ; and the scheme outlined by Russell on 
June 16, 1848, was decidedly more generous than that of 
1846. As matters stood under the Sugar Act, the colonies 
had a preference of 6s. a cwt., which in three weeks would 
be only 4s. 6d. and in three years would have petered out. 
The duty of 14s. on British sugar was now to be reduced 
by a shilling a year till it fell to ros. in July 1852. A 
similar process was to reduce the duty of 20s. on foreign 
sugar to 12s.in July 1854, and after that the duties would 
be equalat ios. This would give the colonies a preference 
of 7s. instead of 4s. 6d., three years more of dwindling 
protection, and permanently the benefit of a lower duty. 
Moreover, foreign sugars ranking with British muscovado, 
but really more refined, were to be taxed up to 1854 on 
a somewhat higher scale. A credit or guaranteed loan of 
£500,000 was to be offered to the West Indies for such 
purposes as immigration, roads, railways and drainage ; 
and Africans rescued from slave-ships were to be con- 
veyed to these colonies at the expense of the Home 
Government. To these concessions must be added two of 
the previous year and one of the following year. In 1847 
the duty on rum had been lowered from Is. to 9d., and 
sugar, but not molasses, had been admitted into breweries 
and distilleries. The rise in consumption had, so far, 
been nearly a million gallons of rum and 93,000 cwt. of 
sugar. Finally in 1849 the repeal of the Navigation Act 
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relieved the colonies from their obligation to use only 
British ships. This was one of two boons which the West 
Indians had asked for in 1830 when sugar had been below 
even its present price. The other was that removal of 
restrictions on their foreign trade which had been granted 
in 1846; and they had estimated the gain that would 
accrue to them from these concessions at no less than 5s. 
a cwt. on the export of their sugar.1 So, too, as late as 
1847 it was complained that the cost of exporting sugar 
was “‘augmented enormously ”’ by the Navigation Act.? 
Add to all this the reduction in wages which had already 
taken place in most of the colonies, and it will be seen 
how mistaken they were whose denunciations of the new 
system were based solely on the fall in prices. 

When we consider that the Government had displeased 
one party by prolonging protection on a falling scale for 
three years and another party by not prolonging it on a 
fixed scale for six years, it is not surprising that their 
proposals were carried in the Commons by a majority of 
only fifteen ; and this result was the more unfortunate as 
Disraeli did not scruple to incite opposition in the colonies 
to a settlement which he afterwards described as “ tem- 
perate and statesmanlike.”’? His motive was that 
Parliament might have to assert its authority with conse- 
quences as humiliating for the Whigs as those which had 
overtaken them in 1839. At that time, a few months 
after emancipation, the Jamaica Assembly had refused 
to do business in consequence of an Act which had been 
passed for the regulation of West Indian prisons; and, 
this being the third occasion on which the Assembly had 
recently defied Parliament, the Melbourne Ministry did 
not anticipate that the Tories, of all people, would con- 
demn their proposal to institute a period of Crown colony 


1 Report of the Select Committee on the State of the West India 
Colonies, 1832.—P.P., 1831-32, vol. xx. 

2 Jacob Omnium, op. cit., p. 4. 

3 Life of Lord George Bentinck, 1852, p. 541. 
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government in Jamaica, especially as the Prisons Bill had 
passed unopposed and almost unnoticed. Peel, however, 
_ professed to be no less shocked than the Radicals at the 
suppression of a so-called popular chamber; and the 
result was that the Assembly was reprieved. History 
could not be expected to repeat itself, Russell being now 
on his guard and Peel more likely to retrieve than to 
repeat his former indiscretion. Nevertheless several of 
the colonies, and notably Jamaica and Guiana, attempted 
to hold up their respective administrations by refusing to _ 
vote supplies; and this wasteful obstruction continued 
till the summer of 1849, when it was found to have made 
no impression at Westminster. A Select Committee to 
investigate the grievances of Guiana had indeed been 
appointed ; but it rejected its chairman’s report recom- 
mending “ the interposition of the Imperial Parliament,”’ 
and adopted a report by Peel in which the agitation was 
coldly reproved.} 

So far we have considered the question of the sugar 
duties only as it concerned the planter and the home 
consumer, represented respectively by the protectionists 
and the free traders; but it was still to some extent a 
triangular contest, and we have now to indicate the rdle 
of the negroes, or rather, as they were inarticulate, the 
efforts made on their behalf by the Abolitionists. A few 
years earlier, it would have made a great difference that 
the foreign sugar admitted in 1846 was mainly slave- 
grown ; but this aspect of the question was no longer of 
the same importance. The “ lamentable and disgraceful 
change,’ as Lord Denman called it, dates from 1839, 
when Buxton published the first part of a book in which 
he sought to show that the attempt to suppress the foreign 
slave trade by force was merely aggravating its horrors. 
He did not mean that the British cruisers should be with- 
drawn from the Gulf of Guinea. He meant only that 
their work should be supplemented by efforts for the 


1 British Slave Emancipation, chapter viii. 
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development and civilisation of Africa ; but this did not 
appear, or was not fully understood, till the whole work 
was published next year, and by that time the evil had 
been done. All those who had regarded the African 
squadron as expensive and worse than useless, but had 
hitherto hesitated to say so, were now free to express 
themselves. Their disillusionment was completed by 
the collapse of Buxton’s hopes for Africa in the disas- 
trous Niger expedition; and the reaction was merely 
strengthened when Joseph Sturge in 1839 founded the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Sturge was a 
Quaker, but could not afford to rely exclusively on 
Quaker support ; and thus, whilst the cruiser system was 
vehemently assailed by the Committee of the Society and 
in its organ, the Anti-Slavery Reporter, some of the 
members, and these the most distinguished, were con- 
spicuous as defenders of the squadron. A body so com- 
posed could speak with no authoritative voice; and the 
effect of its incoherence was intensified by the singular 
proposal put forward as the pacific plan for combating the 
slave trade. 

Spain was supposed to be co-operating with us in 
putting down this traffic, and there was a Mixed Com- 
mission in Cuba for adjudicating on the legality of 
captures. Mr. Turnbull, the British consul at Havana, 
had suggested that the jurisdiction of this body should 
be extended so as to include the legal status of slaves 
already landed, that is, the question whether they had 
been imported before or after Spain had renounced the 
trade in 1820 ; but, realising that so sweeping an inquiry 
would almost depopulate the estates, he had recom- 
mended that it should apply only to future importations.* 
His scheme, but not as thus limited, was adopted by the 
Society, which, therefore, proposed to abolish Spain’s 
slave trade by demanding of her a far greater sacrifice 
—virtually the abolition of slavery ; and, if the Spaniards 

1 D. Turnbull, Travels in the West, 1840, p. 343. 
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should not at once agree to this demand, Britain was to 
go back on her free trade policy and exclude their sugar 
_ “until such time as slavery itself should be abolished 
throughout their dominions.’”’1 This ‘“‘ simple and inex- 
pensive ’’ scheme—about as simple for the British as for 
the Spanish Government—was advocated in the Reporter 
and at public meetings both at home and in the colonies ; 
but Lushington, the eminent jurist and a member of the © 
Society, when asked by Bentinck’s Committee what he 
thought of it, said that it could be enforced only at the 
cost of war, and, even if voluntarily conceded, would 
rather stimulate than repress the slave trade, since, if the 
planters were to lose so many of their negroes, they would 
endeavour at all costs to replace them. 

It was not only, however, on the method of repressing 
the slave trade that the Abolitionists were divided ; for 
many of the rank and file, especially in Lancashire, had 
been won over to the idea that the evil should be left to 
die out with the spread of enlightenment that would 
follow the expansion of legitimate commerce, though 
Cobden probably exaggerated when he said that “the 
great body of the Anti-Slavery party suspected the 
Committee and regarded them as hypocrites.’’ Those 
who could stomach a smugly tolerated slave trade were 
not likely to boggle at consuming slave-grown sugar ; 
but, except for this Cobdenite secession, the Abolitionists 
took their stand with the planters ;2. and the inevitable 
submission of the colonies to the new fiscal system was 
thus retarded by humanitarian as well as commercial 
interests. 

Having thus reviewed the settlement of the sugar 
duties in 1848, we have now to see how it worked ; but, 
politically at least, the transition to free trade was not 

1 Anti-Slavery Reporter, June 1849 and passim. 

2 “Even those who affect to regard us as their enemies must 
confess that we have stoutly and perseveringly fought their battles 


against the reduction of the sugar duties.”—Anti-Slavery Reporter, 
January 1852. 
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unaccompanied by danger; and, in order to avoid a 
subsequent interruption of the narrative, it will be well to 
show here how it passed unscathed through the ordeal 
that still awaited it in Parliament. 

It was not easy for the Abolitionists to combine with 
the planters because, having a moral objection to slave- 
grown sugar, they could not logically stop short of pro- 
hibition, whereas their allies, much as they would have 
liked to go quite as far, knew that it was hopeless to ask 
for anything more than protection. This difficulty was 
made manifest in May 1850, when Sir Edward Buxton 
reopened the question by moving that it was unjust and 
impolitic to expose our colonies to unrestricted com- 
petition with slave-trading countries.1 His own views 
went much further ; for he said in his speech that “ the 
man who bought the sugar produced by the slave was as 
bad as the man who bought the slave that produced the 
sugar ’’—an opinion which ought to have involved him 
in the complete and permanent exclusion of slave-grown 
sugar, but was so far from doing so that he allowed his 
motion to be interpreted as requiring only a further post- 
ponement of free trade. His opponents were justified in 
asserting that, if protection was to benefit the West 
Indies, it must secure them against other free-grown 
sugar, British as well as foreign ; but in pointing out that 
the total output of these colonies was increasing they did 
not mention that this was due partly to a lowering of the 
duty in 1845 from 24s. to 14s., which had greatly increased 
consumption, and partly to the number of estates which 
were being worked by men who had acquired them at 
almost nominal value. The most extraordinary con- 
tribution to the debate was, however, made by Stanley, 
who in a maiden speech said that, if free labour could not 
compete in the open market with slave labour, then 
emancipation had failed, the abolition of slavery was 


1 In the original motion the words used were “‘ foreign slave-holding 
and slave-trading countries.” —A nti-Slavery Reporter, July 1850. 
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useless, and the millions it had cost were as “ utterly 
wasted as if they had been thrown into the sea.”’ Did 
he really imagine that, when Parliament set free the 
slaves, it was thinking mainly, not of humanity, but of 
sugar ? 1 

Buxton’s motion was defeated; but the support of 
Stanley, who was the son of the Conservative leader, must 
have consoled the colonists for this inevitable reverse. 
Stanley had visited the West Indies; and, having thus 
prepared himself to advocate their claim to protection, 
he did so in two pamphlets, one of which had been 
published shortly before his speech and the other appeared 
in 1851.2, On February 3 of that year, the first night of 
the session, Sir John Pakington gave notice that he 
would raise the question of the sugar duties on the aist ; 
but by that time Lord John Russell had resigned and 
Lord Derby was about to succeed him with Disraeli as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Pakington himself as 
Secretary for the Colonies. The latter stated in answer 
to a question that the Government did not mean to bring 
forward proposals which could not be carried in the 
present Parliament ; but Derby said on June 10, shortly 
before Parliament was dissolved, that the menace of slave 
sugar must be met, if not by increasing the differential 
duties, at least by arresting their fall; and this declara- 
tion was not forgotten by the ‘‘ West Indians,’ even when 
the new Parliament was found to differ little in com- 
plexion from the old. Petitions from the colonies were 
got up by a body calling itself the “‘ National Association 
for the Protection of Industry and Capital throughout 
the British Empire,’ and were published in an appeal 
for “‘an impartial re-hearing’”’ ;* and nobody knew for 
certain what the Government would do till the evening 


1 Hansard (1850), cxi. 528, 536, 561, 583, 586, 588, 590. 

2 In June of this year, when his father succeeded as fourteenth Earl 
of Derby, he became Lord Stanley. His pamphlets took the form of 
letters to Gladstone. 

3 The Case of the Free-Labour British Colonies, etc., 1852. 
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of Friday, December 3, when Disraeli, speaking for five 
hours in ‘a House crowded to suffocation,” introduced 
his Budget. It was then known that, though the planters 
were promised some minor concessions,/ their dwindling 
protection was to be allowed to run out in 1854. 

Disraeli had once stated in Parliament that he thought 
the abolition of slavery ‘“‘ the greatest blunder that was 
ever committed by the English people”; and he had 
shown as little regard for the planters as for the negroes 
when he incited the former to persist in opposing the 
Sugar Act after it had been amended in their favour in 
1848. A few days earlier, one of his opponents had 
described him as saying, “‘ with a face which I have never 
seen equalled in the theatre,’ that he had never attempted 
to reverse the policy of free trade in corn. This may 
have been true in the sense that one may agitate against 
a measure without formally demanding its repeal; but 
he had not so restrained himself in regard to the sugar 
duties; and his refusal to grant an application for relief 
which had been submitted to him by the ‘‘ West Indians”’ 
was based on the twofold ground that the country had 
decided against it and that in the present circumstances 
no relief was needed. The importation of British sugar 
for home consumption in 1852 as compared with 1851 
had increased by 1,250,000 cwt., whilst that of foreign 
sugar had decreased by about 600,000 cwt. “I may be 
called a traitor—I may be called a renegade—but I want 
to know whether there is any gentleman in this House, 
wherever he may sit, who would recommend a differential 
duty to prop up a prostrate industry which is actually 
commanding the metropolitan market.” It was no 
doubt fortunate for Disraeli that he could adduce such 
figures as a reason for subordinating his own judgment to 
that of the public; but in themselves they meant little, 


1 British muscovado sugar, being coarser than the corresponding 
grade of Cuban sugar (see p. 57), was now to be refined “‘in bond,” 
that is, before it paid duty. 
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as the decrease in foreign sugar might be as temporary as 
it had proved to be in 1849. And in point of fact the 
importation rose from 675,000 cwt. in this year to 
1,522,000 in 1853 and 2,434,000 in 1854. 

On the following Thursday, in order still further to 
clarify the attitude of the Government, a debate on the 
sugar duties was initiated by the Opposition; and 
Pakington, who replied for his colleagues, showed himself 
more sorrowful than consistent in throwing over his 
friends. ‘‘ Tremendous sufferings’ had been inflicted on 
the West Indies—“ greater than in the history of the 
world any country had ever inflicted on any part of itself ’’; 
but nevertheless, in view of the figures cited by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, they must be left to their 
fate. Much more cheerful and unabashed was the re- 
cantation of Stanley, who declared that Ministers had ‘ no 
intention whatever at present or hereafter of renewing 
that differential duty which was shortly about to expire.”’ 
He had just discovered—what free traders had always 
asserted—that under such a system the more prosperous 
colonies would enjoy an unfair advantage. Little more 
than a year ago he had contended in his second pamphlet 
that, if protection were withdrawn from the West Indies, 
they might relapse ‘from the habits of a civilised com- 
munity into a wilderness peopled by such inhabitants as 
travellers meet in the interior of Africa or on a South-sea 
island” ; but now he was “ glad to think that that was 
the last time they should ever have to discuss in that 
House the question of the sugar duties,” } 

1 Hansard (1852), cxxiii. 849, 850, 1156-1158, 1176, 1183, 1193, 
1198, 1199; Moneypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, 1910-20, iii. 
413-416. 7 


CHAPTER III 
BRITISH GUIANA 


IT is natural to think of free trade and emancipation as 
separate problems; but the former in this. case was 
important only in its relation to the latter. Before 1838 
the planters had slavery, but practically, as their output 
of sugar was too large for the home market, they had not 
protection. After 1838 they had lost slavery but did 
have protection ; and, so long as prices rose in proportion 
to the cost of labour, they could evade the burden of 
emancipation by passing it on to the consumer. As they 
had already received what Parliament considered a fair 
compensation for the loss of their slaves, it was impossible 
that this state of things should continue ; and free trade, 
far from being an injury to the planters, was really a 
benefit, inasmuch as it forced them to meet the exigencies 
of a new situation. 

In the following survey some attention, however 
slight, will be given to all the fifteen sugar colonies; but 
it would be impossible to present more than an outline of 
the subject without concentrating on one or two of their 
number. In this and the following chapter we shall be 
occupied mainly with Guiana and Trinidad, the two West 
Indian colonies which solved the problem of emancipation 
by importing labour from India; and the remainder of 
the book will be devoted to Jamaica. 

It is obvious that the planters could not settle down 
to make the best of the Sugar Act so long as they were 
hoping and even working for its repeal; and we have 
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seen that this was the disposition in which they were 
encouraged by the protectionist party at Westminster. 
Guiana was one of three Crown colonies in or near the 
West Indies; but, unlike Trinidad and St. Lucia, it had 
a constitution which was suitable, and had often been 
used, for the purpose of obstructing the Home Govern- 
ment; and on December 30, 1847, a resolution was 
carried in the Court of Policy that the Civil List should 
be cut down by at least 25 per cent. The pretext was 
economy ; but, if this had been the real object of the 
reformers, they would hardly have attacked the Civil 
List, which accounted for only one-seventh of the revenue 
and moreover was the only part of it not open to re- 
duction; and the disguise was dropped, some three 
months later, when their leader, Peter Rose, “that 
leviathan of the Colonial Bank,’ declared in the Com- 
bined Court ? that he would not vote a shilling of supply 
“until the Government act fairly towards us by giving 
us that protection which is our due.’”’ Thus emboldened 
by the appointment of Bentinck’s Committee, of which 
they had just heard, they were merely exasperated 
when the Government refused to adopt its report; 
and the annual tax ordinance, after being extended for 
three months, was allowed to expire on September 30, 
1848. 

Governor Light, who had been nearly ten years in 
office, had intimated his resignation shortly before this 
controversy arose; but, reluctant to leave it unsettled, 
he did not quit the colony till May 19; and the problem 
of finding a willing and suitable successor was not solved 
‘ till the following November, when the post was accepted 
by Henry Barkly, a wealthy Scottish merchant and 
planter and one of the most prominent West Indians in 
Parliament. This was a new departure, but the novelty 


1 The Court of Policy combined with certain ‘‘ Financial Representa- 
tives.” The constitution of Guiana is explained in British Slave 
Emancipation, chapter viii. 
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was rather in the merchant than in the planter, for 
it had long been usual to send peers and military 
officers as Governors to colonies in which they owned 
estates. 

Barkly entered on his duties in February 1849; but 
obstruction was encouraged by the appointment of an- 
other parliamentary Committee ;1 and it was not till 
August 16 that he succeeded, without prejudice to the 
Civil List, in putting an end to the deadlock. The 
customs duties were then reimposed after a suspension of 
nearly eleven months and a loss to the revenue of about 
£150,000; but, as the result of drastic economies, chiefly 
at the expense of immigration, the actual deficit was no 
more than £40,000. 

This strike of legislators against a free trade Govern- 
ment was accompanied by a strike of labourers against 
their perforce free trade employers. We have seen that 
the Sugar Act had compelled the planters to reduce 
wages, and in most of the colonies the negroes submitted 
quietly enough. In Guiana, with the exception of 
Trinidad, wages were at their highest. Yet here the 
creole labourers refused to accept a reduction of 25 per 
cent., though they were paid by the task and were offered 
the alternative of receiving a fourth less pay or of doing 
for the same pay a fourth more work. Unfortunately, 
such a bargain was more easily made than kept, for credit 
was unobtainable, and we find one of the largest resident 
proprietors complaining that there was “‘no money in 
the place to pay wages.”’ The strike began in January 
1848, a few days after the first motion against the Civil 
List, and lasted for more than a year ; and its continuance 
was more inexcusable than its inception, because the 
planters soon became less embarrassed, and the negroes 
might safely have acted on the advice given them as late 
as November in a missionary journal—that “instead of 
working five or six hours and loitering six or seven hours 


1 See p. 59. 
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in the day of twelve hours, they should work two hours 
more and loiter two hours less.” Eight years earlier, 
when there had been a similar crisis, Governor Light had 
commented on the good order and even good manners 
maintained by the negroes during a month’s idleness ; 
but their conduct on this occasion was as far as possible 
from meriting such praise. In the first four weeks there 
had been incendiarism of the sort which in England 
would have been called rick-burning ; and, though this 
evil was soon checked, crimes of all other kinds increased 
as the savings of the strikers became exhausted, especially 
when the customs duties expired and the colony was 
almost “ flooded ” with foreign spirits. At the November 
sessions the cases of felony were twice the usual number. 
The plundering of cane-fields and provision grounds, 
always a common offence, now prevailed to an extent 
“almost inconceivable’”’; and the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in its report on Guiana for 1849 
said that “ the great bulk of the negroes are fast relapsing 
into their old superstitions and retrograding in respect to 
all the decent habits of civilised life.” 

That the colony could not dispense with its immigrants, 
who had remained at work where not intimidated by the 
creoles, was the obvious lesson of the strike; but the 
emergency value of these people was a small matter in 
comparison with their importance in making up the 
permanent deficiency of labour; and the legislature at 
this crisis might certainly have been better employed 
than in suspending the taxes, without which it would 
be impossible either to pay or to borrow for further 
immigration. 

We have seen that Guiana in one respect had suffered 
irreparably from emancipation because, owing to the 
want of labour, its place in the home market for coffee 
had been captured by Ceylon. In 1849 there were only 
sixteen coffee estates, and their combined output was less 

1 See p. 8. 
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than had been produced, twenty years earlier, on a single 
plantation.1 The collapse of coffee-planting had left more 
labour for sugar, but not nearly enough. According to 
a “rough census ’’ made by the police on December 31, 
1848, the number of labourers resident on the estates was 
34,622, and considerably more than half of these were 
immigrants—about 8000 Indians, 6000 Africans and 5000 
Portuguese from Madeira. The majority—over 40,000— 
of the emancipated negroes had become peasant pro- 
prietors and were settled in villages ; and Barkly estimated 
that the 17,000 acres they had acquired were now worth 
more “in exchangeable value”? than the property of 
their former masters. They worked occasionally on the 
estates, but their labour was of little account except in 
populous districts, where the comparative idleness of 
individuals was compensated by their number. Here, as 
in Jamaica, the Stipendiary Magistrates lamented the 
retrogression of the negroes,” who now aspired to no more 
than bare necessaries and would not always work even 
for these; for we find it remarked that their habit of 
stealing from each other’s grounds was due in most cases 
to ‘‘ absolute hunger.’ 

Resident labour had by no means stabilised itself 
when the police took their census on December 31, 1848. 
In fact, the creoles were slipping away faster than ever. 
Six months earlier, there had been 3000 more labourers 
at work than the number then enumerated; and, six 
months later, there were 3000 fewer. Barkly was unable 
to account for ‘this internal hemorrhage,” which he 
considered “‘ the monster evil of the day’ ; for wages in 
1849 had rather risen than fallen, and the cost of living, 
owing to the suspension of customs duties, was lower. 


1 Guiana had once produced a good deal of cotton. The extinction 
of this industry was not due to emancipation, but to American com- 
petition and a low tariff as compared with sugar. The output fell from 
16,000 bales in 1827 to 3376 bales in 1834, and ceased with 24 bales in 


1844. 
2 On this point see British Slave Emancipation, p. 198. 
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But what alarmed him most of all was not the extent of 
the exodus, but its destination. Hitherto most of those 
who left the estates had sought to acquire land within the 
cultivated area and had not hesitated to pay as much as 
£50 an acre for the advantage of nearness to plantations, 
markets and chapels. But there had always been some 
who preferred the life of a backwoodsman to that of a 
peasant proprietor. For these, Crown land was available 
at {1 an acre, and private but uncultivated land at even 
less ; for the early Dutch colonists, dreading attack from 
the sea, had formed their settlements not at the mouths 
of the rivers but much higher up ; and the reputed owners 
of these properties, long since abandoned, were glad to 
dispose of them in plots at the rate of two dollars an acre. 
It might have been supposed that the havoc wrought by 
the Sugar Act and the commercial crisis would counteract 
this lure. Nevertheless, at a time when many sugar 
estates were fetching only 4os. an acre at execution sales, 
the tide of migration was setting strongly towards the 
wilds, and not from the estates only, but even from the 
villages, some of which were “utterly abandoned.”’ 
Many of the freeholders, having exhausted the fertility of 
their plots and having in most cases paid only half of the 
purchase money, were betaking themselves to regions 
where they could count on virgin soil and a superfluity of 
game; and, in order to escape the liability on their 
former holdings, they usually had their new purchases 
made out in the names of their children. Barkly had 
seen something of the settlers in the course of “‘a day or 
two’s boating ’”’ up the river Demerara and found that 
their number had “ enormously increased,’ both banks 
being lined for fifty or sixty miles with their ‘‘ mud-built 
hovels roughly thatched with grass.” He had satisfied 
himself that they were “relapsing into barbarism of the 
deepest dye’’; and the same opinion was expressed by 
a Stipendiary Magistrate, who wrote that they were 
becoming “ denizens of the forest ”’ and thus blasting the 
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hopes of those who were interested in the future of the 
emancipated slaves. 

Specially, if not exclusively, unfortunate in the 
working of its political and industrial system, Guiana was 
the more vulnerable to the general loss of monopoly and 
contraction of credit. The result of complete emancipa- 
tion in 1838 had been to halve the average production of 
sugar ; and the scarcity of labour, aggravated by three 
years of drought, had precluded any considerable 
recovery till in 1845, on the eve of free trade and just in 
time to mitigate its first effects, coolies began to be 
imported.? Sugar estates had been going bankrupt at 
the rate of three or four a year; but all the weaklings 
were eliminated by the commercial crisis, and in 1849 no 
fewer than forty-one, nearly a fourth of the whole number, 
were either sequestrated preparatory to sale or actually 
sold. The ruin represented by these figures was, how- 
ever, very unequally distributed. What was called “ the 
east coast of Demerara ’’—that is, the east side of the 
estuary at the mouth of the river Essequibo—had not 
been much affected by emancipation and suffered little 
even now. Here was a group of large estates with ample 
resources and an exceptionally good soil; and, being 
situated near Georgetown and the many villages formed 
in its outskirts and along the unfinished Demerara 
railway, they could count on sufficient, though irregular, 
labour. The villagers were said to do, on the average, 
less than four days’ work a month—to be exact, 38¢% 
tasks ;* but, as already mentioned, such labourers could 
be valuable when sufficiently numerous. This district 
had almost trebled the number of its inhabitants since 


wPuP. rB5T. Vols REX: 

2 The year 1846 was one of extreme drought. But, comparing the 
years 1844-45 and 1847-48, we find that the export of sugar increased 
from 78,000 to 93,000 hhds. 

3 Report of Commissioners appointed at the instance of the Combined 
Court.—P.P., 1851, vol. xxxix. The resident creoles were said to do 
ten tasks a month. 
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emancipation, and its production of sugar had fallen off 
_ by only 14 per cent., whereas on the opposite coast of the 
estuary, where there was not a single town, the decline 
in production was 52 per cent. Here and there through- 
out the colony, where population had accumulated or not 
decreased, there were flourishing estates ; but in all the 
remote or sparsely peopled districts it was only with 
the aid of the immigrants that cultivation had been 
maintained. 

It has been stated that the immigrants resident on 
the estates consisted of Africans, Madeirans and Indian 
coolies. The first, as they were the healthiest and could 
not leave the colony, were the most valuable. They were 
also the cheapest, being now imported at the expense of 
the Home Government; and though little better than 
savages, they were usually docile, as the slave-traders, in 
whose ships they had been captured, were wise enough to 
attack only the less warlike tribes. But the supply of 
these immigrants fluctuated with the success of our 
cruisers, and would cease altogether if the slave trade 
should be suppressed. The climate, or at least the 
acclimatisation, was very hard on the Madeirans whom 
the planters procured for themselves with the assistance 
of a bounty. They made excellent, but not permanent, 
labourers, as they much preferred huckstering to field 
work, but did so well in that trade that new arrivals 
could always be expected when they went home with 
their savings.1 On one vessel the amount taken back 
was no less than 60,000 dollars. The coolies came in 
almost equal numbers from Calcutta and Madras, and 
this meant that only about half of them were suited to 
the climate, the alluvial flats of Guiana being as similar 
to the delta of the Ganges as they were unlike the hilly 
country of the Malabar coast. Hence sickness, idleness 
and vagrancy were rife amongst the Madras coolies, 


1 Madeira was an overpeopled and poverty-stricken island, and 
Guiana was its land of promise. 
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whilst the Bengalese were healthy and industrious. More- 
over, in contrast to the dirty and ragged appearance of 
the former, they were “ bright, clean and gay.”’ 

Coolies were imported at the public charge and were 
ordered in batches, mainly in consultation with the non- 
resident proprietors. A loan had been issued and readily 
subscribed in London on the security of an ordinance 
passed in 1844; but the success of a subsequent ordinance 
was frustrated by the collapse of the money market ; and 
the coolies who continued to arrive till the middle of 1848 
could not have been paid for if the Home Government 
had not taken up the loan. The colonial authorities 
must still have hoped to continue the immigration, for 
an ordinance to correct its abuses was passed as late as 
March 4, 1848; but Grey wrote on the 29th that no 
applications for coolies had been received in London 
during the last three months, and that there seemed to be 
“a general understanding that the renewal of this kind 
of immigration would not be proposed ” ; and long before 
the end of 1849, the year in which so many estates became 
bankrupt, the colonists had come to the same conclusion 
as the non-residents. 

At such a time the Indian immigration might well 
be considered too costly; but this was not the only 
reason why it had been given up. The coolies—at least 
the Madras coolies—had taken full advantage of the law 
which prohibited contracts for more than a year; and 
Grey had vetoed all attempts to put down idleness and 
vagrancy by direct compulsion. As a matter of fact, 
three years’ contracts were now in force ; but their validity 
depended on the ordinance of March 4, 1848, which Grey 
had not confirmed but merely allowed to operate till a 
new one should be enacted. An immigration scheme 
calculated to prevent idleness and vagrancy had indeed 
been adopted on his recommendation in Mauritius; but 
the stamp duties, which we shall find to have caused its 
failure in Trinidad, were equally unpopular in Guiana ; 
and the Governor of Trinidad spoke for both colonies 
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when he said that, quite apart from the state of the 
_ money market, he thought it inadvisable to raise new 

loans for immigration unless it should first be placed on 
a very different footing. 

The question of Indian labour being thus in abeyance, 
it remained to reanimate, if possible, the growing lethargy 
of the creoles; and on June I, 1849, in replying to a 
despatch which he described as “ gloomy in the extreme,” 
Grey prescribed his usual remedy for ‘the downward 
progress of the colony ’’—usual, because he never lost 
sight of the idea that the negroes, when rescued from the 
direct compulsion which was slavery, ought to have been 
subjected to the indirect compulsion which was the 
mainspring of free labour. His suggestion now was that 
the whole colony should be divided into districts in each 
of which there should be an elective board or council for 
the levying and spending of a localrate. The rate, being 
his specific for a people ‘‘so unfortunately addicted to 
idleness,” was to be imposed on all houses, even the 
meanest, in proportion to the number of inmates ; every 
ratepayer who could read and write was to have a vote; 
and with the funds thus provided was to be established a 
school “within easy reach” of every place with more 
than a very small number of inhabitants, and also in 
each district an institution which should serve as both 
hospital and workhouse.t Such a system of local govern- 
ment could, however, be no remedy for the present 
distress; and the Governor was obviously anxious to 
shelve the project as tactfully as possible. His first plea 
was that the representatives of the planters after the 
recent “ political turmoil’’ were not attracted to ques- 
tions so much less exciting; and later he mentioned 
an objection which Grey himself had foreseen—that a 
direct assessment on the cultivated districts would merely 
stimulate the flight of population to the wilds. 

Grey had written at great length; but the one really 


1 A local assessment for the maintenance of roads and bridges was 
imposed a year or two later. 
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important suggestion was contained in the last few lines 
of his despatch, where he expressed himself as “ by no 
means certain’’ that, under improved conditions, the 
Indian immigration might not advantageously be re- 
sumed, and cited in explanation a recent despatch to 
Trinidad. It appeared from this document, a copy of 
which was enclosed, that an ordinance had been passed 
in Trinidad for promoting the industry of immigrants 
who should be brought into the colony at the public 
expense. Grey had disallowed the ordinance on the 
familiar ground that it imposed direct compulsion and 
not merely a “compulsion of circumstances,’ and also 
because wages were to be fixed by the Governor and 
could therefore bear no relation to individual intelligence 
or skill; but he wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he had no objection to “strict police discipline 
and rigorous regulations ”’ ; and, in order to illustrate his 
meaning, he outlined a scheme by which the immigrants 
would be confined to certain ‘‘ locations,’’ would be taxed 
weekly for medical and other expenses, and for non- 
payment would be put to penal labour on the roads. 
These proposals would provide the element of coercion 
which had hitherto been wanting ; and soon afterwards 
Grey announced that he reluctantly accepted the ordi- 
nance of March 4, 1848, in so far as it authorised three 
years’ contracts. 

We have seen that Parliament, when it revised the 
sugar duties in 1848, had undertaken to guarantee the 
interest on any loans up to a total of £500,000 that might 
be raised for industrial purposes in the West Indies; but 
the offer had elicited no response ; and the Court of Policy 
in the autumn of 1848 had failed to act on Barkly’s 
reminder that the coolies imported in 1845 would in little 
more than a year complete their term. Its apathy would, 
ceteris paribus, have been confirmed by the bankruptcies 
of 1849; but at that time there was a sharp rise in the 
price of sugar, the Cuban crop of the previous year having 


ce 
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been ruined by drought, and many of the wealthy 
absentees ventured to re-establish their estates. In this 
more hopeful atmosphere the effect of Grey’s concessions 
soon made itself felt—so much so that in January 1850 
the Combined Court resolved to apply for half ef the 
guaranteed loan. So large a demand rather surprised 
the Home Government, but they agreed to it on finding 
that Trinidad was to be the only other claimant. 

There was some difference of opinion as to how the 
money should be applied ; but it was ultimately decided 
that £50,000 should be used to complete the Demerara 
East Coast Railway, of which only eight miles had yet 
been constructed, and the rest for immigration ; and on 
August 4, when the loan had been sanctioned, five 
ordinances were passed, one referring to immigrants in 
general, the others to coolies—now to be taken only from 
Bengal—to liberated Africans and Madeirans. The plan 
followed was that of the Mauritius Ordinance,! which 
secured the effectiveness of immigration and made it 
more or less self-supporting, but there were important 
alterations. Contracts for three years as well as for one 
year were authorised ; and, in view of higher wages and 
greater cost of importation, the taxes and restrictions 
imposed on the labourer were more severe. The monthly 
tax on coolies not under contract was at the rate of 
£3 16s. 6d. a year as compared with 30s. in Mauritius. 
Immigrants of all classes could be apprehended if found 
on a working day two miles from their locations and 
without a ticket of leave. Coolies in a similar case were 
liable to fourteen days’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
and for absence from work they could be heavily fined. 
Africans were to be “indented” annually, but might 
change their employers at the end of each year. The 
ordinances came immediately into operation; but the 
East India Company objected to several of the provisions, 
and these were subsequently modified. 

1 See p. 52. 
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Such was the new system of immigration, an instru- 
ment and also a product of free trade ; for it conflicted in 
some respects with the principle of free labour as under- 
stood at the time of emancipation and had been devised 
by Lord Grey, a free trader who had never accepted that 
interpretation of the principle, as a means of coping with 
unrestricted foreign competition. Hitherto immigra- 
_ tion had been conducted under the Orders in Council of 
1838, modified in some respects but still substantially in 
force, and, though applicable only to the Crown colonies, 
compulsory as a pattern for legislation in the chartered 
colonies. These laws prohibited contracts for more than 
one year, and made it practically impossible to punish 
idleness and vagrancy because the only remedy for breach 
of contract was to bring an action in the courts, and 
the only persons recognised as vagrants were beggars, 
sorcerers and prostitutes. It was now part of the agree- 
ment made and presumably understood by the immigrant 
that he should submit to direct restraint; and, con- 
sidering the wastefulness and loss of life occasioned by the 
former system, one can hardly deny the necessity for the 
change. 

Here, nevertheless, was an opening for the Abolitionists, 
who might have stressed the fact that indentured labour 
in the sugar colonies was no longer free labour—not a 
bad thing to do at a time when the anti-slavery sentiment, 
once dominant in the country, had grievously declined ; + 
but, instead of confining themselves to this point, they 
raised the whole question of immigration and even 
represented all Governments since emancipation as 
having concurred in oppressing the negroes. When Grey 
took office—and, for that matter, when he left office— 
the negroes were as free as they had been in 1838; yet 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter could say, “‘ Under the late 


1 “ Our clear and bounden duty is either to give the West Indian his 
slaves or to compensate him for the damage he sustains from the slaves 
of others ’’—this in view of the fact that the public had now “‘ come 
round to less fastidious tastes.’’—The Times, January 29, 1848. 
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colonial administration they were scourged with thongs,} 
_ but nowit appears they are to be whipped with scorpions.” 
“ Planter-legislators ’’ were naturally not in favour with 
this journal, which, however, when there was some 
question of giving representative government to the 
Crown colonies, was of opinion that “they cannot be 
governed worse in any case than they now are.” The 
Society, whose organ this was, had deputed two of its 
members? to visit the West Indies; but it is not with 
much hope of finding a real appreciation of the facts that 
we turn to two memorials which were submitted by the 
Committee to Lord Grey in March and October 1850. 

It was said at the outset of this work that emancipa- 
tion implied immigration since, as the negro was free to 
refuse employment on the estates, the planter ought to 
be equally free to look elsewhere for labour. The 
memorialists declared themselves favourable to immigra- 
tion provided it maintained “‘ the equality of the sexes 
except in the case of families ’’ ® and was paid for by the 
persons interested and not by the public; and the 
impracticability of the first condition did not distress 
them, as in their opinion the negroes had never been 
unwilling to work,* but had merely resented ‘‘ the servile 
terms’ offered them and consequently were “not 


1 One of these “‘thongs’’ was presumably the licensing law of 
Guiana, which the Anti-Slavery Society had denounced as intended 
to reduce the emancipated classes to ‘‘ the condition of serfs on the 
plantations or to drive them backwards into a state of barbarism.”’ In 
point of fact, the duty on a hawker’s licence—which was the chief 
grievance—had been imposed long before the abolition of slavery and 
in 1843 had been reduced from 15 to 10 dollars. The similar duty in 
England was /4. 

2 John Candler and G. W. Alexander. Their report is printed in 
the Anti-Slavery Reporter for February and March 1851. 

3 Liberated Africans had no wives, and the coolies left theirs in 
India to cultivate their plots. 

4 The attitude of the Society on this question was regretted by 
Charles Buxton. ‘‘ It seems to me hardly credible that from so many 
of these islands planters should have so loudly demanded an increase 
in the number of hands when there was not really some occasion for 
such an increase.’’—A nti-Slavery Reporter, August 1859. 
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to be blamed but rather commended ”’ for leaving the 
estates. 

The Orders in Council of 1838 were approved by the 
memorialists, but, with that exception, they considered 
that immigration “ from first to last ” had been conducted 
on “ false principles”’; and in proof of their contention 
they referred specially to Guiana. No fewer than 46,625 
immigrants—their first figure was 52,801—had been 
imported into Guiana at the public expense, but at the 
end of 1848 only 19,122 were returned by the police as 
residing on the estates, and what had become of the rest ? 
Few had left the colony, few were in other occupations, 
except Madeirans, “‘ some of whom have turned hucksters 
and petty tradesmen,’’ and no considerable number could 
be vagrants, as “the police prevent that,” and “the 
fearful alternative ’’ must therefore be faced that a vast 
number, probably over 25,000, had perished. Happily 
the premises were too weak to support any such con- 
clusion. It could not truly be said that “ few” immi- 
grants had left the colony when West Indians?! and 
Madeirans were constantly coming and going; not 
“some ’”’ but a great many of the latter were in other 
occupations ; and we have seen that vagrancy which 
accounted for most of the dead and missing could not be 
prevented by the police, the Orders in Council of 1838 
having proved useless. The mortality amongst the 
Madeirans had certainly been heavy; but, of nearly 
12,000 coolies, it would appear that the number finally un- 
accounted for and not necessarily dead was no more than 
576.2, The other charges had even less excuse—that the 
immigrants had actually driven out the creoles, that the 
wages of the latter had been so reduced that they were 
compelled to “seek subsistence elsewhere,’ and that 
their morals were corrupted by “‘ sensual and idolatrous 


1 Of the 10,000 West Indian immigrants, the great majority had 
gone home. 
2 Barkly to Grey, April 18, 1850. 
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Hindoos.” Whatever other motives the creoles may have 
had for leaving the estates, we know that they had been 
influenced most of all by the desire to achieve inde- 
pendence and leisure through the purchase of land. The 
average rate of wages in Guiana, even after the strike, 
was Is. 8d. for a task, and two tasks could be done, 
occasionally at least, in a day; and finally as to morals, 
out of 244 persons in the penal settlement at Georgetown, 
there were only three coolies and ten Madeirans. 

In the second of their two papers, which covers seven 
folio pages of small print, the memorialists passed from 
immigration in general to the ordinances which had 
recently been passed. The coolie ordinance would 
certainly have been stamped “ with a character of gross 
injustice ’’ if it had brought ‘ within its grasp ”’ the 7496 
persons previously introduced ; but so far was it from 
doing so that it distinguished between ‘new coolie 
immigrants ”’ and “ old coolie immigrants.” Nor was it 
the case that the coolies could not choose their employers 
and had to accept whatever the latter might “ choose to 
give or pay.” The Agent-General for Immigration might 
indeed allot them at discretion, but only if they had 
failed to choose for themselves ; and they were to have 
the current rate of wages. 

When we consider that the Anti-Slavery Society, 
whilst opposing the importation of free labour into the 
British colonies, was agitating against the interception of 
slave labour for foreign colonies,? it is no wonder that the 
memorials excited great indignation in Guiana and 
Trinidad ; and perhaps the only point likely to enlist 
sympathy at home was that in which they attacked the 
financing of immigration from public funds. It is true 
that the creole negro was being taxed to some extent for 
the importation of labour; but under the new system, 
which the Society denounced, about one-half of the 
expense was transferred from the public to the coolies 


1 See p. 60. 
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and their employers. Moreover, there were only 1881 
direct tax-payers in Guiana; and the rum duty, the 
proceeds of which exceeded what had hitherto been spent 
on immigration, had been imposed at the instance of the 
Home Government to check the consumption of ardent 
spirits. In proportion to its success it fell on the planter ; 
but the consumption per head was still four times as great 
as in the United Kingdom. Of all the generalisations put 
forward on this occasion, perhaps the most unwarranted 
was that the negroes in Guiana were “ pressed beyond 
the capacity of endurance by heavy taxation.” The 
public taxes were little more than £1 a head as compared 
with £2 in Britain ; and the local rates, so heavy a burden 
in the latter, were non-existent. Imported articles of 
food were indeed heavily taxed; but this, as we have 
seen, gave increased value to the provision grounds ; and 
in a report drawn up for purely medical purposes it was 
estimated that during the ten years 1835-45 each in- 
dividual consumed annually on the average 50 Ib. of 
fresh meat, 7 lb. of pork and 26 Ib. of salted meat. The 
Europeans were only a minute fraction of the population, 
and yet the consumption of wine per head exceeded that 
of Britain to almost the same extent as the consumption 
of spirits.4 

From these criticisms of the Indian immigration we 
return to its actual value, and here the question arises, 
Could the colony afford to revive an expedient which had 
been adopted when its monopoly of the home market was 
still unimpaired ? It is true that sugar then brought 
in £30 a ton and was now worth only £20; but much of 
the cost would henceforth be borne by the immigrants 
themselves ; and we have seen that the free trade settle- 
ment of 1848 must be estimated on a much broader basis 
than that of prices. The colonists had obtained the 


1 The two memorials and the replies by Governor Barkly, the Court 


of Policy and the Emigration Commissioners are printed in P.P., 1851, 
vol. xxxix. . 
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repeal of the navigation laws and the removal of all 
_ restrictions on their foreign commerce—a twofold con- 
cession which had once been reckoned—perhaps too 
hopefully—as a saving of £5 a ton,! or half the fall in 
the price of sugar; wages had been reduced; and the 
Emigration Commissioners, owing to the competition of 
British and American shipowners, were able to obtain 
freights at little more than {10 a head as compared with 
the former average of {15. Moreover, there was a great 
improvement in the health and industry of the coolies, 
who were all Bengalese and under much stricter regula- 
tion ; and the mortality, once so considerable, fell nearly 
to I per cent. 

But more important than any of the economies which 
had been dictated by the exigencies of free trade was the 
bracing effect of foreign competition. The agriculture of 
Guiana continued to be primitive, for the intricate 
system of canals and open drains precluded the use of the 
plough and almost the only implements in use were the 
shovel, hoe and cutlass; but the amazing fertility of the 
soil, though it still encouraged slovenly methods of 
cultivation, was at least better utilised. The yield of 
sugar per acre, which in 1844 was said to have been over- 
estimated at three-quarters of a hogshead, was now 1} 
hogsheads or approximately one ton; and this must have 
been due in some measure to the new class of resident 
proprietors, mostly ex-managers and overseers who had 
acquired bankrupt estates at break-up prices and, though 
usually lacking in capital and credit, had at least experi- 
ence and skill. A more indubitable cause for congratu- 
lation was, however, the enterprise in manufacture for 
which Guiana with its many opulent absentees had 
long been distinguished. Steam-mills, which this colony 
had been the first to introduce, were now universal. 
Many of a superior kind, which extracted 65 instead of 
50 per cent. of the juice, had been erected since the Act 

1 See p. 58. 
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of 1846; and from that period the tendency on all the 
large estates had been to adopt processes for obtaining 
a finer quality of sugar. Steam power was also being 
used for draining, and it was said that in a few years no 
large plantation on the sea-coast would be without a 
draining engine. 

In November 1851 Governor Barkly wrote that the 
situation of the proprietors was unquestionably better 
than it had been for some years past ; and, six months 
later, he announced the dissipation of all his fears as to 
the success of free trade: ‘‘I entertain no manner of 
doubt that British Guiana in the course of a few years 
will be able to furnish an unlimited supply of tropical 
produce in successful competition with any country in 
the world.’’ One may smile at the optimism which could 
anticipate anything like “an unlimited supply ” ; but in 
sugar—favoured, no doubt, by the decline of coffee—the 
slavery level of exportation had at least been regained 
when these words were written in 1852. 

It must have contributed in some measure to broaden 
the basis of this recovered prosperity that the Governor 
had ventured to make what he described as “ the first 
legislative attempt ” to distinguish between good and bad 
negroes. How to recruit the police was a problem in all 
the West Indian colonies. There was little desire to enter 
the force. In Trinidad some disposition to do so had 
evaporated under threats ; and the Governor might have 
had men “ brought out for the purpose”’ from this country 
if he had not been convinced that more than half of them 
“would have been in hospital with delirium tremens in 
six months.”’ Hence each island had a police force drawn 
mainly from its neighbours and consequently highly 
paid. A large addition to the force in Guiana was, 
however, made possible by the strike of 1847. ‘‘ The 
wealthy and industrious villagers ” soon found that their 
property was far more exposed than that of the planters 

1 Report by Dr. Shier: P.P., 1852, vol. xxxi. 
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and that the strikers preferred plundering other provision 
grounds to working harder on their own. Barkly availed 
himself of this lesson to enrol negroes as rural constables, 
and the experiment fully realised his hopes. Some of 
the constables even “‘outran discretion” by trying to 
put down dancing or drinking in their villages or by 
checking immoralities ‘‘ not cognizable by law’”’; but the 
magistrates had no difficulty in curbing their zeal, and 
out of 1629 who had originally been sworn in, only ten 
were dismissed in the course of a year. 


1 P.P., 1849, vol. xxxvii.; 1850, vol. xxxvi. 


CHAPTER IV 
TRINIDAD AND OTHER COLONIES 


TRINIDAD in those days was a much less important colony 
than Guiana, and, being of the same type and owing its 
recovery to much the same causes, it need not occupy so 
much of our attention. The Governor of Trinidad at 
this period was Lord Harris, who must have been a 
singularly attractive man if Lady Canning was justified 
in describing him, after he had been promoted to high 
office in India, as ‘‘ so easy and comfortable in his manner, 
so amiable and agreeable, so full of appreciation of fun.” 4 
Harris was a Peelite, or in other words a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive, and was appointed in May 1846 by the short-lived 
Ministry which repealed the corn laws; but Lord Grey, 
who succeeded Gladstone as Colonial Secretary in the 
following July, must have found him a man after his own 
heart ; for he had already proposed to establish a system 
of local government and so to subject the negroes to 
direct taxation. An ordinance giving effect to this 
scheme was passed two years later, and the island was 
then divided into districts, in each of which a warden, and 
eventually an elective council, was to manage its affairs. 
A month or two after Harris had assumed office, the 
planters held the first of two meetings to protest against 
the Sugar Act and to solicit, amongst other measures of 
relief, unrestricted access to Africa for labour. This was 
an old demand, and we have seen that quite lately it had 
been put forward in Parliament and had met with the 
1 The Complete Peerage, vi. 330. 
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accustomed rebuff. If Harris was unable to grasp its 
bearing on the slave trade, he ought at least to have 
known that Ministers were less obtuse ; but he strongly 
supported the proposal, insisting that emigration should 
no longer be confined to places under British control, and 
even envisaging a time when the importation of labour 
from Africa would be carried on “as a trade of itself.”’ 
Several other questions had, however, been raised at 
the meeting, and on one of these the new Governor took 
up a much more creditable position. Trinidad was an 
undeveloped colony—so much so that, of more than 
1,287,000 acres, only 208,000 had been granted to in- 
dividuals, and of these only some 32,000 were under 
cultivation ; and the only arrangement that had yet been 
made for the disposal of the vast unappropriated area 
was that sales must be at not less than {1 an acre and in 
parcels of at least a square mile. One cannot imagine 
the negroes availing themselves of the latter condition, 
and they had therefore resorted to squatting—a tempta- 
tion they could hardly have resisted, as there were back- 
woods to which they could “ retire’’ close at hand, and 
even within sight of Port of Spain. The planters at 
their meeting had asked for the prevention of squatting ; 
and here they had a powerful ally in Lord Grey, who 
recommended that no time should be lost in passing a 
law for the summary ejection of all unauthorised occupiers. 
But Grey also advised that the price of Crown land should 
be raised ‘“‘ very considerably,” and that the proceeds of 
sales should be used to clear land for village lots, which 
should be sold at a high price, so that the new freeholders 
“should look to labour on neighbouring estates as their 
main dependence.” Harris did not approve of this 
policy. In fact, he contested what has been so often 
stated as Grey’s leading principle—that the peasants 
should be placed “in circumstances in which a greater 
amount of labour than at present shall be required 
to supply their wants.’’ This, he considered, would 
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“diminish their comfort and happiness, for I do not 
think it necessarily follows that the continued daily 
drudgery of labour improves the lower orders either 
morally or physically ”’ ; and, whilst anxious that all that 
was possible should be done in other directions for the 
planters, he thought that the Crown lands should be used 
as a means of saving the labourer from “‘ becoming too 
dependent on those who might not weigh his interests 
with an impartial hand.’’ Consequently the squatters, 
instead of being ejected, should be required merely to 
pay a small sum for title, and land for villages should be 
sold, not at a high price, but at a minimum of 5s. an acre. 
On the other hand, squatting in future should be rigorously 
suppressed—a task which would be facilitated by the 
proposed institution of wardens.1. These ideas, or most of 
them, took shape in an ordinance which was passed in 
1849. : 

There was another point, and of more immediate 
importance, on which Harris was at issue with the 
Colonial Office, but in this case he was overruled. The 
practice of importing coolies ? from India for a term of 
five years, but on contracts renewed annually, had 
worked no better in Trinidad than in Guiana and 
Mauritius. There was the same waste of public money, 
the same vagabondage, and the same acute distress due 
to privation and disease. Harris believed that in no 
other country had “greater suffering been undergone 
than by these unfortunate people’’; and so impressed 
was he by the urgency of the case that, soon after his 
arrival and without waiting to obtain the concurrence of 

1 P.P., 1847, vol. xxxviii. ; 1847-48, vol. xliv. 

* In reference to the alleged hardships of coolies, Harris wrote on 
July 1, 1848: ‘“ The fact is, there is little comfort for any one ona 
Trinidad sugar estate, and moreover generally no one on it has ever 
been accustomed to any; the manager is probably a person whose 
iron constitution has enabled him to survive numerous contemporaries ; 
the overseers are scarcely lodged and fed so well as the negroes, and 


the coolie on his arrival is certainly no worse off than the lad who comes 
from a comfortable home in England or Scotland.” 
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his Council, he had sought to keep them on the estates by 
introducing a system of tickets of leave and certificates 
of discharge. Grey objected to these regulations—which 
were consequently withdrawn in October 1846—both as 
illegal and as giving powers to the employer which ought 
to have been reserved for the magistrate; and soon 
afterwards he suggested that the colony should adopt the 
immigration scheme which he was then recommending to 
Mauritius. The Council of Trinidad readily agreed ; but 
the ordinance of February 9, 1847, was referred for 
approval to Grey, and did not come into force till June 7.1 
By that time the majority of the coolies had again become 
“utterly disorganised.”” They had begun to leave the 
estates as soon as the “ pass tickets’ were given up and 
were now wandering about, and two temporary hospitals 
which had been established for their accommodation were 
both full. Nor could the new system be made to work, 
its coercive effect being considered too dubious to justify 
the cost. The coolies could be required to pay the 
monthly tax only if they had refused to enter into con- 
tracts ; but in this case it was not they who had refused 
but the planters, suffering as the latter then were from 
the effects of the Sugar Act. Only forty-six of them paid 
or undertook to pay the stamp duty of 4os. a head on 
engagements, and of these one-third offered bills which 
were dishonoured. Many of the coolies who had been 
engaged decamped in less than a week; and, though 
deserters might perhaps be recovered in a small island 
such as Mauritius, it was almost impossible to trace 
them in Trinidad.? 

The scheme for putting the Indian immigration on 
an economical basis had thus broken down; but in 
Trinidad as in Guiana the supply of coolies was cut off 
because the state of the money market precluded the 


1 The same date as in Mauritius; but Mauritius was about three 
months’ sail from Britain, and Trinidad only about five weeks. 
2 P.P., 1847-48, vol. xlvi. 
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raising of a new loan. This brings us back to the com- 
mercial crisis of 1847, the results of which were thus 
described by the manager of the Colonial Bank, whom 
Harris considered the best business man in the colony 
and the least easily daunted: “ Real estate is now 
perfectly valueless and cannot be realised at any sacrifice ; 
money has disappeared and credit is entirely at an end ; 
mercantile engagements can no longer be met, and parties 
of the highest probity possessed of ample assets in houses 
and landed property are forced into insolvency.” + Such, 
more or less, was the plight of all the West Indies; but 
a glance at the previous history of this colony will enable 
us to understand why it was the worst sufferer from the 
collapse of credit. 

When Trinidad was conquered from Spain in 1797, its 
sugar-planting had hardly begun, having been introduced 
by French refugees from St. Domingue at the time of the 
Revolution ; and its development was checked, ten years 
later, by the abolition of the British slave trade. Negroes 
could be purchased to some extent from other islands so 
long as the intercolonial slave trade remained open; but 
this was closed in 1825, and henceforth, with the exception 
of peons from South America, no labourers could be 
imported till slavery was completely abolished in 1838. 
There was a good crop in the following year, but from 
want of labour only half of it could be cut. Wages began 
at 15d. per task, but soon rose with the price of sugar to 
more than half a dollar—‘ higher than anywhere else on 
earth ’’; and this, whilst attracting labour from abroad, 
discouraged it at home “ owing to the irrefragable fact, 
the more money, the less work.’’ A few months after 
emancipation, an ordinance was passed which fixed a 
scale of bounties—from 5 to 14 dollars—for the intro- 
duction of immigrants from various other West Indian 
colonies and from Canada and the United States. Africans 
from Sierra Leone were imported in 1841 and coolies from 

1 P.P., 1847-48, vol. xlv. 
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India in 1845. The number of slaves in Trinidad had 
never exceeded some 20,000—not a quarter of the number 
in Guiana; but from 1839 to 1846 half as many immi- 
grants were introduced—1I7,000 as against 34,000. When 
one considers that most of the estates were small and that 
two-thirds of them were in the hands of resident pro- 
prietors, some Spanish but mainly French, it is obvious 
that the lavish expenditure in wages and immigration 
bounties and loans would have been impossible but for the 
influx of British capital. We have seen that the London 
merchants at this period were obsessed by the rapid rise 
of Mauritius; but what attention they could spare for 
the West Indies was given mainly to Trinidad—another 
young sugar colony, still less developed and even more 
fertile. 

Lord Harris in June 1848 applied himself to explain 
the catastrophe which had been impending for ten years. 
In 1838 there were 206 estates, and of these thirteen had 
since been abandoned. The contraction of tillage in 
these cases had indeed been more than balanced by its 
extension in others, and the export of sugar had increased 
from 14,000 to 17,000 tons; but Harris computed that 
this result, satisfactory as it seemed, had been achieved, 
on the whole, not only without any net profit, but at “a 
dead loss” of at least £1,000,000. Cultivation had been 
unduly extended ; here, as in Mauritius, people without 
capital had been encouraged to start as planters; and 
there were proprietors, quite unembarrassed in 1838, who 
had spent on improvements all the money they had 
received as compensation for their slaves and were now 
hopelessly in debt. Seventeen estates had realised a 
profit and about the same number had avoided a loss ; 
but the former had sold their sugar in the island and, 
though managed with the utmost economy, had owed 
their success almost entirely to the speculative purchases 
of one firm—a firm which had just failed for £190,000.1 

1 P.P., 1847-48, vol. xlvi. 
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We see from this account that the attempt to make 
good the losses of emancipation by exploiting monopoly 
prices had proved ruinously expensive and must in any 
case have broken down, even if protection had not been 
withdrawn. But the commercial crisis was a more 
immediate danger than free trade, and emergency 
measures were proposed. Harris tried to get a loan for 
the planters from the Home Government, and suggested 
a graduated reduction of all official salaries, beginning 
with his own at a cut of 30 per cent. ; but neither of these 
expedients commended itself to Lord Grey, who was 
confident that the resources of the colony were “ sufficient 
to bring it through its difficulties,” and advised a rather 
bold measure for the revival of industry—that of reducing 
taxation at a time when the Treasurer had reported that 
“his coffers were quite empty.” 4 

The planters could certainly in this way be relieved. 
They paid a duty on the export of their sugar which 
brought in f{11,000; and both directly and indirectly 
they bore the brunt of high import duties. Many of 
these duties, accounting for more than a fourth of their 
value, were levied on articles for use on the estates, such 
as machinery, guano, bricks, hoops and staves; and, 
though the cost of imported foodstuffs was borne primarily 
by the negroes who were the chief consumers, they got it 
back from the planters in wages which, if not “ the highest 
on earth,” were at least the highest in the West Indies. 
Harris proposed to abolish the sugar duty, and began by 
reducing it to 4d.in the pound. He availed himself of the 
Act of 1846 to remove the preference on British goods. He 
cut down the imports tariff, and compensated the revenue 
by an excise duty on rum. An amended Warden’s Ordi- 
nance came into operation in 1849, and this relieved the 
Treasury of schools, roads and rural police by throwing 
their upkeep on the rates. Economy and the stoppage 
of immigration had meanwhile curtailed expenditure ; 

1 Lord Grey, Colonial Policy, i. 128. 
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imports under the lower duties rose almost to their former 
level ; and for 1849 there was a surplus of nearly £15,000. 

The boldest and most novel feature of this financial 
reform was of course the Warden’s Ordinance. We have 
seen that the Governor of Antigua had shrunk from 
subjecting his negroes to direct taxation,! and the risk 
was much greater in Trinidad, where the blacks were more 
French than British and dubiously loyal. The rates, 
as must have been expected, proved most difficult to 
collect ; and direct opposition was aggravated by the 
confusion of races and languages ? and “ the very irregular 
habits in matters of business in which delay and post- 
ponement are the only ones which can be certainly counted 
on.’ An immense number of writs was issued, and 
many small properties were advertised for sale, but the 
rate was usually paid before they were “ brought to the 
hammer.’ We have seen that the wardens, in addition 
to their fiscal responsibilities, were charged with the 
prevention of squatting; and this duty must in some 
quarters have made them even.more unpopular. In one 
case, where a large estate with considerable forest land 
was being surveyed in order to settle the ward-rate, it 
was found that 218 acres were in the occupation of fifty 
families, of whom nothing had previously been known 
and who were living in complete barbarism; and the 
general disposition to squatting is shown in a statement 
of the Governor that large numbers of the negroes, in 
order to escape from civilisation, were content to cultivate 
“the barren sides of mountains from which soil and crop 
were frequently washed away by rains and where more 
than half the day must be spent in fetching water from 
the valley.” 

One can readily believe that the Warden’s Ordinance 
was partly responsible for a very serious disturbance 


2’ See p. 53. 
2 In 1847 there were said to be prisoners from no fewer than forty- 
four countries in the gaol at Port of Spain. 
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which broke out at Port of Spain on October 1, 1849, 
though the primary cause was a change in the prison 
regulations and the spread of revolutionary excitement 
from the French islands. The trouble began when a 
tumultuous deputation was ejected from the Council 
Chamber and retaliated by breaking its windows. Troops 
were summoned, but were so violently stoned that they 
were ordered to fire, and two persons were killed or 
mortally wounded. The Governor left on horseback at 
about seven in the evening, but the carriage which had 
been sent for him three hours earlier was pelted with 
stones and the coachman severely injured. He returned 
at nine o'clock, when “clusters of men” armed with 
sticks and cutlasses were coming into the town; and 
bluejackets were then landed to assist the police and 
special constables. On the following day it became 
known that several estates had been fired, and a mid- 
shipman was despatched for reinforcements to Barbados. 
The crowd continued to increase till late in the afternoon, 
when it gradually dispersed. Attempts were made to 
prove that the rioters were immigrants from other British 
islands; but Harris was glad to find that the desire to 
expel the whites which had animated the mob was 
expressed “ almost universally in French.” 

It may be thought that the financial measures which 
have been described were too late to save the proprietors ; 
for the Governor in a despatch dated a week or two before 
the riot declared that their anticipations of ruin had been 
“fully realised.’”’ We have seen that in June 1848 he 
wrote that only thirteen estates had been thrown up 
since 1838. Now, in September 1849, he reported that 
twenty-eight estates had gone wholly out of cultivation 
since 1846, that as many more had been nearly abandoned, 
and that nineteen planters had gone through the insolvent 
court, paying on the average 32d. in the pound. The 
bankruptcies are the only part of this statement which 

1 P.P., 1850, vol. xi. 
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can be accepted without qualification. Harris had just 
learned that his ordinance for the better government of 
African immigrants had been disallowed ; and one may 
assume from his rather vehement defence of the planters 
as “‘ not a body of men bemoaning the loss of slavery and 
thirsting for the blood of the negro ”’ that he was too angry 
to be critical of exaggerated reports. As the export of 
sugar never seriously fell off and soon increased, it is quite 
impossible to believe that as many as fifty-six estates 
had been either wholly or partially abandoned. [If so, 
they must have been speedily re-established, partly owing 
to the rise in prices, but much more in consequence of the 
decision to raise a loan of £100,000 under the parlia- 
mentary guarantee and to adopt the amended immigra- 
tion scheme which has been explained in connexion with 
Mauritius and Guiana. 

Here we have the real starting-point of recovery, as 
a few figures will enable us to realise. At the time of © 
complete emancipation about 12,000 labourers and 4000 
artisans were located on the estates of Trinidad, and of 
these in 1848 only 3166 remained. The majority of the 
negroes were to be found in the 4878 houses which were 
returned as those of small landowners, and they were of 
little use as labourers, except to some extent during 
harvest. They were said to “adopt the Indian life, 
smoking and sleeping”; and this will not seem much 
of an exaggeration when we consider that it was only 
now, when wages had been reduced, that they began to 
grow provisions for sale. Some of course were really 
energetic, but these usually bought carts and horses and 
made a living by supplanting the estate carriers. 

Determined at all costs to make good the defection of 
their ex-slaves and liberally supported by the London 
merchants, the planters of Trinidad had succeeded in 
keeping up their output of sugar; but they had done so, 
as we have seen, at ruinous expense, and immigration 


1 P.P., 1849, vol. xxxvii.; 1850, vol. xxxvi.; 1852-53, vol. Ixvii. 
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must have been abandoned but for the timely aid of 
Parliament and the judicious measures of Lord Harris 
and Earl Grey. The new scheme was enacted in 1850 
and amended in 1854, and testimony no less emphatic 
than unexpected can be cited in its favour. In 1859 
Mr. E. B. Underhill and the Rev. J. T. Brown were sent 
out by the Baptist Missionary Society to inquire into the 
results of emancipation. The former spent a month in 
Trinidad, and his opinion of immigration is recorded in 
a work which he published in 1862. “ This system is 
approved by every class of persons in the island. I 
conversed with Government officials, planters, managers, 
missionaries, storekeepers and with the coolies themselves, 
and I did not hear a single complaint. Men of opposite 
political opinions, men who very freely criticise the acts 
of the Government as well as men who view the planting 
interest with suspicion, all concurred in this—that the 
immigration system, as working in the island of Trinidad, 
is a success.” The restrictions imposed on the coolies 
were no more than were needed to save them from the 
miseries they had formerly incurred as vagrants, and 
could not have been “ better framed ’’; their huts were 
at least superior to those they had inhabited in India ; 
and their death-rate was considerably lower than that 
of agricultural labourers in England. The agent who 
received their savings for repayment in Indian currency 
must often have been astonished at their amount; but 
every year they showed themselves more and more 
reluctant to leave the colony, and, of 4000 who were 
entitled to be sent back in 1859, not 200 came forward to 
claim their right. An index to the prosperity of the 
planters was afforded by the export of sugar, which rose 
from 366,000 cwt. in 1850 to 537,000 cwt.in 1854. Estates 
long abandoned had “risen from their ruins,” and 
“mortgages of ancient date and almost hopeless’ had 
been redeemed. And even the creole negro had benefited 
indirectly from immigration ; for the increase in popula- 
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tion had enhanced the value of his provision ground ; 
and, with the growing demand for mechanics on the 
estates, he was “‘ becoming the artisan and the skilled 
labourer of the Trinidad community.” 4 

Of Mauritius and Barbados, the two leading sugar 
colonies, something must now be said; but little is 
required, because, as their ability to face open competi- 
tion had never been doubted, except of course by them- 
selves, it need not be minutely examined. The rapid 
rise of Mauritius under protection was to be repeated and 
far exceeded under free trade; but, whilst Barbados 
flourished through the superabundance of its negroes, 
“a striking feature’ of Mauritius was “ the almost total 
absence of the emancipated race from plantation labour.” 
The negroes had “ to be sought for,” and were to be found 
here and there as hucksters and “in retired spots” as 
peasant proprietors. They succeeded of course in making 
a living ; but “ they prefer ease to work and, unstimulated 
to labour beyond what their limited necessities demand, 
they abandon all field-work for hire.” 2 Mauritius was 
not open to recruitment from captured slave-ships ; and, 
being deprived of both Africans and creoles, it would 
have been much worse off than Trinidad and Guiana but 
for its comparative proximity to the Indian labour 
market, where indeed it had so great an advantage over 
the distant West Indies that its agencies were closed, at 
the instance of the Home Government, for six months 
in the year. 

We have seen that Mauritius was the only colony in 
which Grey’s immigration scheme was established before 
the crash of 1847 ; and this greatly facilitated the revival 
which became apparent about the middle of 1849. By 
that time, or a little later, the cost of importing coolies 
had fallen to about £5 a head, and something like £3 ros. of 
this outlay was recovered indirectly from the immigrant 


1 The West Indies, 1862, pp. 82-89. 
2 Despatch printed in Grey’s Colonial Policy, i. 118. 
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through the stamp duty on engagements. But low 
freights were not the only benefit which the island derived 
from free trade ; for, owing to its advantageous maritime 
position, it had much to gain from unrestricted commerce. 
In 1850 the vessels entering and leaving Port Louis had 
increased by some 40,000 tons, and, whilst British shipping 
had not fallen off, the foreign tonnage, chiefly French, 
was nearly doubled. Inagriculture,economy and caution, 
enforced by “ the severe lessons of previous experience, 
so legible and distinct,” met with their natural reward. 
Some time was to elapse before the planters could equal 
the 60,000 tons of sugar exported in 1847, the last year 
of the protectionist ramp ; but, as the differential duties 
fell, the crops went up. In 1853 there was a record 
harvest, and next year, the first of unqualified free trade, 
the output rose to 83,000 tons. And this steady progress 
was accompanied by a remarkable change in the temper 
of the people. There was, as we have seen, a seditious 
element in Mauritius which every new departure in 
British policy—the abolition of the slave trade, the 
amelioration and the abolition of slavery—had hitherto 
embittered. But the withdrawal of protection, however 
exasperating at first, had soon quite a different effect. 
As confidence increased and the colonists began to realise 
that they could hold their own in the world’s market, 
“the value of the British connexion”? was more and 
more appreciated, and as early as 1850 Le Mauricien, 
once the chief organ of disloyalty, had swung round to 
the opposite extreme. There was still some smouldering 
agitation for a representative Assembly, but it was 
damped down by the incorporation of Port Louis and the 
promise of local government for the country districts. 
In transmitting the Blue Book for 1852, Governor 
Higginson declared that “ the boon of protection was no 
longer considered of primary importance,” and, after 
commenting on the progress of agriculture and commerce, 
he concluded thus: ‘‘ What competition, then, has 
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Mauritius to fear? What rival to dread? None that I 
know of; and such is, I am glad to say, the growing 
conviction among us.” 

There could be no lack of labour in Barbados where, 
as we have seen, the density of population was 817 to the 
square mile ; and the colony would readily have adapted 
itself to the Sugar Act but for the effects—in this case 
exceptionally severe—of the commercial crisis. The 
slaves in Barbados had been noted for their fine physique 
because, instead of being left to provide their own food, 
they were compelled to grow guinea corn as part of their 
regular labour on the estates, and the corn was stored as 
a provision against drought. When the staple export 
fell off alarmingly in the early days of freedom, all avail- 
able hands were turned on to sugar, even the negroes 
being encouraged to grow it on their allotments; and 
nearly the whole food supply was imported from the 
United States. As almost all the sugar went to this 
country in security for money advanced by the importers, 
the Americans had to be paid in cash; and, when the 
West India Bank failed in December 1847, Barbados 
was threatened with famine. Coins were almost un- 
obtainable ; notes were issued even for small sums ; and 
wages, where they could be paid, were no more than 5d. 
to 8d.aday. The crisis, however, was no less short than 
acute, and ‘“‘a bounteous supply of rain ’”’ contributed 
to efface its effects. The next four seasons were indeed 
exceptionally favourable; but both cultivation and 
manufacture improved under the growing stress of com- 
petition; and the results were remarkable. In 1846, 
when the duties were altered, the output of sugar was 
302,000 cwt.; but in 1851 the crop of 583,000 cwt. was 
the largest that had ever been exported, and next year 
it rose to 743,000 cwt. ‘“‘ There is a growing disposition,” 
wrote Dr. Davy, “ to view agriculture more in the light 
of a science and to consider the making of sugar more as 
a chemical process to be directed by science’’; and he 
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summed up his impressions as “ greater enlightenment, 
greater exertion, greater economy.” 4 

When Stanley, the fickle friend of protection, visited 
the West Indies in order to work up a case for its revival, 
he found little to encourage him in Barbados, though he 
must have been there soon after the commercial crisis. 
Proprietors, who had previously been embarrassed or 
who had purchased their estates shortly before the fall in 
prices, were naturally in a difficult position ; but Stanley 
put the lowest possible valuation on the reports he had 
received from seven planters when he characterised them 
as showing that Barbados, at a time when protection had 
not yet run out, was barely holding its own. In fact, all 
but two of the reports were more or less favourable, 
containing such statements as these: that free labour 
had proved to be cheaper than slave labour, that prob- 
ably no estates were being worked at a loss, and that the 
average rate of profit was at least sufficient to account for 
the increase in production.? 

The estate labourers comprised as many women as 
men. They worked nine hours a day and five days a 
week ; and one might therefore suppose that Barbados, 
in contrast with the undeveloped colonies, was a hive of 
industry. But a startling disclosure was made when a 
census was taken on June 25, 1851. It then appeared 
that the population, exclusive of the garrison, was 
135,939; but of this total no fewer than 73,098 were 
returned as having no fixed employment. Lieutenant- 
Governor Hamilton, being both puzzled and disquieted by 
this figure, applied for an explanation to Mr. Milner of 
the Colonial Bank, who by making a liberal deduction for 
the very young and the aged reduced the figure to 26,576, 
and suggested that these persons would be more accurately 
described as having ‘‘no constant employment.” He 
admitted, however, that even the 32,112 adults who were 


1 The West Indies before and since Slave Emancipation, p. 144. 
2 Further Facts connected with the West Indies, 1851, p. 27. 
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returned as employed in agriculture could not be regarded 
as working regularly every day; and, comparing the 
average muster on the plantations with the average 
expenditure in wages, he estimated that the estate 
labourers, on the whole, worked only 34 days a week. 
The Lieutenant-Governor thought it a “‘ very grave con- 
sideration’ that so small a proportion of labour should 
be “ extracted from such an immense population’”’; and 
he attributed it to “‘hand-to-mouth living’”’ with no 
desire to obtain comforts or to provide against the 
frequent droughts.! 

Barbados was noted for a system of cultivation which 
required an unusual number of hands; but, even if we 
allow for the redundancy of negro labour which was 
needed to ensure a continuous supply, there was a surplus 
for exportation. Most of the “Old Islanders’’ who 
figure in the immigration returns of Guiana and Trinidad 
were Barbadians; but they were generally the least 
desirable of their class, and even the high wages obtain- 
able in these colonies seldom induced them to settle. 
The next most populous islands, though a long way 
behind, were Antigua and St. Kitts, and both suffered 
from having a mere sufficiency of availablelabour. Thus 
in 1855 in the former colony, out of a rural population of 
21,000, not more than 8000 were found to be at work in 
the cane-fields on a given day in the busiest season ; and 
in the latter the planters were making the “ desperate 
offer ’’ of 8d. for a task that could be done in four hours— 
not much less than was paid for a day of nine hours in 
Barbados. Sugar could still be grown at a profit in 
St. Kitts, but not by the original proprietors. The 
colony had once been a byword for absenteeism; but 
in 1856, out of 137 estates—all but 9 of them sugar 
estates—no fewer than 58 were being worked by resident 
owners and 22 by resident lessees, and most of the 
remainder were unusually well equipped by the London 


4 P.P,, 1851; vol. xxxi. 
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and Liverpool firms to which they had been mortgaged. 
No estates had been thrown up, but in all of them the 
parts that required most labour had been abandoned ; 
and yet, on an area of cultivation scarcely two-thirds of 
what it had been in slavery, there was a larger output of 
sugar. 

A similar result was achieved in Antigua, and also for 
reasons less obvious in St. Lucia and Dominica ; but six 
of the “ sugar islands ’’—St. Vincent, Grenada, Tobago, 
Nevis, Montserrat and Tortola or the Virgin Islands— 
were failing to live up to their reputation. By 1855 the 
export of sugar had ceased in Tortola, and in most of the 
others had fallen to about a half. These colonies were 
burdened with establishments which they could no longer 
afford ; their finances were managed in the haphazard 
fashion which, as we shall see, was characteristic of all the 
chartered colonies; immigration, to any appreciable 
extent, was beyond their means; and their proprietors, 
being little in favour with the London merchants, were 
forced to pay their labourers as much as possible in allow- 
ances and allotments instead of cash. This of course 
lessened their power to command continuous labour, and 
in Grenada we find them vainly offering every sixth week 
as a holiday in return for five consecutive days’ work 
weekly. Another of their devices was to grow sugar in 
co-operation with the negroes on what was called the 
“shares system ’’—a plan which proved more contentious 
than profitable. Under these discouragements sugar- 
growing could not be made to pay, either by the non- 
residents who were still the great majority in St. Vincent 
or by those who had bought them out in Montserrat ; and 
there was a general tendency to substitute such crops as 
cocoa, arrowroot and nutmegs, which required less 
arduous and, above all, less regular attention. 

It will readily be understood that the cholera epidemic, 
which has been mentioned and will be described later 


4 PP... 1857, vol, x: 
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from the full report which is available for Jamaica, was 
a misfortune for the planters as well as a tragedy for 
the negroes. The losses were enormous, amounting in 
Barbados and St. Kitts to about a seventh of the popula- 
tion, and hardly less serious in some of the islands where 
labour was scarce. The calamity was thought at the time 
to have had some moral compensation, since the negroes, 
believing that they had incurred the divine displeasure by 
living in sin, were stampeded into marriage. Lieutenant- 
Governor Power declared that “‘ concubinage, the master- 
evil of St. Lucia, has been crushed by it, I trust, for ever.” 
But he did not know the mentality of his people ; for 
concubinage soon recovered its popularity in the West 
Indies and, half a century later, was checked with the 
same transient success by another disaster—the earth- 
quake of 1907. 

The Abolitionists still maintained that there was no 
lack of labour on the sugar estates ; but they had become 
‘ess sure of their ground now that free trade could not 
so easily be made a scapegoat for the defects of emancipa- 
tion. In February 1854 the first of a series of articles 
appeared in the Anti-Slavery Reporter which were intended 
to show that “ the present crisis ’’ was due to neither of 
these changes, but to ‘‘ the shameful destruction and 
waste’ caused by the method of extracting the juice 
from the cane. The method had in fact been greatly 
improved, though not to the extent which was thought 
possible by the Anti-Slavery Society ; and it was obvious 
that the “crisis ’’ could have nothing to do with a mode 
of manufacture which had been in use long before it 
arose. 

The controversy was renewed during the speculative 
activity which was caused by the sudden and unexpected 
termination of the Crimean War and resulted in the 
world-wide commercial crisis of November 1857. The 
average price of sugar for that year was 36s. 11d.—a level 
which had not been reached since the early days of 
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emancipation. Under these favourable auspices the 
colonies of St. Lucia, Grenada and St. Vincent considered 
that they could afford the cost of importing labour from 
India ; but their decision, though approved by the Home 
Government, was strongly opposed by Francis Hincks, 
the Canadian statesman, who had recently been appointed 
to Barbados as Governor-in-Chief of the Windward 
Islands. Hincks maintained that the negro was not 
wanting in industry; but Barbados, having no use for 
immigration, was suspected of grudging it to less fortunate 
rivals ; and he merely confirmed this suspicion by arguing 
that the colony owed its success, not to its ample supply 
of labour, but to the wise policy which had encouraged 
the estate labourers to grow sugar on their allotments 
and to have it manufactured for them at the mills. It 
was notorious that, in spite of this advantage, the negroes 
in Barbados were just as anxious as elsewhere to leave 
the estates, that 3537 had succeeded in becoming peasant 
proprietors, and that many more would now have been 
in this position if the price of land in small parcels had 
been something less than from 400 to 700 dollars an acre. 
Hincks may have been on safer ground when he urged that 
the planters might have retained their tenants by granting 
them leases ;} but the Barbadian planters also refused to 
give leases, and he himself admitted that they had not 
suffered for their refusal only because land was scarce and 
population dense. The Emigration Commissioners, to 
whom Hincks’s despatches had been referred, put the case 
in a nutshell when they wrote: “ The single colony which 
differed from the rest in being able to hold its own differed 
also from them in the circumstances to which they referred 
their misfortunes.” 2 

On the whole, it may be said in concluding this survey 
that the planting interest had made a considerable 


1 The difficulty here was that the right of summary eviction which 
naturally irritated the tenants was the only security of the proprietors 
for continuous labour. 

2 P.P., 1859, Sess. 2, vol. xxi. 
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recovery under free trade, but not enough to win back the 
ground that had been lost in 1838. The average produc- 
tion of sugarin the West Indies shortly before emancipa- 
tion was considerably over 3,500,000 cwt. From 1847 
to 1859 it was rather more than 3,000,000 cwt. ; 1 and of 
this about a third, the produce of Guiana and Trinidad, 
was grown mainly by imported labour. Why the result 
was not more favourable will become apparent when we 
turn to Jamaica. 


1 P.P., 1860, vol. Lxiii. 


CHAPTER V 
JAMAICA 


WE have seen that most of the sugar colonies had 
succeeded in adapting themselves to the exigencies, first 
of emancipation, and then of free trade; but there was 
one notable exception—a colony larger than all the rest 
of the British West Indian islands and comprising little 
less than half of the liberated slaves. The average 
annual export of sugar from Jamaica in the last days of 
slavery was well over a million cwt., and in 1840, after 
two years of complete freedom, it had fallen to 518,000 
cwt. There were several other important colonies which 
suffered temporarily almost as much; but in this case 
production continued, on the whole, to decline, and in 
1856 it was actually as low as 371,000 cwt. Though 
Jamaica was comparatively undeveloped, it is not easy 
to see why it should have succumbed to difficulties which 
were overcome in Guiana and Trinidad ; and one reason 
for the difference may be found in the fact that the latter 
were Crown colonies, whilst the former was the only 
important colony, subject to the same disadvantages, 
which had received a charter of self-government. 

The chartered colonies all dated not later than 1763, 
and the constitution of Jamaica was, roughly, common to 
them all. It was a reproduction of the threefold legis- 
lature existing at Westminster, in which the Governor 
corresponded to the King, the Council—except that it 
was also a Privy Council—to the House of Lords, and the 
Assembly to the House of Commons; but it underwent 
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no such unifying process as was involved in the growth 
at home of Cabinet government. The principal officials 
had found their way into the nominated Council; but 
they were never admitted, though not legally ineligible, 
to the Assembly, and hence the Governor had no means 
of influencing the latter except by the mere intimation 
of his wishes. Constant friction and occasional deadlock 
were not the worst defects of such a system; for the 
management of public business by forty-seven inde- 
pendent legislators gave rise to great carelessness and con- 
fusion, especially in finance. ‘‘ Nobody in particular,” 
wrote a Governor of Jamaica, “is charged with the esti- 
mates of expenditure and of ways and means, and they 
are consequently most imperfect and loose; sometimes 
there are none at all.” The revenue was almost wholly 
dependent on annual votes, and any member could intro- 
duce a money Bill; but the most extraordinary feature 
of the Assembly was that it made grants of supply, not 
to the Governor as representing the Crown, but to itself ; 
for there was a committee, known as Commissioners of 
the Public Accounts, which continued to sit during a 
prorogation and even after a dissolution. It collected 
and expended the taxes and, in conjunction with the 
Governor and Council, acted as a Board of Works. It 
could also remit taxes—a right the more dangerous as it 
could likewise borrow money to make up deficiencies in 
the revenue; and it had practically no “system of audit” 
till something of the kind was established, very im- 
perfectly, in 1851.1 

It has been said that in all the chartered colonies “ the 
machinery of government groaned and grated and dead- 
lock succeeded deadlock ’”’ ; 7 and one can easily imagine 


1 The Commission of Public Accounts was not peculiar to Jamaica ; 
but in other colonies, or at least in Barbados, it included the Council 
as well as the Assembly, and must, therefore, to some extent, have 
been influenced by the Governor. 

2 H. Hume Wrong, Government of the West Indies, 1923, p. 44. We 
have seen that there was a Crown colony in which deadlocks might, and 
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how this defect must have been intensified when in 1823 
they were called upon to ameliorate slavery with a view 
to its eventual abolition. None of them could be induced 
really to adopt the reforms which were pressed upon them 
at the instance of Parliament; and slavery had been 
little if at all relaxed, when, ten years later, it was 
abolished without their concurrence. Jamaica had been 
particularly headstrong in resistance—so much so that 
it provoked a rising of its slaves in 1831 ; and it was the 
only colony which refused to accept the consequences of 
its defeat. Required to amend its Abolition Act, it did 
so in a temporary measure which for six months it refused 
to renew ; and its responsibility for the cutting short of 
the apprenticeship may be seen from a circular despatch 
in which it was said that “ no reasonable hope remained 
of obtaining from the Legislature of Jamaica in the 
session 1837-8 a correction of those defects in the law 
or a remedy for those practical abuses which have fre- 
quently been urged upon the attention of the Assembly.”’ 
Nor did it yield even then ; for the Prison Act of 1838, 
though it applied to all the West Indian colonies, was 
resisted only in Jamaica ; and the Assembly would have 
been suspended for several years, and possibly might 
never have been revived, if Peel, in order to discredit a 
Whig Government, had not permitted himself to say that 
a Bill, intended merely to assimilate the constitution of 
Jamaica to that of Trinidad, would establish ‘“‘ the most 
unqualified, unchecked, unmitigated power that ever was 
applied to the government of any community.” 4 

A constitution which had not worked well under the 
simple conditions of slavery could not fail to deterio- 


frequently did, occur; but one must not conclude from this that 

Guiana and Jamaica were equally unfortunate in their constitutions. 

The former was the only Crown colony in which a body, mainly 

elective, had the right of granting or refusing supplies ; but the budget 

submitted to the Combined Court was not of its own devising, but had 

been framed, under the Governor’s supervision, in the Court of Policy. 
1 British Slave Emancipation, pp. 20-24. 
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rate under the much greater strain imposed upon it 
by emancipation. Many competing interests, hitherto 
forcibly restrained, had now to be regulated. Large 
additions to the revenue were required for such purposes 
as police and immigration ; and, as the money was raised 
mainly by indirect taxation, the effects of its mismanage- 
ment were less likely to be felt. In fact, we find it stated 
by Mr. Eyre in 1855, when he was Lieutenant-Governor 
of St. Vincent, that, if customs duties had not been sub- 
stituted for assessed taxes and local rates, the Assemblies 
would have been more closely watched and reform would 
not have been so long deferred. Moreover, non-residence, 
instead of diminishing with the greater difficulty of cultiva- 
tion, as the Abolitionists had expected, decidedly increased, 
and thus the Assemblies were manned more and more by 
attorneys and managers who had no permanent interest 
in legislation. Even these became scarce where estates 
were extensively abandoned ; and a polity planned on the 
spacious model of the British constitution became quite 
ludicrous in islands which were “without a sufficient 
number of men qualified for the duties of the smallest 
English vestry.” In Nevis in 1855 there were only 
sixty-four adult male whites. In St. Vincent it was not 
always possible to obtain candidates for election to the 
Assembly, and the total poll of four members was 
often only ten votes. A member might even poll only 
one vote. 

The franchise in Jamaica, in so far at least as it affected 
the negroes, was based on a freehold of no more than £6 
annual value, and a slow but steady increase in the 
number of voters might thus have been expected as the 
result of emancipation. It appears that the Assembly 
in 1838 had passed an Act—which was disallowed—for 
raising the franchise, and yet stated as an objection to 
the Bill for suspending representative government that it 
would deprive the emancipated population of those elec- 
 toral rights which, from the low value of the qualification, 
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were completely within their reach. We have seen that 
the missionaries had striven to raise the moral char- 
acter of the slaves without making them dissatisfied 
with their lot; but there was a striking, though brief, 
exception to this rule in Jamaica, where the Baptist 
missionaries had suffered for their alleged complicity in 
the slave rising of 1831-32, and henceforth, under the 
leadership of William Knibb, had vigorously taken part 
in the struggle for abolition. So, too, in the first days of 
freedom they had been equally conspicuous as partisans 
of the negro in disputes as to rent and wages. They were 
indeed accused by other sects, and even by some of them- 
selves, of subordinating religious to material interests, 
and they certainly tried to make politicians of their 
black converts. Thus in 1839, at a meeting of ex-slaves 
in a Baptist chapel, a resolution was passed complaining 
of the restriction of the franchise and asking for its 
extension. Knibb was present and wrote, “A more 
interesting meeting I have never attended.”” The negroes 
were then only beginning to acquire land; but many of 
them soon had the necessary qualification, and Lord 
Elgin said, a year or two later, that the franchise ‘‘ might 
at any moment be claimed by vast numbers of persons 
who had recently been slaves and were still generally 
illiterate.” 

The truth was that these potential electors in becoming 
freeholders had lost the chief grievance that might have 
induced them to take an interest in politics. But Knibb 
was the sworn foe of slavery “ both ecclesiastical and 
civil,’ and he endeavoured “to whet their appetite for 
the franchise ’’ by imbuing them with his own hostility 
to “ that leviathan of iniquity,” the Established Church. 
There was, however, an obstacle in his path which he was 
powerless to overcome. For a campaign against the 
Church it was necessary to have candidates for election 
as well as voters, and the only persons who could then 
have supplied the former were those of mixed race known 
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as “‘ browns ”’ or, more vaguely, as “ coloured.’”’1 These 
people had come rapidly to the front since the last of 
their disabilities had been removed in 1830. They were 
prominent as lawyers, officials and even as members of 
the Assembly ; but, being mostly Wesleyans, they had 
no quarrel with the Establishment and, moreover, they 
were jealous of the ascendancy which the Baptist 
missionaries had gained over the negroes. Consequently 
Knibb could find no “ voluntaries ’’ qualified to sit in the 
House, and the latent black democracy was never brought 
into the field.? 

Nevertheless the efforts of the Baptist missionaries to 
enfranchise their flocks met with some success. As the 
total number of electors never greatly increased, one 
cannot believe that the voting lists were ever “‘to an 
overwhelming extent crowded with the names of small 
freeholders’’; but the latter were numerous enough to 
be of political importance, and they did not gain in 
character by being introduced “into the chicanery of 
popular elections.”” One of their devices was to dis- 
qualify themselves by neglecting to pay their taxes so 
that a candidate could obtain their support only by 
paying up the arrears. A hat, jacket or pair of boots 
was the usual equivalent for a vote; but there were 
people in Kingston who specialised in this traffic, and we 
find one of them offering for sale a batch of twenty-four 
black voters. In 1851 there was a serious election riot 
in which the police were overpowered by a negro mob and 
the returning officer was killed? and this may have 
prompted an Act which was passed in the following year. 
As the £6 freeholder could not be compelled to prove the 
value of his property, he was now required to show that 
he paid a corresponding amount in taxation. This had 

1 This was the usual term in Jamaica; but British and American 
writers often used it with special reference to the blacks. 

2 Letters and Journals of James, Eighth Earl of Elgin, 1872, pp. 24- 


26; J. W. Hinton, Memoirs of William Knibb, 1847, pp. 306, 398, 473. 
8 Sir Charles Grey to Earl Grey, February 27, 1851. 
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little effect, but a more important step was taken in 1858 
when an annual registration fee of Ios. was imposed, for 
few of the negroes cared enough about the franchise to 
pay for its exercise. Early in 1865 freeholders who paid 
20S. a year in taxes were exempted from the fee, but the 
general election which had taken place two years earlier 
was to be the last. In 1854 there were 2235 registered 
voters, but in 1863 the number had fallen to 1903.4 

The rapid decline of Jamaica as a sugar colony after 
emancipation was of course due much more to economic 
than to political causes.2, Some attempts had been made 
to promote immigration, and one would have expected 
them to be intensified when in 1844 Jamaica, Guiana and 
Trinidad as the three colonies most in need of labour 
were permitted to import coolies from India. Nothing 
could well have exceeded the enthusiasm with which 
this proposal was taken up in Guiana. The Court of 
Policy had for four years been anxious to raise an immi- 
gration loan and had with difficulty been restrained by 
the Governor, who thought it would be useless so long 
as the door was closed in Africa, India and China. An 
ordinance for raising a loan of £500,000 was passed in 
April 1844; but it was returned by the Colonial Office 
for amendment, and the Combined Court, disappointed 
at this delay, voted a sum of £75,000 for the immediate 
introduction of 5000 coolies. No less eagerness was 
shown in Trinidad, where an ordinance for raising 
£200,000 was also held up, and the Council made provision 
out of revenue for importing, first 1000, and then 2500 
immigrants. The non-resident proprietors of the three 
colonies were the joint promoters of the scheme, and they 
took for granted that Jamaica would exert itself to the 
same extent as Guiana. But the Assembly did not raise 


1 A. Lindo, Dr. Underhill’s Testimony to the Wrongs of the Negro in 
Jamaica Examined, 1866, pp.23-25 ; Jamaica: Whois to Blame ? 1866, 
PP. 50-52. 

2 See British Slave Emancipation, chapter ii. 
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a loan, and resolved that it wanted immediately only 
2000 coolies, though prepared to pay for 5000 if they had 
already been ordered. The scheme continued in opera- 
tion, as we have seen, till 1848 ; and by that time Guiana 
had imported nearly 12,000 coolies, whilst only 4500 had 
gone to Jamaica.! 

We shall see later that the comparative failure of 
Jamaica to avail itself of immigration was due partly to 
its system of labour and partly to the mismanagement of 
its finances ; but one may note here that an influence not 
very favourable to this remedy was that of the Governor. 
Lord Elgin founded an agricultural society and must 
have been fairly successful in improving the cultivation of 
sugar; for, if we allow for the severe droughts which 
prevailed during the greater part of his governorship, 
there was a considerable recovery in the exports. But in 
his general policy he was actuated by ideas more en- 
lightened than practicable. He wished to reconcile the 
planters to the heavy expenditure on social services 
which was required for the success of emancipation, and 
hoped to do so by promoting “a more artificial system of 
husbandry ”’; for this would increase their returns only 
if they stimulated the intelligence of their labourers, and 
thus the friends of the negro and of the proprietor would 
“almost unconsciously be acting in concert.” ? 

How this affected his attitude to immigration is 
shown in a despatch of April 10, 1845. Admitting that 
free labour was more economical than slave labour, he 
said that this doctrine was propounded in two different 
senses and by people holding widely different views. It 
might mean merely that, where there was keen com- 
petition for employment, the capitalist could obtain from 
the labourer at a given cost greater exertion than the 
master could wring from the slave ; but the doctrine, so 
interpreted, was totally inapplicable to Jamaica, and 


1 P.P., 1846, vol. xxx.; 1847-48, vol. xliv. 
2 Letters and Journals, p. 20. 
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therefore Elgin ranked himself with those who thought 
that the chief drawback of slavery was its inability to 
stimulate the intellect and the will. “ They contend 
that a free labourer, rising in the scale of civilisation, 
actuated by the hope of bettering his own condition and 
that of his children and within reach of the aid supplied 
by mechanism and chemistry, will be found, more 
especially in the conduct of new and improved industrial 
processes, a cheaper instrument than the slave who has 
no heart in his work.’ Thus, ‘‘ without opposing ”’ such 
an immigration of coolies as would obtain for the island 
“the full development of its resources,” he desired to 
season it with a sprinkling of “‘ well selected ’’ European 
labourers who would superintend the new processes and 
promote “the growth of an agricultural middle class.” 4 
An Act for this purpose was passed ; but the introduction 
of Europeans into Jamaica had hitherto proved a tragic 
failure, and, even as thus limited, was not favoured by the 
Colonial Office. Six months later, Elgin was to record 
his disappointment at the lack of enterprise and fore- 
thought evinced by “the mountain peasantry.” 2 The 
negroes were, in fact, rather falling than rising in the 
scale of civilisation; and, even if in time they should 
become fit instruments for the application of ‘‘ mechanism 
and chemistry,’ it was only by quicker and cruder 
methods that the estates meanwhile could be saved from 
ruin. 

Lord Elgin left Jamaica in the spring of 1846, and his 
successor, Sir Charles Grey, who had to face the new 
situation created by the Sugar Act, did not arrive till 
the 21st of the following December. Three days before 
his arrival, the Assembly had asserted in a memorial to 
the Queen that the colony was suffering from such 
oppression as had not hitherto been “ perpetrated by a 
civilised Government upon any section of its own 
subjects’; and this was the first of many addresses in 

tae +5 LOADS MOL. em: 2 See p, Ir. 
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which the Home Government was adjured to reduce or 
even wholly to abolish the duties on colonial produce and 
to permit immigration from Africa, not only unrestricted, 
but at the expense of the British taxpayer. Earl Grey, 
who had now become Colonial Secretary, sought to 
dissipate any such “visionary expectation’’; but he 
was thwarted by his cousin, the Governor, who in his 
first speech to the Assembly in 1847 declared that 
personally he favoured such a reduction of duty as would 
place ‘the sugar planter here in as good a position as 
that in which he stood three years ago.’’! This, in all 
conscience, was going far enough ; but, a month earlier, 
he had called Lord Grey’s attention to the fact that corn 
and cotton were admitted free, whereas a duty of I4s. 
was levied on sugar. 

A new and worse phase opened in 1848 when the 
appointment of Bentinck’s Committee and the refusal of 
the Government to adopt its report led to the same 
result in Jamaica as in Guiana. ‘“‘ When the Assembly 
is offended,’ wrote Sir Charles Grey, “ whatever be the 
cause, but more especially when it is offended by the 
Home Government, one of the first things talked about is 
a stoppage of the supplies.”’ These were the tactics on 
account of which the Assembly had narrowly escaped 
suspension in 1839; but it had been saved by the Tories, 
and at the instigation of the same party it now launched 
a similar offensive against the menace of free trade. In 
1848 it resolved not to pass the revenue Bills for the 
following year, or at least to delay them till the cost of 
the judicial and other public services had been reduced ; 
and there was real danger of a negro revolt owing to wild 
talk amongst the planters of restoring slavery or of 
putting Jamaica under the American flag. Early in 1849 
a Retrenchment Bill was rejected by the Council, and the 
Assembly then took a subtle revenge. It sent up Bills 
for renewing the customs duties on imports and the excise 


1 Presumably before the passing of Peel’s measure. See p. 48. 
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duty on rum, but appropriated them to other purposes 
than the payment of salaries. The Import Duties Bill 
was passed by the Council; but the rum duty expired 
and was not revived till a new Assembly met in October.} 

We shall see later that the finances of the colony were 
by this time seriously embarrassed ; and in 1850 the 
Assembly proposed to raise a loan of £240,000, part of 
which was to be used to pay off liabilities incurred by its 
alter ego, the Commissioners of Public Accounts. The 
money was to be borrowed at only 4 per cent. on the 
assumption—which proved to bea mistake—thatit would 
come under the guarantee offered by Parliament in 1848. 
Another futile expedient was the voting of the Governor’s 
salary for only one year, followed by a petition that in 
future it should be paid wholly by the Home Government. 
Jamaica, owing to the contumacy of its legislature, had 
forfeited its claim to receive captured Africans at Imperial 
expense ; and now, before it had time to benefit from the 
restored privilege, its labour force was to be reduced by 
a frightful outbreak of cholera. 

Asiatic cholera made its earliest appearance in Britain 
during the agitation for parliamentary reform, when it 
was imported from Riga to Sunderland in October 1831. 
In the following year it ravaged North America from 
Quebec to New Orleans, but its only victim amongst the 
West Indian islands was Cuba. Another great outbreak 
occurred in 1849 when the British Isles, North and Central 
America and the Spanish Main were all affected ; but it 
was not till October 7, 1850, that the first case was dis- 
covered in Jamaica at Port Royal. Here one-quarter of 
the population died within three weeks, and in Kingston 
early in November there were a hundred deaths a day. 
Taking Spanish Town in its course, the pestilence swept 
westwards through the rural districts and ravaged the 


1 See British Slave Emancipation, pp. 200-206, where, however, it 
is erroneously said that the Import Duties Bill was rejected by the 
Council. 
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coast towns. At Port Maria between a half and two- 
thirds of the people died in less than a month; and the 
doctor who had saved many lives was the last victim. 
The burial grounds were often strewed with coffins before 
a grave could be dug, and one Sunday afternoon at 
Montego Bay, when forty corpses had accumulated, the 
grave-diggers struck. Two ministers who were officiating 
in neighbouring chapels induced their congregations to 
follow them to the ground and ‘“‘ within a few hours ”’ the 
bodies were interred. The disease lasted as a serious 
epidemic for nearly eighteen months; and, though the 
eastern part of the island was exempt, the population 
was more than decimated, some 45,000 persons having 
died out of more than 400,000. The whites were largely— 
in some places almost totally—immune ; and the Indian 
coolies, strange to say, suffered even less. But cholera 
had barely ceased when another toll of victims was 
claimed by smallpox. | 

The negroes had never been remarkable for their 
attention to sick and aged relatives, and they could not 
have been expected to emerge with credit from so dread- 
ful an ordeal. Weare told by the missionary-historian of 
Jamaica that, “where under Christian influence,” they 
behaved admirably, and that “if there were deeds which 
dishonour the name of man, they were comparatively 
exceptional,.’’1 But Dr. Milroy, who was sent out by the 
Home Government to combat the epidemic, was shocked 
by “ the utter unconcern ”’ too often shown by the negroes 
for their families and friends, and declared that even old 
residents had not been prepared for ‘such displays of 
the lowest barbarism.” It appears from his report that 
the relatives of a patient often laid him on the floor, 
thinking “ the probable loss of the bed by the sick person 
dying on it of much more consequence than the loss of 
life,’ and that in other cases, after grossly neglecting him 
till his case was almost hopeless, they then sent him to the 

1 Gardner, p. 442. 
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hospital in order to obtain a free burial. In the rural 
districts a grave might be dug near the door of the hut as 
soon as one of its inmates became ill, and interment was 
not always deferred till life was extinct. Two persons 
were known to have recovered while preparations were 
being made for their burial. The risk of contagion was 
thought by the negroes to be greater after than before 
death ; and, while the sufferer was still alive, they some- 
times put a rope round his neck. 

The insanitary conditions which had facilitated the 
diffusion of cholera at home were of course much worse in 
Jamaica. Lord Dundonald, better known as Admiral 
Cochrane, had written of Port Royal,shortly before the out- 
break, “‘ Never have I seen in the whole course of my life 
a place so disgustingly filthy ”’ ;’ and, though his flagship 
was nearly a mile from the town, he removed to the outer 
anchorage “‘in order to escape the malignant exhalations 
perpetually arising from that sink of corruption.”1 In 
this country cholera was a disease of the towns, except in 
Ireland, where both in 1833 and 1849 the urban and the 
rural mortality were just about equal ; and the Jamaican 
peasants were even worse housed than the Irish. There 
were the same filth and overcrowding ; but the negroes 
liked to screen themselves from observation, and their 
hamlets were usually on the marshy grounds of rivers, 
under overhanging banks and shrouded in the densest 
tropical vegetation. Even the thatch was often made to 
hang within two feet of the ground. The worst town 
outbreak was at Port Maria, but the mortality even there 
was exceeded on some of the estates. 

When the negroes were slaves, they had had medical 
attention at the expense of their owners, and in most 


1 Notes on the British West India Islands, 1851, pp. 126, 127. 

2 C, Creighton, History of Epidemics in Britain, 1894, ii. 840. 

3 Even at the present day housing has not improved. ‘‘ Most of 
the negro habitations I saw in the West Indies were often no more than 
tumble-down wooden shacks, roofed by a few sheets of galvanised 
iron.’”’—Owen Rutter in The Times, August 9, 1933. 
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cases nothing would induce them to pay for it after they 
had become free. Consequently it was almost impossible 
for doctors outside the larger towns to make a living, and 
most of them had either left the island or betaken them- 
selves to other occupations. Even Port Royal, having 
few but negro inhabitants, was dependent for medical 
aid on the naval surgeons. The parishes were very 
large, but in some there was no practising physician, in 
others only one. In an extensive sugar district with a 
population of over 20,000 there was neither doctor nor 
dispensary. The parish of Metcalfe offered £100 a month 
for a doctor, but the only person who applied was a 
vendor of quack nostrums. Hence the melancholy fact 
recorded by Dr. Milroy that of those who perished prob- 
ably four-fifths “‘ died unseen and unprescribed for by 
any medical man.” Several of the doctors succumbed to 
their exertions, and there were deaths also amongst their 
volunteer white assistants, who went from house to house, 
distributing at their own expense medicine, food and 
clothing, and often removing corpses which the negro 
relatives refused to touch. 

The tragic business of cholera was managed by the 
legislature in a manner only too consonant with its 
reputation. The two Houses met on October 22, 1850, 
and the Governor expressed his great satisfaction in seeing 
them “again assembled,”’ as only by their means could 
the necessary authority be obtained for sanitary regula- 
tions. But his satisfaction was short-lived, for all they 
did was to provide for the forming of parochial boards of 
health and to place at their disposal a grant of £5000. 
Cholera for the next two months ravaged Kingston, and 
this was the account then given—“ The state of public 
cleanliness is worse than when it first appeared.’”’” The 
Assembly met again for a few days on November 19, when, 


1 In 1833 there were fully 200 qualified practitioners in Jamaica. 
In 1861, when the population had largely increased, there were only 
50.—E. B. Underhill, The West Indies, p. 419 note. 
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after making a further grant of {10,000—which was 
delayed ‘‘ owing to some confusion of proceedings ’’—it 
dissolved the boards which had just been appointed and 
required new and smaller boards to be formed. This of 
course gave rise to much ill-feeling, and some of those 
who had been most useful in their districts refused to 
take office. It ought to have been obvious that these 
local bodies could not be efficient till they had been co- 
ordinated under proper direction and control; but it 
was not till February 26, 1852, when the epidemic was 
almost over, that an Act was passed to establish a Central 
Board of Health, and the Act proved to have been so 
badly drafted that the Chief Justice and the Attorney- 
General could not agree as to its purpose. 

From the agricultural point of view the worst blow to 
Jamaica from cholera was the loss of something like 
10,000 adult labourers; but there was also a pecuniary 
loss, and this leads us to consider the financial difficulties 
in which the colony was now involved. The public debt 
was officially stated in October 1847 as £580,000, and at 
the end of 1851 it had increased to nearly £750,000. Of 
this sum the largest item was a loan of £160,000 made by 
the Home Government in 1834 as compensation for losses 
sustained in the recent slave rising. Interest had been 
in default since August 1847, and the Assembly, more suo, 
was anxious to be relieved of the balance. The suspension 
of the rum duty had caused a loss of £50,000 ; liabilities 
to the same amount had been incurred through cholera ; 
a considerable deficit had been caused by reducing the 
customs tariff and transferring parochial charges to the 
general revenue ; the Commissioners of Public Accounts 
had never been able, or rather had never wished, to collect 
the full amount of the taxes ; ? and, when the Receiver- 

1 P.P., 1851, vol. xxxiv.; 1854, vol. xliii. Dr. Milroy’s exhaustive 
Report to the Colonial Office is in the latter volume. 

2 The Colonial Secretary said in 1853 that the taxes were collected 


or not collected as suited classes or individuals.—Hansard (1853), 
CxXXvili. 950. The Assembly’s talent for mismanagement was evident 
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General died in 1848, some £12,000 was found to have 
disappeared.t The debt in itself was not a serious 
burden. The danger lay in the methods by which it 
had been incurred and would certainly be increased. For 
Jamaican politicians were only a little less reckless in 
violating than in contracting financial obligations. Thus 
in 1850 those of the Indian coolies who had served for 
five years were entitled to be repatriated at the colony’s 
expense ; but as late as 1852 the Home Government was 
expressing its “deepest regret and concern”’ that this en- 
gagement had not been fulfilled. So, too, in regard to the 
liberated Africans. The Assembly had been clamorous 
that the sending of these people should be resumed ; and 
yet, when two shiploads at last arrived, the importers 
could not obtain payment of a charge—for coastal 
transport—of £216.? 7 

We have seen that in 1850 Guiana and Trinidad had 
availed themselves of the guaranteed loan in order to 
carry out Lord Grey’s immigration scheme. At that 
time the Assembly was bent on applying, or rather 
diverting, the loan to the liquidation of debt, and most 
of the limited assistance offered by Parliament had thus 
gone to the two Crown colonies which had complied 
with its terms. There was still, however, a balance of 
£150,000 ; and the question of utilising it was raised soon 
after the news of cholera reached London on November 20. 
Measures of immediate relief were of course the first 
consideration—three medical officers were sent out, and 
even in its place of meeting. In 1851 a committee was appointed to 
draw up a report on the material condition of the House. From this 
it appeared that the furniture was so dilapidated as to endanger the 
clothing and even the limbs of members; that the walls were dis- 
coloured in many hues; that the floor was bedewed with oil and 
candle-grease ; and that the retiring room, though devoid of chairs, 
had “‘ a large collection of old bottles, ink-jars and oil-cans.’”’—Gardner, 
History of Jamaica, p. 444. 

1 His successor kept the Treasury Books in a “‘ peculiar manner,’’ 
which three Governors found it impossible to alter during his lifetime, 


and the task fell to Governor Eyre.—P.P., 1866, vol. xlix. 
2 P.P., 1852, vol. xxxi.; 1852-53, vol. lxvii. 
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the Governor was authorised to spend £3000 in assisting 
the destitute ; 1 but in a long despatch 2 of February 15, 
1851, Lord Grey said that the leading non-residents and 
merchants agreed with him in recommending, amongst 
other measures for supplying the deficiency of labour, 
that an immigration Act should be passed similar to the 
Trinidad Ordinance. The Assembly in its haphazard 
way adopted this advice. The proposed measure was 
enacted, but differed in vital points from the model—for 
example, three years’ contracts, which Grey was known 
to dislike, were made, not permissive, but obligatory. 
The Governor rejected the Bill, but failed, till called to 
account for his remissness, to send home a copy. On 
November 12 it was returned by Lord Grey, who, whilst 
expressing his great disappointment at the delay and 
remarking that no pains had been spared to make clear 
the requirements of the Government, said that, if the 
mistakes were now rectified, he should be in a position to 
obtain for Jamaica a portion of “ the ungranted residue 
of the guaranteed loan.’’ The amount was soon after- 
wards fixed at £100,000; but the colony again failed to 
qualify for this assistance, because the only security 
provided for repayment was a duty on the export of 
sugar—an export which was certainly declining and, 
according to the usual prognostications of ruin, might 
soon cease. Moreover, the purpose of the loan was once 
more infringed—this time by a proposal to use some of it 
for the long overdue repatriation of coolies.® 

The despatch in which the Governor reported these 
proceedings was dated May 13, 1852; and by that time 

1 There was a rumour that the Colonial Office had refused the 
“needful succour’’; and the Anti-Slavery Reporter, without waiting 
for confirmation, proceeded to descant on “‘ the height of inhumanity ”’ 
and the insolence that would be involved in having “ treated the 


parties making the representations with a contempt bordering on 
disdain.”’ 


2 Printed in Grey’s Colonial Policy, i. 367. 
3 Not till 1853 was the loan assigned, and even then it was not 
used. 
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Lord John Russell’s Cabinet had resigned and Lord 
Derby’s Conservative Ministry had been nearly three 
months in office. The Assembly had never relinquished 
its hope that the protective tariff which was due to run 
out in 1854 would not be allowed to expire, and it was now 
of course more sanguine than ever. The Governor had 
fostered this delusion, though he had sat in Parliament as 
a Whig and professed himself a firm believer in free 
trade ; and, assuming the rdéle of an “ elder statesman ”’ 
who was about to retire from public life, he expounded 
his views at great length to Sir John Pakington, the new 
Colonial Secretary. Sir Charles Grey was what would 
now be called an “Empire Free Trader.”” He thought 
that the Empire must eventually break up if we persisted 
in telling the inhabitants of our colonies that they were 
our fellow-subjects, whilst at the same time we put their 
trade on the same footing as that of foreigners. He saw 
of course that a depressed sugar colony would gain 
nothing from the realisation of his ideal unless it had 
“ priority of admission ”’ to the open market, and there- 
fore the system was to be inaugurated by abolishing the 
duties on Jamaican produce. The Assembly, for cruder 
reasons, put forward the same demand; and another 
advantage it claimed was an exclusive right to all 
liberated Africans.1 

We have seen that the hopes and fears aroused by the 
formation of the Derby Ministry were dissipated once for 
all when Disraeli abjured protection in introducing his 
budget on December 3, 1852; and, thirteen days later, 
a coalition of Peelites and Whigs came into power under 
the Earl of Aberdeen. Soon after these events were 
known in Jamaica it became evident that the Assembly 
meant to do what was “always one of the first things 
talked about ’’ when it was offended by the Home Govern- 
ment. Nothing could now be gained by such a course 
but the mere indulgence of spite. There may have been 

1 P.P., 1852-53, vol. lxvii. 
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a modicum of sense in creating difficulties for a Whig 
Ministry on the chance that it might be supplanted by 
its opponents; but to resist such a Ministry when its 
fiscal policy had ceased to be a party question was merely 
the madness of desperation. Yet the same dreary 
business which had wasted so much time and money in 
1849 was now again staged—a Retrenchment Bill,? its 
rejection by the Council, the passing of revenue Bills so 
appropriated as to deprive the officials of their salaries, 
and finally a stoppage of the supplies. The taxes expired 
—this time customs duties as well as excise duties—on 
April 30, 1853 ; and they had not been renewed when Sir 
Charles Grey’s administration ended in the following 
September. 

“The violent proceedings and useless rage”’ of the 
Assembly may be a little more intelligible if we regard 
them as in some measure the outcome of party strife. 
The planter-members, who were now mainly small 
resident proprietors and the agents of absentees, had 
taken the lead in retrenchment because they grudged the 
officials their fixed salaries and wished to reduce them to 
their own impoverished condition; but the London 
merchants and proprietors were by this time sick to death 
of Jamaican politics; and some of the members were 
sufficiently under their influence to say openly that they 
wished to precipitate a crisis, to break down the local 
institutions, and to bring the colony under the direct 
control of the Crown. It was supposed to be at their 
instigation that a committee of the Assembly, whilst 
pressing for a reduction of salaries, had proposed to remit 
taxes to the amount of £62,000. The coloured party, 
now taking shape as such, was equally in favour of 

1 One of the judges for publishing a letter against this measure 
was brought before the Assembly and committed to the common gaol. 
He had no reason to regret this affront, as he was made Governor of 
British Honduras, and later of Mauritius.—Gardner, p. 446. 


2 Lord Grey had often heard non-residents complain that they 
could not influence their own servants.—Hansard (1853), Cxxviii. 972. 
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retrenchment because it wished to reduce the principal 
offices to a level at which they would be less coveted by 
Europeans ; but it hoped soon to become a majority of 
the House, and, far from favouring Crown colony govern- 
ment, wished to maintain the full power of the Assembly 
and with that object to keep nine-tenths of the revenue 
dependent on annual votes. Sir Charles Grey thought 
that there was “ no place in the world ”’ where the colour- 
bar counted for less than in Jamaica and where “‘a gradual 
amalgamation’? was more probable; but, in so far as 
the distinction survived, it was resented much more 
by the browns than by the blacks; and the Assembly 
was tending to a division between the former and the 
whites.} 

That the Assembly should have twice mutinied during 
his administration was rather hard on Sir Charles Grey, 
especially as on the second occasion he had completed— 
in December 1853—the term of his appointment as 
Governor ; and not till July was he informed that Barkly, 
who was then home on leave, had been appointed as his 
successor. It was quite natural that the man who had 
put Guiana on its feet should be called upon to do the 
same, if possible, for Jamaica ; but the statement made in 
the Lords by the Duke of Newcastle as Colonial Secretary 
on June 30, 1853, was of such a character as to elicit a 
protest from Grey that he had received no such “ hint ”’ 
of the Government’s intentions as might have enabled 
him to avert the crisis. 

The Duke began his speech by enumerating the 
eccentricities and abuses of the Jamaican constitution. 
He then sketched the development of the present dead- 
lock, which was costing the colony £1000 a day, and 
considered the remedies that had been suggested for 
preventing its recurrence. Sir Charles Grey had advised 
that Parliament should assert itself, though less drastically 
than in 1839, and some of the “ gentlemen connected 


1 P.P., 1852, vol. xxxi.; 1852-53, vol. lxvii.; 1854, vol. xliii. 
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with the island ’’ were anxious to have it made a Crown 
colony. The Government favoured neither of these 
expedients, believing that not “ until the last extremity ” 
should Parliament intervene. They were fortunate in 
having secured as administrator the present Governor of 
Guiana, “ considering the character which Mr. Barkly had 
earned for himself under circumstances of great difficulty,” 
and, in order to facilitate his task, they were prepared to 
make certain concessions. The salary of the Governor 
would be reduced, at Barkly’s own suggestion, from 
£6000 to £5000. Of this sum, £1500 would continue to 
be paid out of a permanent colonial fund, and the 
remainder, which had been voted annually by the 
Assembly, would for three years be provided by Parlia- 
ment. The salaries of judges and other officials would be 
reduced as vacancies occurred, and, in order to com- 
pensate those whose offices might be abolished, it was 
proposed to guarantee a loan of £50,000. A similar 
guarantee was to cover the public debt, except the 
£200,000 of the 1834 loan. This would enable the colony 
to borrow at about 3 instead of 6 per cent. and would 
mean a saving of £15,000 a year or, allowing for a sinking 
fund to pay off the principal in about thirty years, of 
£5000 or £6000. But all this assistance was conditional 
on such a reform of the constitution as should make the 
guarantee a merely nominal risk. The Council might be 
enlarged and thus be made more representative; but 
there could be no quarter for the financial omnipotence of 
the popular chamber. The Assembly in 1851 had rejected 
a proposal to establish party government on the Canadian 
model, which had been brought before it with the tentative 
approval of Lord Grey ; and it might be a safer and more 
feasible reform that the Governor should be represented 
in the Assembly by official members, removable at his 
discretion, but not by an adverse vote. 

On August 4 a similar but shorter statement was made 
in the Commons by Lord John Russell, and the debates 
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in both Houses made it plain that Jamaica had forfeited 
the good opinion of the Tories almost as completely as 
that of the Whigs. Lord Derby said that the late 
Conservative Government had contemplated measures 
much the same as those now proposed and had refused 
many applications for loans, believing that they could 
not be granted without throwing away the money of this 
country and deluding the colony with “ false hopes of 
continual relief.’’ He regretted indeed that the officials 
had not shown greater readiness to meet the desire for 
less “extravagant establishments’; but Lord Grey 
pointed out that they had no retiring pensions, and 
declared that the whole amount of salaries was hardly 
worth mentioning when compared with the sums wasted 
in the grossest jobbery and extravagance. He might 
have added that the need for considerable emoluments 
was increased by the uncertainty of payment. 
Barkly—now Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B.—prepared 
himself for his new post by reading the despatches of his 
predecessor at the Colonial Office ; and early in October 
1853 he arrived in Jamaica. In his opening speech to 
the legislature on the 18th he enumerated the financial 
advantages which were offered to the colony if the mode 
of regulating the revenue and expenditure should be 
assimilated to that which obtained in Parliament ; and 
he expressed a hope that the announcement of such 
concessions would put an end to “those lamentable 
dissensions’”’ which for nearly six months had deprived 
the island of what he euphemistically called “ the foster- 
ing care of a Legislature.””’ The Assembly agreed to con- 
sider this offer, whilst magnifying the sacrifice which 
its acceptance would involve. The constitution could 
perhaps “scarcely be considered the acme of human 
wisdom”; but it had been handed down “as a trophy 
won in the cause of civil and religious liberty,” and “ the 
peculiar privileges and practice of the House which we 
1 Hansard (1853), cxxviil. 947-975, 1275. 
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are asked to surrender as perversions of this constitution 
have been estimated as among the most precious of these 
trophies.” On the 25th the Governor sent down a 
“message ’’ on the question of reform, which was referred 
toa Committee; but the Committee made so contradictory 
a report, and one which gave rise to “‘ so much confusion 
in the House,” that it was enlarged and the report sent 
back to it for reconsideration. The result was a new 
report in which the conflicting views were reconciled, and 
before the adjournment for Christmas it had been unani- 
mously adopted. At the same time the revenue Bills 
were revived and extended to the whole of the following 
year, thus stopping a leakage which the Governor 
described as “ this enormous defalcation.”’ 

When the Assembly returned to its labours, the report 
which had been approved was drafted as a Bill for “ the 
better government of this island and for raising a revenue 
in support thereof,’’ and became “ the sport of contending 
parties.’ Its progress was difficult and slow ; but it was 
speeded up at last owing to “ the loudly expressed dis- 
satisfaction of the community,” and, having passed the 
Council by a single vote, became law on April 6. Barkly 
recognised its manifest imperfections, but “ the wonder 
seems to me that it emerged at all from perils which long 
threatened to engulf it.”’ 

The main purpose of the new constitution! was to 
differentiate the executive and legislative functions which 
had hitherto been combined. The Council was no longer 
to be both Privy Council and Upper House. The former 
was to be a separate body, and the latter was to be 
enlarged from eleven to seventeen members, including 
twelve landowners of at least £300 per annum and five 


1 I cannot account for Lord Olivier’s statement (p. 53) that re- 
sponsible government was ‘“‘superseded.’’ The change was well 
described by the chairman of the West India Committee when he said, 
‘The constitution of 1854 was an attempt to have responsible and 
representative government without party.’—Hansard (1866), clxxxi. 
927. See also Gardner, p. 448. 
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officials. Similarly the executive powers which had been 
exercised by the whole of the Assembly as Commissioners 
of the Public Accounts were to be confined to not more 
than three of its members,/ nominated by the Governor, 
who were to advise him in administration and were to 
have the sole right of introducing money Bills; and 
added to these was to be a member of the Council. None 
of the four was to hold any other Crown appointment, 
and each was to have a salary of {800 a year. Barkly 
remarked that this was lower remuneration than could be 
obtained as the manager of a bank or a store, and that, if 
economy had been the only object, it could have been 
achieved more effectually by instituting three Ministers 
at {1000 and providing that two of them should be the 
President of the Council and the Attorney-General—not 
indeed the present holders of these offices but their 
successors. He saw, as his despatch implies, that the 
controlling influence had been that of the coloured party, 
anxious to create four entirely new offices and to pay 
them on a scale not attractive to Europeans.* A sum 
of £25,000 was provided from sources more or less per- 
manent for the civil and ecclesiastical establishments, 
which meant a saving of over £3000 in future official 
salaries; but the Assembly did not acknowledge further 
responsibility for the 1834 loan;* and Barkly, whilst 
regretting that it had not at least paid up the arrears of 
interest, admitted that “ the financial embarrassments of 
the Exchequer are literally appalling.” 

One of the first steps taken by the new Governor was 
to instruct the Stipendiary Magistrates to resume their 
half-yearly reports. These, in so far as they deal with the 


1 No more than two were ever appointed. 

2 A similar Executive Committee still exists in Barbados, where it 
was established in 1881.—H. H. Wrong, oP. cit., p. 85. 

3 See p. 124. 

4 This question was not settled till 1859, when an Act was passed 
providing that a permanent annuity of £6400 should be paid to the 
Home Government which might, at the discretion of the latter, be 
appropriated to “ the service of the colony.” 
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condition of the negroes, have already been reviewed,? 
and their references to agriculture were summarised by 
Barkly in a despatch of February 21, 1854. He found 
that sugar cultivation was “at the lowest ebb,” except 
in three or four districts of limited area and possessed of 
peculiar advantages. The only exceptions to the general 
abandonment of coffee plantations were a few in the 
higher mountain ranges, the superior quality of whose 
produce secured for it “‘a fancy price”; and, though the 
export of pimento or allspice had greatly increased,? this 
was hardly a matter for congratulation, as it was an 
“indigenous and spontaneous growth ”’ which had spread 
widely over abandoned estates, 

In May, after the legislative session had closed, 
Barkly set out on a six weeks’ tour, which included more 
than half of the area under sugar. He had been over the 
same ground some fifteen years earlier, when he was a 
proprietor in the island, and he was shocked to see estates 
which had then been flourishing now so completely 
abandoned that the bush was growing “ even out of the 
tall chimneys and over the roofs of the buildings.” On 
the whole, however, he found the state of things rather 
better than he had been led to expect ; but this applied 
only to the larger estates and did not alter an opinion he 
had expressed in his earlier despatch that ‘ the labour 
question is at the root of the whole of the misfortunes of 
Jamaica.”’ Indeed, the fate of a sugar plantation was 
mainly a question of geology—the question whether the 
soil was of such a character that the negroes could subsist 
by the growing of provisions. Where it consisted of the 
tertiary limestone, the estates in general still flourished. 
Where it was formed of “rich clays resulting from the 
decomposition of the trap or submedial rocks,” they had 


i See p. 18. 

2 Germany and Russia were the chief consumers. In the latter 
country allspice was said not only to be used as a cordial, but to be 
worn by the upper classes in their shoes as a means of keeping up the 
circulation, 
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gone or were going to perdition. Two contiguous parishes 
were, one the most prosperous in the island, the other the 
most depressed—“ so strange is the result of a geological 
transition.’”’ In the colony from which he had come the 
deficiency of labour had been supplied by immigration ; 
but, whilst in 1840-52 Guiana had imported 49,544 
immigrants, Jamaica had imported only 14,132; and 
this disparity he ascribed to the constitution of the latter, 
which in the early years of immigration had favoured 
every kind of jobbery and extravagance, and since then 
had tended more and more to place political power in the 
hands of those who looked to Jamaica “‘as the theatre 
in which the African race will eventually demonstrate 
its capacity for civilisation,’ and who were therefore 
anxious to foster small holdings rather than estates.+ 
Barkly, who was on his way to higher honours,? 
retained his present post for little more than two and a 
half years. His policy of retrenchment naturally made 
enemies as well as friends; but there were passages in 
his printed despatches which displeased the browns, and 
he was soon being accused in their newspapers of accentu- 
ating distinctions of colour. This may seem strange, for 
Jordon, whom he had made head of the Executive Com- 
mittee, was a coloured man, and so also was Heslop, whom 
he had appointed Attorney-General. But the browns 
complained of social exclusiveness. There had been no 
hostess at the King’s House, as the Governor’s residence 
was still called, since the early days of Lord Elgin, and 
Lady Barkly was constrained to exercise more discrimina- 
tion than had sufficed for Sir Charles Grey. Amongst 
those who ceased to be invited were whites as well as 
coloured ; but one of the latter applied to be included in 
a small party and was refused.* This incident was fully 


1 P.P., 1854, vol. xliii. 

2 He became successively Governor of Victoria, Mauritius and 
Cape Colony. 

8 The reason was that on a previous occasion he had become so in- 
toxicated ‘‘as to fall on the flat of his back in the middle of the room.” 
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exploited in the press, where it no doubt compensated for 
the poverty and inconsistency of political criticism. It 
was thought discreditable that the years 1853 and 1854 
should have passed without the promised retrenchment of 
judicial salaries and stipends ; but, when this reform was 
effected, the constitution of the court was said to have 
been overturned in order to secure an immediate reduction 
in the emoluments of the judges, and the clergy were 
condoled with for having to accept “‘ what the Governor 
was pleased to give them.” Similarly in 1855 it was said 
to be a scandal that the annual grant for education was 
still no more than £2000; but next year, when the 
Executive Committee proposed to raise £12,000 for this 
purpose,! the Bill was lost, “‘ greatly to the satisfaction of 
the public.” These and other measures ‘“‘ teeming with 
injustice’ were denounced in the press, which also 
wanted as Governor “‘ a gentleman of rank or standing,”’ 
and had no use for “ novi homines who cannot bear their 
honours easily.” ? 

Barkly was succeeded in 1857 by Captain Darling, a 
retired military officer who had taken part in the adminis- 
tration of Jamaica under three previous Governors—Sir 
Lionel Smith, Lord Elgin and Sir Charles Grey. He had 
been Lieutenant-Governor of St. Lucia and interim- 
Governor of Cape Colony, and was now transferred from 
Newfoundland. In his first annual report he said that 
the complaint that continuous labour could not be pro- 
cured was very general, and was “ by no means to be 
discredited ’’ because in some districts the supply was 
greater than the demand. It was impossible to correct 
this inequality, because the negroes would not migrate 


1 See p. 3. 

2 It is lamentable, though convenient for the author, to find this 
stuff reprinted (May 1856) in the Anti-Slavery Reporter—and approved, 
for we read that the comments ‘‘ are not in a factious spirit, but 
arise from a conviction that faith has not been kept with the 
people.’’ Letters of a similar kind were also published from ‘‘ esteemed 
correspondents.” 
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and were content with an “almost aboriginal condition 
so long as they can remain in their hereditary haunts.” 
When the Governor wrote thus in December 1858, he was 
probably thinking of a measure to obtain additional 
labour which had recently been enacted. 

We have seen that most of the loan offered by 
Parliament for the encouragement of immigration had 
gone to Guiana and Trinidad. Jamaica had applied too 
late, and even then had stultified its claim by complying 
neither with the provisions of the Act nor with the re- 
quirements of the Government. The matter was allowed 
to drop after the constitution had been reformed in 1854. 
Barkly wrote in May 1856, “ Immigration from every 
quarter is entirely at a stand-still,’”’ and so in all proba- 
bility it would have remained but for the extraordinary 
rise in the price of sugar which began in the autumn of 
that year. Jamaica was the last of the colonies to take 
advantage of this opportunity, its action, as usual, being 
both dilatory and ill-advised. Late in 1858, when the 
sugar boom was almost over and the residue of the loan 
had been reduced from £100,000 to £50,000, an Immigra- 
tion Act was passed; but it authorised indentures for 
five instead of three years and was promptly disallowed. 
In 1859, however, another Act was received at the Colonial 
Office, and, having no more serious defects than ‘‘ spots 
and blemishes,’ was confirmed. 

The Anti-Slavery Society can hardly have expected 
to prevent the extension of a system which had been 
established, in spite of its protests, in 1850 and was now 
working with complete success; but it was encouraged 
by the frankly avowed reluctance of Hincks, the Governor 
of the Windward Islands, to comply in this respect with 
the policy of the Home Government, and, perhaps in 
consequence, was spurred to unusual exertions—a pam- 
phlet, a petition to the Lords, a debate in that House initi- 
ated by Brougham, and two memorials and deputations 

1 P.P., 1859, vol. xxi. 2 See p. 103. 
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to the Colonial Secretary. The pamphlet was “ The 
West India Labour Question,” a series of letters written 
in reply to queries which had been sent to friends of 
the Society in the Antilles; and in a prefatory note 
the evidence was said to be ‘“ overwhelming” that no 
additional labour was needed ‘“‘ to meet the demand for 
the estates that are actually under cultivation.” This 
statement was controverted in eight of the twenty-one 
letters, and in any case was irrelevant, since the sole 
object of immigration was to raise cultivation above its 
present very low level.} 

The question was discussed much more rationally in 
Parliament in March 1859, when Charles Buxton, who 
was a member of the Anti-Slavery Society, moved for a 
committee to inquire into the need for immigration and 
the means of promoting it to the best advantage. Buxton 
considered that the whole expense of immigration should 
be borne by the planter, as otherwise his position would 
be like that of an English farmer under the old Poor Law, 
who paid a wage of 5s. or 6s. a week and eked it out by 
a rate on the parish. He also thought that, if possible, 
there should be no indentures, but that, if these could 
not be dispensed with, the coolie must be kept to his 
contract, and, “ although it might be galling to him, still 
there were woes enough in the world without our moving 
heaven and earth to save him from a brief annoyance.” 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, who was then the Colonial 
Secretary, had recently received a deputation from the 
Society and was agreeably surprised by the moderation 
of Buxton’s speech. He said that the traffic in coolies 
had benefited India as well as the West Indies and could 
not be given up by any Minister who was responsible for 
the latter. Some 200,000 persons had been transported 


1 The Jamaica newspapers, with one exception, scurrilously attacked 
the Society for its attitude to immigration; but the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, which had applauded their diatribes when directed against 
Sir Henry Barkly, now declared (May 1859) that their ‘‘ disregard of 
truth appears to be a chronic mental affection.” 
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from a country where labour was worth only 2d. or 3d. 
a day and was often forced, to colonies in which they 
earned six or eight times as much. Last year 277 coolies, 
returning in one ship to India from Guiana, had saved 
£6000, and considerably more had been taken home by 
343 coolies who sailed from Trinidad. The indenture 
system was the only alternative to vagrancy and disease ; 
and, though the mortality on shipboard, when aggravated 
by cholera, had been very great, yet on the ninety-four 
ships which had sailed from Calcutta to the West Indies 
it averaged little more than 6 per cent., and on the 
thirty-one vessels from Madras under 2 per cent. The 
planters in terms of the present Jamaica Act were to pay 
two-thirds of the expense, and the colony, in view of the 
general prosperity which had resulted elsewhere from the 
system, might well be required to pay the rest. Buxton 
was reminded that information on the subject had been 
accumulating year by year in volumes “‘ as numerous and 
bulky as the most passionate student of blue books could 
desire’; and, as more papers were to be issued shortly, 
he agreed to withdraw his motion. 

The belated enactment in Jamaica which had given 
rise to all this commotion yielded surprisingly small 
results. Immigration from India was resumed in 1860 
and ceased in 1863, when rather more than 6000 coolies 
had been imported—only about 1000 more than Guiana 
during the same period had received in a single year. 

We see, then, that even when a workable and not too 
expensive system of immigration was at last established 
in Jamaica, the planters made little use of it and soon 
gave it up. They had of course, owing to mismanage- 
ment and delay, lost all but a fraction of the guaranteed 
loan, but the true explanation of their apathy would 
seem to be this. Guiana and Trinidad at the time of 
emancipation were new colonies and had been far more . 
seriously affected than Jamaica by the abolition of the 

1 Hansard (1859), clii. 1219-1232. 
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slave trade. They had a real scarcity of labour, and when 
the liberated slaves took to squatting in the wilds or 
availed themselves of abnormally high wages to become 
purchasers of land and even of estates, it was obvious 
that they must at all costs be replaced. In Jamaica 
there were labourers enough if only they could be induced 
to work; and the planters were not seriously alarmed 
when they saw the negroes buying land, because even on 
the estates they still allowed their workers to grow food 
on the provision grounds which they had occupied as 
slaves. The difficulty of obtaining labour from tenants 
must have made them less sensitive to the greater diffi- 
culty of obtaining it from freeholders, especially as in 
most districts even the freeholders were not sufficiently 
well off to be independent of wages ; and there was thus a 
tendency unfavourable to immigration in what Governor 
Darling called “ this thoroughly ingrained habit of culti- 
vating lands for the production of food which formed a 
prominent feature of the system of slavery in Jamaica.”’? 

Meanwhile the Act “for the better government of 
this island,’ which had worked smoothly enough under 
Barkly, was becoming a difficulty to his successor. 
Barkly was an adept at the management of new constitu- 
tions, as was shown by his success not only in Jamaica, 
but subsequently in Victoria and Cape Colony. Darling 
did less well in Jamaica and much less well when he 
succeeded Barkly in Victoria ; and in both cases he was 
more or less associated with a dissension between the 
Council and the Assembly.? 

The trouble originated in a question of finance. The 
roads in Jamaica were in such a condition that they 
required rather to be remade than repaired ; and for this 
purpose the Assembly in 1859 voted a considerable sum 
of money and also sanctioned the raising of a loan. The 

1 P.P., 1859, vol. xxi. Darling was himself a proprietor. 


2 He was created K.C.B. in 1865, but in the following year was 
recalled from Victoria. 
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Executive Committee resolved to do the work so thor- 
oughly that the future maintenance of the roads would 
be “comparatively easy and cheap,” and in pursuit of this 
prospective economy they expended in one year £17,000 
more than the amount authorised. The Governor in 
November 1860 called for their resignation, and would 
presumably have obtained it if he had not required them 
to acknowledge that they were responsible not only to 
him but to the Assembly. This they denied, taking 
their stand on a clause of the Act’ of 1854 which required 
that executive functions should continue to be discharged 
by the Governor on his own responsibility ‘‘in the same 
manner as heretofore’’; and consequently they were 
dismissed. George Price, a member of the Committee, 
carried a resolution in the Council that the Act did not 
recognise the principle of governing through parlia- 
mentary majorities; but the Assembly resolved by 
17 votes to 12 that, though the Act did not define the 
responsibility of the Executive Committee to the legisla- 
ture, yet the right was inherent in the House to invoke 
that responsibility ‘“‘ when the occasion for its exercise 
should arise.” 

The Duke of Newcastle, when invited as Colonial 
Secretary to adjudicate in the dispute, gave an opinion 
so framed as to justify the motive rather than the principle 
of the Governor’s action. He said that the direct and 
official responsibility of the Committee was to the 
Governor, but that they were responsible to the legislature 
in this sense—that, if they could not obtain its support 
and other men who could do so were available, it would be 
the Governor’s duty to call upon them to resign. The 
truth was that, as the Act had subordinated neither the 
Governor to the Assembly nor the Assembly to the 
Governor, a conflict, sooner or later, was inevitable ;? 
but Darling was rebuked by the Colonial Office for having 
gratuitously raised this delicate question, and he was 

1H. H. Wrong, op. cit., p. 64. 
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naturally blamed by his opponents for having “‘ conjured 
up a demon in the shape of limited responsibility which 
would not be laid for many years.”’ 1 

In 1862 Darling obtained leave of absence and was 
succeeded as interim-Governor by Mr. Eyre, who was 
then acting in the same capacity for the Governor of the 
_ Leeward Islands. 
1 P.P., 1861, vol. xl.; 1862, vol. xxxvi.; Gardner, pp. 453, 454; 


G. Price, Jamaica and the Colonial Office: Who Caused the Crisis ? 
1866, pp. III, I12. 


CHAPTER VI 
GOVERNOR EYRE 


THE Baptists must frequently be mentioned in any 
account of Governor Eyre’s administration, and it may 
be well to begin this chapter by sketching the history of 
their mission. | 
The Baptist mission in Jamaica was unfortunate in 
antecedents which prevented it making a clean start. 
Its doctrines, or something like them, had been taught in 
the island for over thirty years. George Liele, the first 
Baptist, came as a slave from Georgia about 1780. His 
master settled at Kingston and, dying soon afterwards, 
left him free. Having saved enough money to buy a 
cart and horse, he set up asa carrier ; but he had preached 
in America and continued to do so here, first in the open 
air, then in a hired room, and finally in a chapel which 
was built for him at a cost of f900. Several of his 
American converts had accompanied or followed him to 
Jamaica, and soon after his arrival one of these seceded 
and became a rival preacher. When the chapel had been 
built, other negroes took the same course, either from 
jealousy or because they had been expelled ; but it was 
not for such reasons that Moses Baker, a free black, left 
Kingston to take up a charge in the north-west parish 
of St. James. A humane planter of that district had 
purchased certain slaves belonging to Liele’s congregation, 
and had induced Baker to go with them as their pastor. 
The latter worked for many years in the neighbourhood 
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of Falmouth ; and in his old age he applied for help to 
the English Baptists. The Committee of the Society 
was not unprepared for such an opening, and the Rev. 
John Rowe was despatched in December 1813. He lived 
for only two and a half years; but other missionaries 
were sent, and the part of the island in which Baker had 
settled became the principal scene of their labours. 

Liele and Baker were men of estimable character 
and not illiterate, but most of their associates were of 
course grossly ignorant and superstitious. The English 
missionaries had to sift this material in so far as it was 
offered for their acceptance, and they did not err on the 
side of discrimination, as was shown when the practice of 
hiving off under schismatic preachers was revived at 
their expense. The seceders and those who had never 
joined the mission at first called themselves Independent 
Baptists, but later, when their suggestion of reunion had 
been repelled on grounds, as they believed, of colour, they 
assumed the name of Native Baptists. Their black 
pastors took “the high-sounding title of Reverend ” ; 
and, when Knibb came to Jamaica in 1825, he found 
many persons professing to be preachers who were “‘as 
ignorant of the gospel as a Hindu or a Hottentot.” They 
usually had a book “to preach out of”; but they had 
been known to mistake a dictionary or a spelling book 
for a Testament, and sometimes held it upside down. 
For spiritual illumination they relied largely on dreams, 
which were also their test of fitness for baptism. 

The Baptist mission was the youngest in Jamaica ; 
but it stole a march on its competitors by admitting mass 
as opposed to individual conversion. We are told that 
converts were subjected to “a rigid examination,” and 
that the average number subsequently expelled was no 
more than 2 per cent. Nevertheless the negroes were 
baptised in crowds—“ 100 and upwards at one time,” 
even in some cases 200 in one day; and in addition to 
members there was a large class of persons not yet quali- 
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fied and known as “ Inquirers.”” The Wesleyans had a 
similar grade, but much smaller. In 1843 the Wesleyan 
and Baptist missionaries each numbered about thirty ; 
but the former had 2000 probationers and the latter over 
21,000.41 Moreover, the “ticket” of the society was 
given to Inquirers as well as to members, and this had 
unfortunate results during the slave rising of 1831, when 
a militia officer was said to have captured twenty-eight 
rebels, identified as Baptists by their tickets, not one of 
whom had been to chapel for more than two years.? These 
“oblong pieces of card-paper”’ were eagerly coveted by 
the negroes, who regarded them as “‘ passports to heaven,”’ 
and were even buried with them in their coffins; and the 
large sums of money that were raised for the expenses 
of the mission are thus in some measure explained. It 
was said indeed that tickets were given to anyone who 
would pay for them,’ and were obtained by many “ who 
were never in a Baptist chapel nor ever saw a Baptist 
minister.” This may seem probable enough in view of 
another development now to be mentioned. After the 
Baptist missionaries had come forward as opponents, 
first of slavery, and then of the apprenticeship, the 
extension of their influence threatened to outgrow the 
resources of the Home Committee, which, however, in- 
stead of advising them to consolidate their present posi- 
tion, recommended the employment of native teachers. 
When this policy was suggested in 1837, Phillippo replied. 
that he had already over forty subordinate “ leaders,” 
each with a class-house or place of worship; and he 
added that, of the whole number, not more than two or 
three could “read intelligibly.”” As many as seventy 
such assistants were attached to Knibb’s station at 
Falmouth, and no doubt they were equally illiterate. 


1 The disproportion of Inquirers to members was later much 
reduced. 

2 British Slavery and Its Abolition, p. 215. 

$ Knibb said that “‘ no price was set on a ticket,”’ but he admitted 
that its bestowal was usually accompanied by a request for 4s. 
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Leaders and tickets—these two “ contrivances ”’ were 
condemned by all the other missionaries in the island 
and—what is more significant—by at least four of the 
Baptist missionaries themselves. One of the latter called 
them “an artifice of the devil” and said, “‘ It is by the 
untiring zeal of the leaders to extend by any means their 
power, and by the inexplicable veneration in which those 
little tickets are held that the thousands of persons are 
brought and kept together, and the thousands of pounds 
are obtained for building elegant chapels, schoolhouses, 
and for all other purposes.’’ Visitors were naturally 
impressed by “‘ the great prosperity of the Baptist mission 
in Jamaica, of which so much is heard,” but they saw 
only the surface and knew “nothing of the hideous 
machinery beneath.’”’ The same writer tells us that a 
negro of some consequence on an estate, usually the 
driver of a gang, would collect ten to two hundred people 
who, after some absurd ceremonies, became his spiritual 
“ children ’”? and acknowledged him as their “ daddy.” 
His sway over them was absolute, extending to their 
labour, their property, their “‘ entire persons’ ; and “ by 
means of a few hackneyed religious phrases’ a minister 
was easily induced to receive the troop into his congrega- 
tion and to instal the ‘‘ daddy ”’ as leader. There were 
some very good men among the leaders, but “ my firm 
conviction is that the leaders as a class are among the 
worst people in the island.’”’ Another Baptist missionary 
had repeatedly protested to the Committee against the 
great numbers that were baptised, and declared that 
there were ‘‘ no scriptural conversions—to any amount, 
I mean.” 

Phillippo in about five months added to his congrega- 
tion by baptism from 500 to 600 members; and he soon 
had reason to repent of his indiscretion. In 1842 he 
obtained leave of absence, and it was arranged that the 
Rev. Thomas Dowson should come out to take his place. 
On his return in 1844 he was welcomed by Dowson, but 
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soon found that a ‘“ wicked and powerful conspiracy ” 
had been formed to oust him from his chapel. The new- 
comer obtained recruits by the easy method of baptising 
them, and the party, having met in a booth which had been 
hastily erected, deposed Phillippo and elected Dowson. 
The former instituted legal proceedings to secure the 
position he had occupied for more than twenty years. 
The case was decided in his favour, but not till 1850; 
and both before and after the decision violent attempts 
were made to obtain possession of the mission premises. 
The chapel was much damaged, and on one occasion 
Phillippo’s wife and daughter were in danger of their 
lives. His house was stormed and pillaged ‘ before the 
eyes of the constables,” and it was only the arrival of the 
military that saved it from being pulled down.? This 
experience is said to have greatly affected Phillippo’s 
estimate of the negro character, and he described the 
change in some of his converts as “‘ awful.”’ 

The Baptist mission was now to suffer for the question- 
able rapidity of its progress. In 1841 it was costing the 
parent Society—which was considerably in debt—{£goo00 
a year ; and, in view of the large sums raised in the island 
for the building and upkeep of chapels, the Committee 
had for some time been asking when the negroes would 
be in a position to support their own pastors. Knibb 
enthusiastically advocated this policy, which was adopted 
in 1842; but it was opposed as premature by Phillippo, 
and, thirty years later, he wrote in his diary, “I now 
record that our mission began to decline from this day 
onward to the present time.”’ 2 

1 Sir Charles Grey to Earl Grey, July 24, 1851. 

2 R. F. A. Cox, History of the Baptist Missionary Society, 1842, ii. 
12-24; W. Brown, History of the Propagation of Christianity among the 
Heathen, 3rd ed., 1854, ii. 78, 85-95; E. B. Underhill, Life of James 
Mursell Phillippo, 1881, pp. 198, 200-202, 226-230, 291-296; J. H. 
Hinton, Memoir of William Knibb, 1847, p. 213. For the services of 


the Baptist missionaries in purchasing land for the occupation of the 
negroes and settling them in villages, see British Slave Emancipation, 


pp. 67-69. 
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We have seen that Messrs. Underhill and Brown were 
commissioned by the Baptist Missionary Society to visit 
the West Indies in 1859. They had been instructed to 
investigate the condition of the Baptist communities, 
“especially as that condition has been affected by the 
Act of Emancipation”; and the work published by the 
former, which has been cited in connexion with Trinidad, 
is of special interest for its account of Jamaica. On their 
return they both delivered addresses which were published 
by the Anti-Slavery Society ; and certain inquiries which 
this body had previously instituted will serve as an 
introduction to Underhill’s book. 

The reports which Sir Henry Barkly had obtained in 
1854 from the Stipendiary Magistrates in Jamaica are not 
among the Parliamentary Papers summarised in the Anii- 
Slavery Reporter ; but the Committee of the Society must 
have been aware of these and other disclosures when in 
January 1857 they circularised a number of missionaries, 
remarking that the condition of the negroes had recently 
been represented as “‘ morally and socially at a very low 
ebb,” and desiring “to have the facts laid quite bare 
before them.”” The replies were published in the Reporter 
for May of that year, and the editor introduced them with 
this remarkable comment. He said that only half of 
the sugar estates existing in Jamaica in 1838 were now in 
cultivation, but “ the causes that led to their abandon- 
ment were altogether independent of Emancipation, as 
was proved before the Parliamentary Committee on West 
Indian affairs ’’—this being the Committee of 1842 which 
found that the chief cause of the distress was the want of 
continuous labour!1 Equally paradoxical were some of 
the replies. One missionary wrote that idle and thieving 
negroes were “‘ one in the thousand,” another that the 
number who still lived in concubinage as compared with 
those legally married was “ very insignificant—very small 
indeed ”’ ; and another thus disposed of the idea that they 

1° See p. 4: 
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were too careless of life to seek medical assistance—“ a 
grosser misrepresentation could not have been made.” 

-Underhill’s address was confined to Jamaica, and may 
be taken as a summary of the theme which he was to 
elaborate in 280 pages of his book. The position he 
labours to establish is that emancipation had benefited 
the negro without injuring the planter. Jamaica’s output 
of sugar was indeed down by much more than a half; 
but the total output of the British West Indies had only 
slightly decreased, and emancipation could not have 
produced ruin in one colony and prosperity in another. 
Here he forgot that Barbados had a superabundant 
population, and that many thousands of coolies had been 
imported into Guiana and Trinidad ; and, conversely, it 
was useless to mention factors which were common to all 
the colonies, ¢.g. the withdrawal of protection, which he 
says all classes in Jamaica regarded as the chief cause of 
their distress. Dealing with the parish of Hanover, he 
found that it had seventy sugar estates in cultivation as 
late as 1845, but now only twenty-nine. An agricultural 
society had reported that many of the estates, being in 
hilly districts, were difficult to work and could not be 
made to pay under the lower prices of free trade; and 
this confirmed a conclusion he had already formed, ‘“‘ that 
the question of labour had little or nothing to do with the 
decay of Jamaica’s staple produce.”’ But nowhere in 
this book do we find any recognition of the fact recorded 
by Sir Henry Barkly that sugar estates had decayed just 
in proportion as the soil was suitable for the growing of 
provisions.t Hanover for this purpose had the finest soil 
in the whole island. Consequently there were no fewer 
than 2124 properties of one to five acres; and here we 
see how emancipation had naturally and quite legitimately 
injured the estates, because, as Underhill neatly expressed 
it, “ the people being so largely proprietors, the negro him- 
self is a competitor with the planter for his own labour.” 

1 See p. 130. 
L 
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He admitted, however, that the negroes usually 
worked on the estates only two-thirds of the day and four 
days a week, and was therefore anxious to prove that most 
of their spare time was given to the acquisition or the 
cultivation of freeholds. With this object he compiled 
a table, which he was to find rather embarrassing three 
years later. Estimating the capital value of their lands, 
houses, clothes, stock, and funds in the Savings Bank, he 
arrived at a total of {2,126,261 ; and, dealing similarly 
with the average labour value of their products, or, in 
other words, the sum that would have been earned if 
they had been working for wages, he estimated this at 
£2,162,773.1 Whatever may have been the worth of 
these computations as a criterion of industry, it was 
rather discounted by his admission that the numerous 
families owning freeholds of two acres and over seldom 
cultivated more than one. The extra acres were wanted, 
not to increase production, but to provide a substitute for 
land ruthlessly cropped. 

Underhill had the courage to differ from most of his 
friends on the question of immigration, and in dealing 
with agriculture one can see, despite his obvious bias, 
that he tried to hold the scales evenly between the planters 
and the peasantry ; but he seems in unguarded moments 
to have noted down all that the latter had to tell him 
about their sufferings under oppressive laws. It might 
have occurred to him that, if the planters had been 
disposed to adopt such a policy, they would probably 
have been restrained either by their own prudence, as in 
their decision not to deprive the negroes of their provision 
grounds, or by the Home Government. The information 
he received was equally circumstantial and inaccurate, 
and his statements cannot always even be reconciled. 
Thus on p. 218 he says that, in order “to check the 
cultivation of sugar and coffee by the new freeholders lest 
their labour should be withdrawn from the estates,” an 

1 The West Indies, 1862, pp. 348, 415-423. 
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excise duty of one penny a pound was imposed on sugar 
and of twopence a pound on coffee, whilst the exported 
article was free; but, only three pages further on, he 
says that immigration was provided for by an export 
duty of 3s. a hogshead of sugar and of 2s. on each barrel 
of coffee, sugar, ginger and arrowroot exported by the 
small settler. Now the hogshead for purposes of taxation 
- was reckoned at eight barrels, and one-eighth of 3s. is not 
2s. but 44d. Another serious error is his statement that 
the ad valorem duty of 124 per cent. was payable on all 
imports, whereas it was levied only on certain classes of 
goods, such as textile fabrics and leather and iron manu- 
factures. He also asserts that ‘‘ when corn food had to 
be provided by the owner of the slave, the import duty 
was threepence per barrel ; for the free man it was raised 
to three shillings.” Actually the duty was raised from 
2s. 6d. to 3s. Again, he says that immediately after 
emancipation the customs duty on shingles for the roof of 
the labourer’s cottage was more than doubled, whilst that 
on the staves and hoops for sugar hogsheads was greatly 
reduced, the fact being that the former duty was raised 
from 6s. 6d. to 8s., and the latter, according -to quality, 
from 5s. to 7s. 3d., 12s. to 18s. 6d., and 14s. to 21s.+ 

Underhill, though he never revisited Jamaica, was to 
be closely associated with its affairs during the administra- 
tion of Governor Eyre; but, before we enter on this 
part of our subject, some account must be given of the 
Governor’s previous career. 

Edward John Eyre belonged to an old Yorkshire 
family, and, though intended for the army, he emigrated 
at the age of fifteen to New South Wales. After living 
for some time with a settler, he bought a farm, but soon 
parted with it in order to attempt a new route for the 
conveyance of sheep and cattle from Sydney to the new 


1 A. Lindo, Dr. Underhill’s Testimony to the Wrongs of the Negroin 
Jamaica Examined, 1866, pp. 11, 14, 17, 20. The writer was a lawyer 
and cites all the relevant Acts. 
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colony of South Australia. These had hitherto been 
brought, circuitously and at great expense, by sea; but 
Eyre proved the possibility of moving them by land, and 
was thus the first of the “‘ overlanders.’’ His success in 
several such journeys was due largely to his wise and 
kindly treatment of the natives; and, having again 
become a proprietor—this time on the Murray River near 
Adelaide—he was appointed Resident Magistrate and 
Protector of Aborigines. 

But his passion for adventure was still unappeased. 
He had thought of opening up a route for live-stock 
westward from Adelaide, such as he had initiated to that 
town from Sydney ; but, on examining the country, he 
found this quite impracticable, and, when the scheme 
was mooted, he induced its promoters to abandon it in 
favour of one for exploring the interior. It would be 
difficult to overrate the resolution and resourcefulness dis- 
played by Eyre as leader of the expedition which started 
in June 1840—indeed they have been described as 
“‘ probably unsurpassed in history.”’1 For six months he 
vainly tried to force a passage inland, first from the 
peninsula to which he has given his name, and then from 
points further along the coast; but he felt that he was 
responsible for substituting northern for western explora- 
tion, and, in spite of the remonstrances of the Governor, 
he resolved to carry out the former, not with a view to 
the conveyance of sheep and cattle, but in the hope of 
finding regions fit for settlement. It was in this last part 
of his journey, extending for a thousand miles from 
Fowler’s Bay to King George’s Sound, that he met with 
the most terrible of his difficulties and privations. The 
only European who accompanied him was murdered, and 
he reached Albany several months after he had been given 
up as lost.2, In 1843 he published an account of his 

1 Dictionary of National Biography. 

2 Whether ‘‘a congenital idiot’’ or an ‘‘ irredeemable blockhead ” 


could have accomplished this feat is a point that may be suggested for 
the consideration of Lord Olivier. 
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travels, and a remarkable feature of the work is his 
anxiety to excuse the aborigines for the crimes to which 
they were frequently provoked by the aggression of white 
settlers. 

In 1845 Eyre returned to England, bringing two native 
boys, whom he took with him when he was presented to 
the Queen. In 1846 he went back to the antipodes as 
Lieutenant-Governor of New Zealand, and in 1854 he 
made his first acquaintance with the West Indies as 
Lieutenant-Governor of St. Vincent. Here, incidentally, 
he distinguished himself by averting an explosion at the 
risk of his life. In 1859 he was transferred to Antigua 
as acting Governor-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands ; and 
in 1862, after about a year and a half at home, he went to 
Jamaica to fill temporarily, as has already been mentioned, 
the place of Governor Darling. 

One may suppose that this largest and most disap- 
pointing of the sugar colonies had become more manage- 
able since the reform of its constitution in 1854. It is 
true that the selection of two members of the Assembly 
to act—with one of the Council—as the Governor’s 
advisers had put an end to the inefficiency and jobbery 
which had resulted from the same body being both legisla- 
ture and executive ; but the substitution of professional 
for amateur government had provided a number of paid 
posts for aspiring politicians, and this at a time when the 
closing of the free trade controversy had left little scope 
for any but local and personal interests. It was signifi- 
cant that the cost of collecting the revenue had recently 
much increased and was now nearly 10 per cent. More- 
over, the risk of a collision between the Governor and the 
Assembly had been lessened only to this extent, that the 
former was now represented in the House. It was 
generally agreed that the Assembly had, if possible, 
deteriorated since 1854, and this opinion was strongly 
expressed by one who wrote anonymously, but for thirty 

1H. Hume, Life of Edward John Eyre, 1867, pp. 1-108. 
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years had held a prominent position. This writer con- 
sidered it doubtful whether there was one man of inde- 
pendent means in the whole House, which consisted 
almost entirely of persons holding or hoping to obtain 
posts and contracts. He indicated by the offices they 
held seventeen of the forty-seven members, and mentioned 
by name eight members who had recently been convicted 
or suspected of fraud.? 

There were two parties in the Assembly, almost equally 
strong—the Country Party, consisting mainly of planters, 
and the Town Party, including some planters, but chiefly 
composed of officials, lawyers and merchants. The latter, 
led by Jordon and his business partner, Osborn, who were 
both coloured,? had the advantage of residing, for the 
most part, at Spanish Town or Kingston, and was sure 
of a majority if the autumn session could be prolonged 
well into the new year, when crop work began on the 
estates.2 As the proprietors of almost all the twelve 
newspapers were coloured, it had the support of an 
excitable and capricious press; and Sir Henry Barkly, 
little as he liked the Town Party, had used it to establish 
the new constitution. 

Eyre was obviously at a great disadvantage in being 
merely a stop-gap administrator. Little authority or 
freedom of judgment could be exercised by a man who 
was soon to be superseded, and the Colonial Office treated 
him in this respect with scant consideration. Darling 
had obtained a year’s leave ; but at the end of that period 
he was transferred to Victoria, and it was only when 
Eyre was expecting the Governor’s return, and on 


1 Jamaica: Who is to Blame? 1866, pp. 44-47. 

* They were the Government printers and joint editors of the 
Morning Journal, There were ten coloured men in the Assembly, 
including the Speaker and the Attorney-General. Three blacks had 
been returned since emancipation, but none within the last three years. 
—G. Price, Jamaica and the Colonial Office: Who Caused the Crisis ? 
1866, p. I19. 

3 Gardner, p. 453. 
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March 22, 1863, had even gone to Port Royal to meet 
him, that he was informed of this arrangement and told 
that a successor, not himself, would shortly be appointed. 
Three months later he received a similar intimation, and 
not till the following summer did he receive the vacant 
office. 

Here it may be mentioned that Eyre, being the son of 
a country parson and holding only a temporary appoint- 
ment, could not afford to be liberal in his expenditure, 
which indeed he was said to have reduced to a minimum. 
The same charge of parsimony had been made, with more 
reason, against Lord Elgin and Sir Charles Grey; and 
perhaps the only Governor since emancipation who dis- 
armed all such criticism was Sir Charles Metcalfe, a 
“nabob’’ and a bachelor, whose memory was per- 
petuated by a parish named in his honour and by a 
statue of “heroic size.’ But a more important point 
in Metcalfe’s favour was that he had been sent out 
to conciliate the planters, and did so with a thorough- 
ness which rather dismayed than gratified the Colonial 
Office. 

Soon after his arrival Eyre took a step which, though 
naturally applauded by the missionaries, “‘ gave great 
offence.”’ This was the so-called ‘‘ morality proclama- 
tion’ in which he announced that in future no person 
would be eligible for a public appointment who could not 
produce satisfactory evidence that he was honest, sober 
and moral, and that no holder of such an appointment, if 
objectionable on these grounds, would be promoted.? In 
any community this would have been a highly question- 
able edict, but in Jamaica, where the negroes were by no 
means singular in preferring mistresses to wives, it could 
lead only to hypocrisy and evasion. 

Ill-advised in this matter, Eyre was unfortunate in 
another ; for the first question to demand his attention 


1 See British Slave Emancipation, pp. 74-77. 
2 Gardner, p. 456. 
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was one to which his predecessor had just given a fatal 
twist. An Act to encourage the making of tramways had 
been passed in 1859. The Executive Committee which 
Governor Darling appointed in the following year re- 
modelled the Act and proposed to use it for constructing a 
tramway, forty miles long, from Old Harbour on the 
south coast to Spanish Town, where it would connect with 
the railway to Kingston. Raynes Smith, the Finance 
Minister, approached David Smith, who seems to have 
been the contractor for the railway, and efforts were made, 
but failed, to form acompany. At this stage, and on the 
very day before he sailed in March 1862, Darling informed 
Leahy, the Chief Colonial Engineer, that he might take 
up the scheme if he could induce David Smith to co- 
operate with him in carrying it out; and, after further 
attempts at company-making, these two men undertook 
to construct the tramway—one-fourth at their own charge 
and three-fourths at the public cost. The position 
assigned or conceded to Leahy was not only incompatible 
with his official duties, but actually illegal, and the scheme 
developed as inauspiciously as it had begun. It appears 
that no advance was due from the Government till the 
first section of the line had been completed to their 
satisfaction; but strong protests were elicited when 
Raynes Smith refused on this ground to examine the 
estimates, and these were accentuated when the con- 
tractors, after much fruitless contention, at last got to 
work. The rails are said to have been badly laid; but 
the chief grievance was that, being put down in the middle 
of a metalled surface only thirteen feet wide, they 
became an obstruction to horses and carts; and the 
enterprise was abandoned by its promoters when they 
were required to widen the road. Muddle is obvious and 
fraud may be suspected; but, though Leahy was dis- 
missed for having inflated his estimates, the Attorney- 
General reported that there was no ground for prosecuting 
either him or David Smith, and the latter received 
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compensation. Moreover, the actual loss incurred by 
the colony was only £5061. 

Whatever may have been Eyre’s qualities as an 
administrator, they cannot justly be inferred from his 
attitude to the tramway project, which he seems to have 
regarded as of merely local interest and the special concern 
of Raynes Smith, who had started it with the concurrence 
of his predecessor. Nevertheless his conduct leaves 
something to be explained. It would obviously have 
been impossible for him to prohibit a scheme which had 
received the Governor’s parting approval; but he was 
in the habit of corresponding with Darling and might 
have consulted him when the company in which Leahy 
was to be interested had dwindled to the latter himself 
and David Smith. Nor did he mention the matter in his 
despatches till the Duke of Newcastle was moved, in- 
cidentally, to ask how it had come about “that Mr. 
Leahy is one of the two chief shareholders in a tramway 
receiving from the Government various advantages.” 
The explanations he then gave were fully accepted, 
mainly on the ground that the action taken by Darling 
had placed him “in circumstances of great difficulty,” 
but also because the Duke agreed with him in thinking 
that the tramway question was rather the occasion than 
the cause of the difficulties he had to contend with in the 
Assembly. 

The new constitution of the colony never recovered 
from the shock it received when Darling in 1860 dismissed 
the Executive Committee for refusing to admit their 
responsibility to the Assembly for having spent more 
than had been voted for the upkeep of the roads.” 
Jamaica, with its handful of electors, was quite unsuited 
to parliamentary government ; but the danger that such 
a system would develop had been latent ever since the 


1G. Price, Jamaica and the Colonial Office: Who Caused the 
Crisis ? 1866, pp. 25, 41, 45, 48, 85, 93, 95, 113, 153, 154, and especially, 
for David Smith’s statement, p. 40. 

2 See p. 137. 
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Governor’s advisers were chosen from a House divided 
into two parties; and a regular Opposition was now 
formed owing to the presence in the Assembly for the 
first time of ex-Ministers as well as Ministers. The 
former, who represented the Town Party, had been fairly 
obstructive during the last two sessions of Darling’s 
administration, and were certainly prepared to go further 
when “a Lieutenant-Governor of a small colony, out of 
employment, was sent to Jamaica to keep his hand in and 
to learn to govern.’1 Their opportunity came when 
Raynes Smith involved himself in the tramway fiasco, 
and in the first of Eyre’s Assemblies, which he opened 
in November 1862, they procured the appointment of a 
committee to examine this scheme. Had this been all, 
they might have justified their contention that, when 
Eyre dissolved the Assembly on January 31 of the 
following year, he was actuated by the desire to prevent 
unwelcome disclosures; but they also opposed the 
budget and carried a resolution “ that, in the present state 
of parties in this House, the continuance in office of your 
Excellency’s present constitutional advisers is incom- 
patible with the due progress of public business and the 
welfare of the island.”” They could not have more clearly 
expressed their intention to introduce party government, 
though in 1860, when it suited themselves, they had 
repudiated “the principle of governing through parlia- 
mentary majorities or by party.”’ Eyre sent for Jordon 
and told him that, if he would allow certain money Bills 
to be passed, the Assembly would be merely prorogued, but 
that otherwise it must be dissolved ; and the offer was 
refused.” In the so-called general election the Opposi- 


1 So Price described Eyre, and yet he would have preferred as a 
substitute for Darling the officer commanding the troops, who would 
obviously have had no experience at all.—Op. cit., pp. 89, 154. I 
cannot, therefore, agree with Lord Olivier that Price was ever “ most 
loyally disposed ’’ to Eyre. 

2 This is Price’s own statement (p. 30), and yet later (p. 121) he 
says—and Lord Olivier believes him !—that Eyre assigned “‘ no reason 
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tion slightly improved their position ; and at the opening 
of the new Assembly in March 1863 the Executive Com- 
mittee resigned, though they had been defeated by a 
majority of only one. 

Eyre’s position now became desperate, the only 
persons available as Ministers being his enemies of the 
Town Party. These entered on their duties, appro- 
priately enough, by carrying “‘the very measures they 
had so vehemently opposed when in opposition,” and 
soon showed how little they were bound by the obligations 
of office. In March 1864 most of the Country Party 
had, as usual, gone to their estates, and the House was 
reduced to little more than a third of its strength. The 
Executive Committee, being adepts at obstruction, could 
easily have blocked or delayed any motion of which they 
disapproved till members had time to come up from the 
country ; but they allowed the Assembly to resolve that 
it would do no further business with Eyre. Thirteen of 
the seventeen members who were present voted for this 
resolution, but sixteen of the absentees lost no time in 
repudiating it as derogatory to the reputation of the 
House. A year earlier, Eyre had received a despatch 
from the Duke of Newcastle reflecting severely on the 
proceedings of the Town Party then in opposition. At 
the end of April, being now sure of his appointment as 
Governor, he sought to avenge himself on his Ministers 
by requiring them to lay this document before the House. 
Price, who was the Council member of the Executive 
Committee, replied to the attack by framing a resolution 
against Eyre and having it moved in the Assembly by 
“a friend.’”’ He was dismissed, but his two colleagues 
retained office ; and one of their own party then moved 
that the conduct of men who acted as the Governor’s 


whatever ”’ for the dissolution. He also repeatedly refers to the en- 
suing election as an appeal to the “‘ black constituencies ’—a manifest 
absurdity when we consider that there were far more white and 
coloured electors than black. 
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advisers whilst assisting to subvert his policy was un- 
constitutional and discreditable.* 

Serious, if not intolerable, grievances would have been 
required to justify the Assembly in its violent antagonism 
to Eyre, and none such were alleged. Gardner has 
recorded the chief grounds on which the thirteen members 
based their boycotting resolution, and they amount to no 
more than supposed insults to the dignity of the House. 
The tramway scandal which Price used for the purpose of 
his motion involved merely a charge of negligence, and 
he gained nothing by trying to raise the question in the 
House of Lords? or by going to London to exploit it in 
person at the Colonial Office. On his return in 1865 he 
found that his supporters had become “‘more lukewarm 
in the cause they had adopted.” Apparently they had 
never been zealous, and Eyre had little difficulty in 
dealing with them after he had become Governor. He 
disposed of Jordon as a political opponent by appointing 
him, first Receiver-General, and then Island Secretary,’ 
and procuring for him the distinction of C.B.; and, 
whilst retaining one member of his Executive Committee, 
he filled up the two vacancies from the Country Party. 
In July and August 1864 he made a tour of the island 
extending to all but one of the parishes, and was received 
with so much enthusiasm that his carriage was “re- 
peatedly inundated with bouquets.” In reviewing the 


1 Gardner, pp. 454-459. Price frankly admits (p. 46) that his 
object in serving under Eyre was “‘ to remove from office the principal 
offender.”’ 

2 The documents relating to the deadlock in Jamaica were printed 
for the Lords, but they were not debated and were not issued to the 
Commons. Lord Dunsany in moving for the papers in June 1864 
reflected less on Eyre than on Darling, to whom he attributed the 
origin of the rupture. He also said that Darling had been so unpopular 
in Jamaica that the colony felt itself slighted by his promotion to 
Victoria.—Hansard (1864), clxxv. IIIQ—I122. 

3 There had hitherto been three Secretaries—the Island Secretary, 
the Governor’s Secretary and the Secretary to the Executive Com- 
mittee. The first and second offices were combined when Jordon was 
appointed to both in August 1865. 
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proceedings of the Assembly which met in November and 
was prorogued in February 1865, he was unable to report 
“a very cordial or useful co-operation to promote the 
public good”’; but, in view of the recent turmoil, the 
return of Price and “the elements of which a Jamaica 
Legislature is composed,” he thought this was hardly to 
be expected, and the important point was that all the 
measures required for carrying on the Government and 
securing the revenue had been passed. 

Price was an ardent admirer of the present and even 
of the former constitution,? and politicians of his type had 
been thorns in the side of many previous Governors ; but 
anything like a popular agitation had been unknown in 
Jamaica till Eyre assumed office in March 1862. George 
William Gordon, a coloured man, was the originator of 
this movement. The accounts of his early life are con- 
flicting, and the only reliable narrative is that of Mrs. 
Shannon, the mother of his white wife. He was the son 
of Joseph Gordon, who afterwards controlled many sugar 
estates both as attorney and as proprietor; but, in- 
heriting the status of his mother, he was born a slave. 
Joseph Gordon, whilst still merely an overseer, freed his 
whole illegitimate connexion—the mother, her sister and 
all the seven children, and did so at the heavy expense 
“of replacing them on the estate by nine negroes.” 
George, the eldest son, began his career as a merchant or 
storekeeper in Kingston, and, largely owing to his 
father’s connexion with sugar estates, soon became rich. 
Unfortunately both the Gordons had a mania for specu- 
lating in the purchase of land; and, though they “ had 
very different understandings of their mutual trans- 
actions,’ it appears that the elder was ultimately de- 
pendent on a provision made for him by his son. Gordon 


1 P.P., 1866, vol. li. 

2 “No historical job or neglect of duty has been handed down in 
the records of the Assembly under the old constitution.” — Jamaica and 
the Colonial Office, p. 16. 
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was a paragon of recklessness, if not of filial devotion, 
and one is not surprised to find him writing in 1849 that 
he had “ gone through much temporal depression.” By 
this time, in addition to a cattle pen, he had become the 
proprietor of at least four sugar estates, including one of 
2200 acres. These were all mortgaged to a firm of London 
merchants, which had also made large advances on the 
security of the crops; but there never were any crops— 
none at least that could be exported; and in 1862 the 
mortgagees brought an action for damages and obtained 
a judgment for £33,000. The folly of buying so much 
land and “apparently allowing it all to go to waste and 
destruction ’’ was represented to Gordon by a geological 
expert whom he had consulted on a proposed purchase of 
mines. His reply was that in a few years all the whites 
would have left the island, and that his property, owing 
to a huge immigration of blacks from Barbados and other 
islands, would then be of great value. 

Gordon seems to have been as lavish in giving as in 
spending, and this engaging quality was warmly attested 
by several persons after his death. One of these, though 
not a recent witness, was Dr. King, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who in 1849 had had the temporary pastorate of a 
church in Kingston. King tells us that Gordon was 
introduced to him by a well-known resident as “a 
man of princely generosity and unbounded benevolence,” 
and says that there was ‘‘a nobleness in his benignity 
which quite won regard for him.’’ One sympathises 
with this writer in his reprobation of attempts to blacken 
Gordon’s memory ; but he was quite mistaken in think- 
ing that the charges were either unimportant or mere 
fabrications. Two at least were fully authenticated, and 

1 Father and son had a slight tussle in 1861 for possession of some 
account books. The former sued the latter for assault, and certainly 
made the most of his case. ‘‘ I fancy my fingers bled from the scuffle. 
I had no scuffle with any other person, and I believe they bled from the 


scuffle.” This incident blossomed out into a story that Gordon had 
knocked his father down in the streets of Kingston. 
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the more serious of these referred to his conduct as 
the agent in Jamaica of a London insurance company. 
He had received nearly £700 in premiums, but the com- 
pany could get nothing out of him except “ repeated 
promises ”’ to remit by the next mail. Messrs. Davidson, 
Colthurst & Co., whom they empowered to act for them 
at Kingston, were equally unsuccessful and in 1862 were 
instructed to institute criminal proceedings against 
Gordon “in the interests of the company and of society.”’ 
On the advice of their solicitors, they confined themselves 
to a civil action and were awarded {676—a sum which 
was never fully paid. It was also shown that Gordon in 
1854 had issued a large number of Ios. promissory notes, 
“nicely printed in copper plate’ and with two pleasing 
but irrelevant illustrations. These were distributed in 
discharge of his obligations to the negroes, and a store- 
keeper asserted that he had lost {100 by accepting them 
from the latter in payment of goods.} 

Gordon was prominently, but erratically, associated 
with religion, and here the black blood in his mixed in- 
heritance unquestionably dominated the white. Personal 
likes and dislikes may have had some share in pro- 
pelling him from one communion to another; but 
religion in his case must have approximated to the negro 
type of mere “animal emotion,” and perhaps, even if 
political considerations had not influenced his final choice, 
he would have gravitated towards the indigenous sect in 
which this sort of excitement could be indulged to the 
full. Brought up in the Church of Scotland, he attached 
himself at various times to the Scottish United Presby- 
terians, the Congregationalists and the English Church, 
but was best known as a Baptist. Phillippo, despite 
his unpleasant experience at Spanish Town, was still 

1 Papers relating to Gordon in P.P., 1866, vol. xxx.; J.R.C., 
Evidence, p. 525; D. King, A Sketch of the late My.G. W. Gordon, 1866. 
Underhill (The Tragedy of Movant Bay, 1895, p. 102) has nothing but 


praise for ‘‘ this excellent man,’”’ and Lord Olivier (p. 305) dismisses 
the imputations on his character as mere gossip. 
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countenancing mass conversion ; and on Christmas Day, 
1861, Gordon, whom he describes as “‘a merchant and 
large landed proprietor,’’ was baptised by him as the last 
of sixty.1 Characteristically, Gordon still maintained his 
connexion with the United Presbyterians ; but this did 
not deter him from going still further in the new direction, 
and soon afterwards he took the extraordinary step for 
one in his position of joining the Native Baptists and 
becoming one of their preachers.” 

Gordon was a proprietor in the parish of St. Thomas- 
in-the-East, and, being also a magistrate, he went on 
February 5, 1862, to the Morant Bay District Prison and 
entered nine orders in the justices’ visiting book—for 
example, that the inmates should have fresh beef once a 
week, that one of them should be removed to hospital, 
and that the religious services required to be considered. 
Governor Darling, when he heard of this, was highly 
incensed ; and, nine days later, Gordon was informed in 
a letter written by Austin, the Island Secretary, that he 
had usurped the prerogatives of the Crown, the Governor 
and the visiting justices, and that, in view of “such 
extreme ignorance ’’ of his proper functions, it would be 
necessary to supersede him in the commission of the 
peace. But ‘for some cause or other” the writ of 
supersedeas was not issued. Gordon, having thus 
narrowly escaped supersession by Darling, was, a few 
months later, superseded by Eyre, who, however, had 
not yet been informed of the previous occurrence ; and 
the silence of Austin is so extraordinary as to make it 


1 E. B. Underhill, Life of Phillippo, p. 319. 

2 The Native Baptist churches were described in 1865 as “ places 
in which ignorance and superstition are enthroned—the hot-beds in 
which Obeahism, Myalism and other heathen practices attain their 
most vigorous growth and where the grossest impurity and vice are 
found in strange and unnatural alliance with a profession of the pure 
religion of Christ.’”—Jamaica: Who is to Blame? p. 68. For the 
Myal-men, a sort of dancing dervishes, see Gardner, p. 461. They 
practised white as opposed to black magic and counteracted the 
obeah-men. Lord Olivier does not mention that Gordon joined the 
Native Baptists. 


ce 
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conceivable that he had failed to send the letter as well 
as to apply for the writ. At all events, if Gordon had 
received the letter, what he did now was rash—even for 
him. 

On May 7 he addressed to Eyre “‘a letter open, for 
his Grace,” in which he described what he had seen on 
visiting, not the prison at Morant Bay, but a place of 
temporary confinement known as the “lock-up.” He 
had found it indescribably filthy, but the main cause of 
his indignation was that Stephen Cooke, the rector of the 
parish, “on what authority I cannot find out,” had sent 
to this “‘ death-hole ”’ a sick vagrant, “‘ and I submit that 
the Attorney-General has a good action in this case.” 
A special session of justices was convened to consider this 
report. Having:visited the lock-up, which of course had 
by that time been cleaned, they found it in good order, 
repelled as irrelevant the evidence offered by Gordon as 
to its former condition, and resolved that he had grossly 
traduced the rector in representing him as having un- 
lawfully imprisoned the vagrant. The word “ death- 
hole”’ ought to have made it clear that Gordon was 
referring not to the man’s detention but to the un- 
healthiness of his lodging. Nevertheless it was on the 
ground of “‘ such a malevolent and wilful misstatement ” 
that the dismissal of Gordon from the bench was ordered 
by the Lieutenant-Governor and confirmed by Newcastle ; 
but the Duke in a careful analysis of the proceedings 
commented severely on the hasty and uncritical manner 
in which they had been reported to him by Eyre. The 
decision of the justices was not “judicial,” as they 
themselves were responsible for the state of the lock-up ; 
they had not “properly ’”’ considered only its present 
condition, but in so doing had “evaded the whole 
question’; Gordon had brought to light “ gross and 
disgraceful abuses,’ and, though he had made “ false and 
unfounded imputations,” Eyre was cautioned against 


rejecting his complaints as “‘ unworthy of attention.” 
M 
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Gordon was a magistrate in five or six parishes and 
had held office in one or other of them for nearly twenty 
years. He bitterly resented his dismissal, and showed it 
in ebullitions of temper which Eyre naturally cited as 
“only further evidence, if such were needed, of your 
unfitness for holding Her Majesty’s commission of the 
peace.’’ He denied the imprisonment charge against the 
rector, but spoiled his case by denouncing the clergy as, 
‘“‘ with some here and there exceptions, the most immoral 
men in this country.” The Lieutenant-Governor was 
told in a letter to Austin that he had “ humiliated him- 
self’? by acting as the tool of Gordon’s enemies. “I 
consider him very pitiable in this matter, which I shall 
bring before the tribunal of the English public in order to 
show the enormities of this country and the manner in 
which the Government is administered.” 

A meeting was held to protest against the dismissal 
of Gordon. Eyre was relieved to find that it had been 
attended by only some twenty persons—“ uneducated,” 
to judge from the signature of their chairman; but, 
having furnished Newcastle with a confidential report 
on their morals, he met with another rebuke, being ad- 
monished “‘ to occupy yourself rather with the substance 
of acts and proceedings with which you have to deal than 
with the private characters of the persons who may assail 
or defend them.”’ 4 

Amongst the general as well as local grievances which 
were put forward in the course of this controversy was the 
cost of the Established Church. Not much could be made 
of this burden, considering how its reduction by one- 
third in 1857 had been received by the colonial press ; ? 
and Gordon was on surer ground when he complained of 
defects in the administration of justice. In some of the 
islands provision had been made for the summary settle- 
ment of disputes between employers and labourers ; but 
no such Act had been passed in Jamaica. For some time, 

1 P.P., 1866, vol. li. 2 See p. 132. 
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however, this was no great hardship. Special Magistrates 
responsible only to the Home Government had been 
appointed, as we have seen, to protect the negroes during 
the apprenticeship, and, after complete emancipation, 
two-thirds of them had been retained to sit with their 
unprofessional brethren as Stipendiary Magistrates. This 
arrangement, being intended to facilitate the transition 
from slave to free labour, was to be temporary, in so far 
at least as its cost was borne by the British tax-payer. 
After some years, vacancies were not filled up, and in a 
circular despatch of 1850 the colonies were informed that, 
if they wished to establish permanently a paid magistracy, 
they must pay for it themselves. That Jamaica never 
adopted this suggestion was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment, which thrice introduced a Bill for the purpose, but 
of the Assembly. At the end of the apprenticeship there 
had been forty Stipendiaries. In 1854 the number had 
fallen to nineteen. Now for the twenty-two parishes 
there were only nine, and the deficiency was serious, 
because in determining disputes as to wages the local 
unpaid magistrates were “ under a cloud of suspicion,”’ 
so many of them being planters. Their social and in- 
tellectual level had fallen with the constant growth of 
non-residence, and—what was even more unfortunate— 
few of them had leisure for their duties. It was said that 
no man had time to spare for the public—“ We live from 
hand to mouth in all classes of life.” 1 

Eyre had at first put aside all Gordon’s complaints, 
but his attitude changed at once when he had been ad- 
monished not to treat them as “‘ unworthy of attention.” 
In October 1862 he wrote that the unpaid justices showed 
“an amount of apathy and neglect which is most lament- 
able.” The public, and especially the poorer classes, 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 321. Sometimes it was not want of leisure, 
but the state of the country that prevented the attendance of magis- 
trates. Judge Kemble told the Commission, ‘‘ We are in a state of 
nature here. I have myself had to cross rivers with twelve men round 
my horse, and then at the risk of my life.” 
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suffered greatly from the fact that in several parishes it 
was often very difficult to constitute a bench; and, as 
‘““new colonists of ability ’’ had almost ceased to arrive, 
persons worthy of office could not easily be found. 
Gordon had at one time been a member of the 
Assembly,? and at the general election of 1863 he re- 
entered the House as member for St. Thomas-in-the-East. 
In announcing his success to Phillippo, he said that he 
had given much attention to the Native Baptists and 
attributed to them his election. ‘“‘ See what the Baptists 
have done here, the poor native Baptists, by peaceable 
means ; they have raised at last a representative for the 
Baptist people and churches of all classes in this island.” 
One would think that Phillippo had suffered too much 
from ignorance and ferocity in his own ranks to welcome 
such an alliance; but he congratulated Gordon on his 
election and recommended him “to originate an inde- 
pendent cause under his own superintendence.”’ 8 
Gordon’s chief supporter on this occasion was Paul 
Bogle, a negro who owned 500 acres * and must conse- 
quently have been a behemoth amongst peasant pro- 
prietors. The two men were closely associated in business, 
local politics and religion. Bogle lived at Stony Gut, and 
Gordon had bought Spring Garden, a property adjoining 
this hamlet, at the instigation of the former, who had 
heard “ that one of your and your people enemy is going 
to purchase it in purpose to oppress us.” More recently 
they had agreed to set up two new Native Baptist chapels 
—one to be erected by Gordon on his property of Sunning 
Hill and another by Bogle at Stony Gut. Gordon’s chapel 
was opened in November 1863, and towards the end of the 
following year he congratulated Bogle on the announce- 
ment that fis chapel would be ready for opening on 


1 P.P., 1866, vol. li. 2 Gardner, p. 476. 

3 E. B. Underhill, Life of Phillippo, p. 320. 

4 The Royal Commissioners in their Report say that Bogle “ culti- 
vated a few acres of land’; but see P.P., 1866, vol. xxx., p. 223. 
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Christmas Day. Gordon and certain friends would be 
“all engaged at Christmas in the Lord’s work, which is 
glorious,” but, if the opening could conveniently be 
postponed, they would certainly be present. 

Having been superseded as a magistrate, Gordon was 
no longer ex officio a member of the vestry. It was 
natural that he should wish to recover his seat by way 
of election, and this would have occasioned no difficulty 
if he had not chosen the path of most resistance by 
aspiring to be churchwarden. In July 1863 he was 
elected to this office. Baron von Ketelhodt,? the Custos 
or senior magistrate, refused to admit him on the ground 
that he had become a Baptist, and his plea was upheld 
in an action brought against him by Gordon. This 
judgment was annulled on appeal, but the court ordered 
the case to be retried, and Gordon, without waiting for 
this, attempted to take his seat. Von Ketelhodt told 
him that, as the parish’s representative in the Assembly, 
he would be allowed to sit, but not to speak or vote ; and 
Gordon, having refused this offer, was first “‘ touched on 
the shoulder by a policeman,” and then lifted up, “ chair 
and all,’ and deposited outside the court, where, however, 
he stood at the door and “even took notes on the top 
of his hat.”* Von Ketelhodt, in addition to being 
defendant in the civil action, was now sued for assault, 
and out of these legal expenses a new controversy arose. 

The change in the constitution of Jamaica in 1854 
had been followed, three years later, by the reform of its 
local government. Before that period the vestries had 
imposed rates and squandered the proceeds in the jobbery 
of contracts. Almost every parish was in debt and, 
just as the Assembly had professed to honour its liabilities 
by issuing ‘“‘ island cheques,” so the vestries had issued 
“parish papers’? which were “‘hawked about” and 


1 P.P., 1866, vol. xxx. 
2 A German who had acquired estates through his wife. 
3 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 321. 
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frequently bought up by speculators at a ruinous dis- 
count.t In 1857 the vestries, and also the corporation 
of Kingston, were deprived of their taxing power and 
required merely to furnish estimates of expenditure 
which, if approved by the Government, would be met out 
of the colonial exchequer. As Von Ketelhodt in opposing 
Gordon was obviously not acting in his private capacity 
but as Custos, his legal expenses were included in the 
parochial estimate and passed for payment on the advice 
of Attorney-General Heslop. . But it was considered a 
great grievance by Gordon’s supporters that they were 
taxed to pay for the opposition to their own candidate.? 

The Attorney-General said subsequently that the case 
of Gordon v. Ketelhodt was “the spark that set fire to 
inflammable materials.’’ But, if the materials were then 
ignited, they continued to smoulder till the autumn of 
_ 1865; and, as the legislature was not then in session, we 
must turn to a quieter period if we wish to see how Gordon 
conducted himself as a member of the Assembly. 

A specimen of his oratory is printed by Eyre’s 
biographer, Hamilton Hume; and it can hardly be unfair — 
to cite this as a sample because it appears from the fuller _ 
account given by Price that the violence of his outburst 
was out of all proportion to its cause. In January 1864 
the Assembly inquired as to the qualifications of a Mr. 
Parry who had been appointed Acting Colonial Engineer 
on the dismissal of Leahy. It was informed that Parry 
had not the statutory qualification required for the 
appointment, as he was not a C.E., but that, being 
appointed temporarily ‘‘to meet the emergency,” he 
drew no salary under the Act. Gordon moved that the 
message of the Lieutenant-Governor conveying this 
information should be referred to a Select Committee. 
He declared that Eyre was abusing his high office by 
committing illegal acts and in so doing ‘“ becomes 


1 Jamaica: Who is to Blame? p. 48. 
2 J.R.C., Report, p. 17. 
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grovelling, portentous and prevaricating.”” His “‘ natural 
endowments ”’ were unequal to his position—he was “‘ an 
incapable,’ a coward, a man who could not “ command 
his temper,” and, if he continued in his present conduct, 
there would bea rebellion. Jordon replied to the debate 
by pointing out that a qualified engineer would hardly 
come out from Britain till the Act in question had been 
renewed, and that a Bill for the purpose had already been 
introduced. But Gordon spoke again, and this time 
more furiously than ever. “I have never seen an animal 
more voracious for cruelty and power than the present 
Governor of Jamaica’”’; and further—“ If we are to be 
governed by such a Governor, the people will fly to arms.” 
We are told that at least two other members were only 
less violent than Gordon ;1 but this merely justifies an 
opinion then widely prevalent in the island that the 
“turbulent tone’ of the Assembly could be cured only 
by its suppression. 

At the time when Gordon again became a member of 
the House the West Indies had been suffering for about a 
year from the effects of the civil war in North America, 
and these were the more severely felt because the price of 
sugar had fallen from the high level it had reached after 
the Crimean War.? Cotton goods fell off owing to the 
shortage of raw material in Lancashire, and the supply of 
foodstuffs from the United States was greatly reduced by 
the blockade of the southern ports. The worst sufferer at 
this period was Barbados, which had the additional mis- 
fortune of severe and protracted drought. Employment 
was diminished on the estates, and native followed im- 
ported provisions in the rise of price. In the Governor’s 
report for 1863 we read that “ the privations of the people 
were great beyond measure.”’ The prisons had never 

1 G. Price, Jamaica and the Colonial Office : Who Caused the Crisis ? 
pp. 124-130. In order to put a curb on Gordon, the Assembly had 
resolved that speeches, other than those of the Executive Committee, 


should be limited to twenty minutes.—Jbid., p. 124. 
2 See p. 103. 
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been so crowded ; the vast majority of their inmates had 
been convicted of stealing growing crops, and many of 
them were “in a feeble condition and barely clothed.”’ 
Want and resentment produced their natural result, and 
“for a few weeks’ there was an outbreak of lawlessness 
which was with difficulty suppressed. Towards the end 
of the year both the season and the market for sugar 
improved, and in 1864 the sugar crop promised to be the 
largest on record. Antigua was unhappily notorious for 
droughts, and its reputation in that respect was now fully 
sustained. In 1864 the value of the sugar exported fell 
from £239,000 in the preceding year to £80,000; and 
imports had declined from {225,000 before the American 
war to £171,000. The number of summary convictions— 
mostly for petty thefts and riots—rose in one year from 
2749 to 4431; but “ fine rains ’ in the autumn soon put 
an end to the distress. 

Jamaica, like the rest of the West Indies, suffered 
from the high prices of imported food and cotton, and it 
also suffered from drought. In general, the year 1862 
was one of “ great depression’ ; but a redeeming feature 
was the price of coffee, which for some time had been 
high. Its cultivation was rapidly extending, especially 
amongst the peasant proprietors, and the Governor 
reported in 1863 that many of these were “ very well off.”’ 

Unfortunately, just before war broke out in America, 
Jamaica was subjected to the phenomenon known in the 
religious world as a “ revival.’’ It originated in a series 
of open-air meetings organised by the European Baptists 
in the summer of 1860, and these, being less successful 
than had been anticipated, were supplemented by a 
distribution of tracts. The movement, though slow in its 
beginnings, soon gathered force, and Phillippo wrote in 
December: “It is spreading and rolling onwards like a 
mighty river and will no doubt cover the whole island.” 4 
When the excitement was at its height, meetings were 

1 E. B. Underhill, Life of Phillippo, p. 306. 
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held continuously for several days and nights. Frequently 
they shifted from one place to another or were held in 
movable camps; and the character of these assemblies 
may be inferred from the fact that the genuine revivalists 
found it advisable to provide themselves with pikes. 
One of Phillippo’s colleagues, who had been in England 
during the revival and returned only in time to observe its 
effects, said that nothing had come out ofit but immorality 
and idleness. But the point with which we are specially 
concerned is that a large number of negroes deserted their 
homes, and for many months, leaving their grounds un- 
cultivated, led a vagrant life. On their return they in- 
demnified themselves at the expense of their neighbours ; 
and it was reported to the Government from every parish 
in the island that ‘‘ many well-conducted persons’ were 
so discouraged by the continual devastation of their 
fields that they had abandoned cultivation. 

The effect of the religious revival was thus to aggravate 
the privations caused by drought ; but there was still no 
sign of the popular agitation which was to develop in the 
following year; and it is a remarkable fact that the 
colony seems to have been unconscious of its critical 
condition till the question was raised in London by the 
secretary of a missionary society. 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 521, 600, 607; and Dr. Hamilton’s letter in 
P.P., 1866, vol. li. 


CHAPTER VII 
EYRE, UNDERHILL AND GORDON 


WE have seen that Dr.1 Underhill, the Secretary of the 
Baptist Society, had published a work dealing with the 
West Indies, and particularly with Jamaica, in 1862. 
About this time he made the acquaintance of Mr. Cardwell, 
who was then Chief Secretary for Ireland; and, three 
years later, when Cardwell had become Colonial Secretary, 
he addressed to him a letter on the subject of Jamaica.? 

The opinion Underhill had expressed in his book was 
that “ the general prospects of the island are improving ”’ ; 
but, writing on January 5, 1865, he said that “ for several 
months past’”’ every mail had brought letters inform- 
ing him of ‘the continually increasing distress of the 
coloured population,’”’ by which he meant, contrary to 
local usage, not the browns but the blacks. This he 
attributed immediately to the drought of the last two 
years, which, however, had “only given intensity to 
suffering previously existing.”” Larceny and petty theft 
had alarmingly increased owing to “‘ the extreme poverty 
of the people,”’ as was shown in the case of “‘ vast numbers ”’ 
by their “ragged and even naked condition.” They 
were unable to purchase clothing, and apparently were 
equally ill off for food; for the next statement is “ The 
people then are starving’”’; and this is accounted for by 
“the simple fact ’’ that there was not sufficient employ- 
ment, One might infer that Underhill believed the 


1 Now LL.D. of Rochester University, U.S.A. 
2 E. B. Underhill, The Tragedy of Morant Bay, 1895, pp. xi-xix. 
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negroes in general to be dependent on wages ; but he did 
not mean this, as was shown when he estimated the 
agricultural population at over 400,000 and reckoned only 
30,000 as employed on the sugar estates and the same 
number as cultivating other products exclusive of food. 
This left him with 340,000 who depended for subsistence, 
not on wages, but on the produce of their small freeholds, 
“or perhaps in a very slight degree on such produce as 
they are able to raise for exportation ”’ ; 1 and these also, 
owing to the effect of drought on their fields, “‘ must 
steal or starve. And this is their present condition.”’ 
He then passed to the legislature of the colony, which he 
blamed for its “ abortive Immigration Bills,”’ its ‘‘ refusal 
of just tribunals,” its unfair taxation of the negroes, and 
—quite unwarrantably—its denial to the latter of political 
rights; and he concluded by urging “a searching in- 
quiry ’ into the general condition of the island, and by 
making some suggestions for assisting the small free- 
holders to grow exportable produce. There was, how- 
ever, no such anomaly as he imagined ? when he proposed 
to equalise “‘ duties on the produce of the people and that 
of the planting interests.” 

Cardwell had—or was to have—a very poor opinion of 
this letter, but he sent a copy, as was usual in the case 
of such communications, to the Governor of Jamaica. 
This was on January 27, and by that time the Com- 
mittee of the Baptist Society had again signalled distress. 
They had sent out an appeal for money or clothing for 
their mission in Jamaica, where “large portions of the 


1 Evidently Underhill knew nothing of the recent extension of 
coffee-growing amongst the peasant proprietors. We have seen how 
severely Jamaica had suffered after emancipation from the sudden ex- 
pansion of this cultivation in Ceylon; and yet, though most of the 
coffee estates had been abandoned, the average export was now no 
less than it had been in 1840. 

2 See p. 147. 

3 “‘ From the letter itself I very much dissent,”—Hansard, July 31, 
1866. Price thought it applied only to “‘ a few and limited localities.’’— 
Jamaica and the Colonial Office, p. 8. 
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population are plunged into the depths of poverty,” and 
the pastors, being dependent on the contributions of their 
flocks, must either sink into debt or be “ driven from their 
posts.”” This appeal was reinforced by an article in the 
Christian World, in which it was said that news of acute 
distress had come from Jamaica—“‘ a cry of hunger and 
cold [?] and nakedness, not unlike that which arose from 
the north of England three years ago.” 

Writing on March 2 to acknowledge receipt of the 
letter, the Governor said that he had not heard of 
“extreme poverty and distress ’’ and that nothing of the 
kind had appeared in the newspapers. The Jamaica _ 
Guardian in a recent article had controverted the asser- 
tions of the London Baptist circular, and this had elicited 
a disclaimer from the Rev. Samuel Oughton, of Kingston, 
who thought it ‘ desirable that all the Baptist ministers 
in Jamaica should not suffer in public estimation from 
the injudicious and exaggerated statements of one or 
two.’ Nevertheless, instead of treating the letter as 
unimportant and confidential and disposing of it in a 
despatch, Eyre requested all the most important people 
in the island to pronounce on its merits, and this of course 
made its publication unavoidable. His circular inviting 
comments was dated March 13. Eight days later, the 
Guardian initiated a discussion in the press by printing 
the letter ; and for several weeks opinions were received 
by the Governor from officials, judges and magistrates, 
collectively from the Baptist, Wesleyan, Moravian and ~ 
American missions, and individually from many of the 
clergy, to whom the Bishop of Kingston, in addition to 
making his own report, had issued a questionnaire. 

The reports,” though Cardwell overrated their “‘ judg- 
ment and impartiality,’ were, on the whole, very credit- 
able to the writers. In a certain number the letter was 


1 The Bishop of Jamaica was an invalided absentee, whose salary 
of £3000 was paid by the Home Government. 
* As printed in P.P., 1866, vol. li., they occupy 188 pages. 
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corroborated, though seldom fully endorsed, but in the 
great majority it was dismissed as exaggerating and 
misinterpreting the distress. In one respect indeed they 
almost all agreed, viz. in exposing or at least admitting 
an aspect of the question which Underhill, in representing 
the negroes as merely the victims of misfortune and 
oppression, had quite ignored. Bishop Courtenay con- 
sidered that local and temporary distress was inevitable 
where “ the people are content to live in a semi-barbarous 
state’’; and Eyre was merely giving his own harsh 
expression to the predominant view when he wrote: “ The 
utter want of principle or moral sense which pervades the 
mass of the people, the total absence of all parental 
control or proper training of the children, the incorrigible 
indolence, apathy and improvidence of all ages, and the 
degraded and immoral social existence which they all but 
universally lead are quite sufficient to account for any 
poverty or crime which may exist amongst the peasantry 
of Jamaica.” 

When the author of this controversy returned to it 
thirty years later, he summarised the report from the 
Baptist missionaries, but excused himself from criticising 
the rest on the rather convenient ground that to do so 
would “in many cases” be merely to set one opinion 
against another ;1 but facts as well as opinions are to be 
found in these documents, and in the following analysis we 
shall confine ourselves as much as possible to the former. 

The immediate cause of the distress as stated by 
Underhill was the drought and implicitly—for he failed to 
mention it—the American Civil War. The drought was 
extensive, but severe only in parts, and several parishes 
in the east, comprising an area twice as large as Bar- 
bados, were exempt. It was a common experience, and 
one which had not hitherto been attended by such dire 
results. There had been a sequence of very dry seasons in 
1840-45, and the negroes apparently were not much the 

1 The Tragedy of Morant Bay, pp. 35, 42. 
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worse. In fact, it was during these early years of emanci- 
pation that their material progress was most marked ; 
and in 1842 the Baptist missionaries, relying on the 
liberality of their people, had cut themselves adrift from 
the parent society. In 1864, however, war had aggra- 
vated drought by raising the prices of imported food 
and so preventing an enlarged supply; for it appears 
from a return which is included in the reports that an 
increase in the importation of some articles of food was 
just about balanced by a decrease in that of others. 
Jamaica was not singular in suffering from war prices 
for cotton, and, though the hardship was intensified by 
the ad valorem duty of 124 per cent.,1 this meant only 4d. 
more a yard for plain and id. for printed calico. Clothing 
for the negro was more a matter of decency or luxury 
than of need, and there could—in the Lancashire use of 
the term—be no “cotton famine”’ in Jamaica, except 
indeed amongst the coloured seamstresses in the towns. 
On the whole, it would seem that, if the negroes had 
stinted themselves in clothing, it was mainly in their 
working attire or in the garments provided for their 
~children, and that this arose in most cases from their 
desire not to appear less well dressed than formerly on 
Sundays and holidays—a form of pride which was their 
strongest incentive to labour. The Moravian mission- 
aries, writing from a dry district, said that, except 
amongst idlers and vagrants, they knew nothing of the 
raggedness and nudity alleged to be the condition of 
“vast numbers’; and the Baptists, whilst describing 
the people as less well clad, said that this might “ not 
appear so much on the highway or in public places.” 2 


1 In Guiana it was 104 per cent. 

2 The report drawn up by the Baptist ministers was by far the 
longest and most elaborate. Eyre justly described it as “‘a very 
carefully and ably got up paper ’”’ and, on the whole, “ very fair and 
candid.’”’ Its character supports Oughton’s assertion as to the limited 
sources of Underhill’s information. There were only five American 
missionaries in Jamaica, and it may be mentioned here that they 
considered the letter ‘‘ true in a few particulars only.” 


ce 
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We come now to the alarming increase of larceny and 
petty theft which Underhill ascribed to ‘‘ the extreme 
poverty of the people.” This offence had always been 
characteristic of the negro; but for some years after 
emancipation it was perpetrated mainly at the expense 
of the sugar estates, and it is admitted in a pro-negro 
journal of the period that it was not a case of “ pro- 
miscuous wayfarers’”’ taking one or two canes, but of 
“immense heaps’ made away with by marauders who 
broke into the fields at night.1_ Later on, when estates 
were being abandoned and small freeholds were increasing, 
the latter suffered even more, and prosecutions then 
multiplied because, whilst the planter could seldom know 
the thief and, if he did, might not wish to prosecute, the 
peasant proprietor often knew or suspected him, and, if so, 
never let him off. We are told that “ the least trespass, 
the smallest theft’’ was at once reported to the rural 
constable, and that a boy was in the penitentiary for 
having stolen two sweet potatoes from his own brother. 
In another report we read that every small freeholder or 
tenant had become “a detective covering a portion of 
the agricultural area once unguarded.” If larceny had 
been due to want, it would have prevailed most amongst 
the old or infirm, who notoriously were ill-supported by 
their relatives; but the great majority of the offenders 
were the young and able-bodied of both sexes; and the 
Inspector of Prisons reported, after a tour of the island, 
that crime was most rife not in the dry but in the most 
seasonable districts. It was the young who had been 
most addicted to roaming about during the year and more 
of revivals. Many had missed the planting season on 
their grounds, and, having then become thieves, were still 
subsisting on pillage.” 


1 British Slave Emancipation, p. 134. 

2 A minister of the Church of Scotland, referring to the destitution 
amongst the revivalists, wrote, ‘‘ I have myself seen them eating grass 
and climbing trees.”’ 
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That the two years’ drought had “ only given intensity 
to suffering previously existing ’’ was another of Under- 
hill’s assertions. There is nothing, however, to suggest 
that he was aware of such suffering either in his book of 
1862 or in his previously published address. On the 
contrary, in regard to the great majority of the rural 
population who were not dependent on estate labour, his 
object was to show that they were “ really advancing in 
a better mode of life’’; and we have seen that for this 
purpose he had compiled two tables—one exhibiting the 
capital value of property owned by the small freeholders, 
and the other its “labour value.””1 The second of these 
tables is examined in one of the reports, where it is shown 
that for the five years 1859-63 the total annual value must 
be increased by £29,963. 

Underhill made a singularly ill-informed comparison 
when, after mentioning destitution as the inevitable effect 
of drought, he wrote: ‘‘ The same result follows in this 
country when employment ceases or wages fail.” The 
small savings possible to agricultural labourers in Britain 
could have done little to secure them against want, but 
in Jamaica they could have achieved independence with 
a minimum of thrift; and the lack of this virtue was 
noted by the Baptist ministers, as twenty years earlier 
it had been deplored by Lord Elgin, when they referred 
to the small extent of ground cultivated by even the 
larger freeholders—an extent not enough to provide 
adequate employment for themselves and their families. 
An acre of land could be rented for about 20s. a year and 
bought outright for about 50s.; but, in spite of this 
inducement to save, the estate labourers were usually 
content with what could be earned in half a day. ‘“ My 
opinion, which is not singular,’’ wrote the Wesleyan 
Superintendent, ‘‘is that in Jamaica none but the 
avowedly idle and vicious can suffer from want so in- 
tensely as to be tempted to steal.”’ 

1 See p. 146. 
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The export of sugar had fallen from 30,000 hogsheads 
in 1861 to 25,000 in 1864; but Underhill was evidently 
not thinking of this merely temporary depression when 
he wrote: “ The simple fact is that there is not sufficient 
employment for the people; there is neither work for 
them nor the capital to employ them. The labouring 
class is too numerous for the work to be done.”” It was of 
course true that ever since 1838 estates had been going 
out of cultivation, whilst the population had been in- 
creasing; but this was the general misfortune of the 
island, and one from which the planters had suffered far 
more than the negroes; for its principal cause, at all 
events before the introduction of free trade, was the 
desire of the latter to become proprietors rather than 
wage-earners. If the planters had had enough labour, 
they would not have resorted to immigration, but it did 
not follow that the supply was equally distributed. As 
the negroes hardly ever left the vicinity of an abandoned 
estate, there might be too much labour in one district 
and too little in another ; and demand and supply could 
not be co-ordinated, because even the estate labourers 
had other means of subsistence than wages. The busiest 
seasons on the estates were also the busiest on the pro- 
vision grounds ; and, if the planter wished to be free to 
give or refuse employment, so did the negro wish to be 
free to give or withhold labour—and this not only in the 
interest of his allotment, but because he regarded con- 
tracts as a relic of slavery. Neither side, it was said, 
was prepared for permanent engagements. ‘“* Continuous 
labour, according to the idea of the one, is labour just 
when he wants it, and, with the other, when it suits his 
convenience to render it.’’ 1 

As the average export of sugar had been more than 
halved since emancipation, it was hardly necessary for 
Underhill to prove that “less money is spent in wages 
through the decline of employment.’’ He does not 


1 Jamaica: Whois to Blame? p. 40. 
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mention the rate of wages, which had fallen in recent 
years from Is. 6d. to barely Is. a day; but the working 
day in Jamaica was only about seven hours, and the 
labourer could earn the same amount at task-work in 
four hours. In Barbados od. to 1s. was paid for a whole 
day ; the labourer had not the option of task-work ; and 
the yield of his provision grounds was inconsiderable as 
compared with a return of {20 in Jamaica.1 Moreover, 
if he wished to buy land, he would have had to pay, not 
50s. an acre, but {100. Underhill’s conclusion—* the 
people then are starving ’’—would have been unimpeach- 
able if it had referred, during the drought, to Barbados 2 
or Antigua. 

When he blamed the legislature for its ‘ refusal of 
just tribunals,” he probably had in view its repeated 
rejection of a measure, previously mentioned, to increase 
the number of Stipendiary Magistrates. ‘“‘ Unjust taxa- 
tion of the coloured population ”’ did not mean that the 
legislature discriminated in regard to colour. It was 
merely Underhill’s loose way of saying that taxation in 
general was too high, and that the lower classes bore too 
much of it in proportion to their means. Taxation in 
Jamaica was at the rate of 14s. a head, whilst in Trinidad 
and Guiana the rates were respectively 45s. and 34s. ; 
and, though the value of the exports was much higher 
per head in the case of these colonies, this hardly affects 
the comparison, because sugar in their case was produced 
mainly by coolies and other immigrants. A large part of 
the revenue was indeed raised from import duties on 
articles of food ; but these duties increased the demand 
for home-grown provisions, and for this reason had been 
condemned by Lord Grey as diverting labour from the 

1 “* Are wages lower in any quarter of the civilised world ? ” asks 
Bigelow—a question which gives us the measure of his book, Jamaica 
in 1850. 

2 The extreme poverty of the Barbadian negroes was revealed 


during the federation crisis of 1876.—H. H. Wrong, Government of the 
West Indies, 1923, p. 83. 
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estates, and they could hardly be burdensome to a people 
which lived so largely on yams, sweet potatoes, cassava 
and plantains. Flour was not much dearer in Jamaica 
than in the other colonies, bread and rice cost the same, 
and beef and mutton were decidedly cheaper. The land 
tax was nominal at a penny per acre, and the only other 
direct taxes which seriously affected the peasantry were 
those of 11s. on “ horse-kind ”’ 1 and of 15s. a wheel on 
vehicles. These were certainly a considerable burden ; 
but it is impossible to agree with Phillippo that an 
imposition of 41s. on a cart and horse was “ the death- 
blow to the commerce of provision-growers,” ? many of 
whom could have paid it several times over by slightly 
extending their cultivation. 

Historically we may well be grateful to Eyre for 
having elicited this valuable series of reports; but he 
had done so at the cost of exposing himself to conse- 
quences, of which Cardwell was to say later that, if they 
“could have been reasonably expected by the Governor 
of Jamaica, I do not think it was necessary to give the 
letter publicity.” It may be supposed that the agita- 
tion which now began would be confined to those who 
claimed to speak on behalf of the negroes ; but Underhill 
had appealed incidentally to other interests. He had 
mentioned excessive taxation as crippling the efforts of 
the colony “‘to meet competition in the markets of the 
world’; he had said that the worst evils produced by 
incompetent legislation were “the distrust awakened in 
the minds of capitalists and the avoidance of Jamaica, 
with its manifold advantages, by all who possess the 
means to benefit it by their expenditure’; and he had 
concluded, as we have seen, by urging “a searching 
inquiry ”’ into the general condition of the island. Public 
meetings were the natural response to this comprehensive 

1 Including mules, but not asses, which were taxed at only 3s. 6d. 


2 E. B. Underhill, Life of Phillippo, p. 329. 
8 Hansard (1866), clxxxiv. 1827. 
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appeal. They were got up, for the most part, in the 
usual way—a requisition to the Custos of a parish for the 
use of the Court-house ; and some examples will suffice 
to show that they varied in character according as they 
had been promoted by representatives of the upper or of 
the lower classes. 

It is obvious that the former were responsible for a 
meeting held on May 19, 1865, at Montego Bay in the 
north-west parish of St. James. The Custos, who pre- 
sided, said that “‘ the persons present were far different 
from what he had expected, being of all classes, gentle- 
men of intelligence, wealth and influence as well as of 
the labouring classes.’”” He did not intend to asso- 
ciate himself with any of the resolutions that might be 
passed, but was quite in favour of the inquiry suggested 
by Underhill. “This is truly what should be done.” 
Wellesley Bourke, the senior member for the parish, who 
had procured the large attendance by circularising his 
friends, was the principal speaker and moved nine of the 
fourteen resolutions. These referred mainly to “ mal- 
legislation ’’ as having consummated the ruin which had 
begun with free trade, and asserted that no real reform 
was possible because Jamaica was the victim of a restricted 
franchise and an obsolete representative system—a 
system which favoured “the now insignificant parishes 
around the seat of Government.’’ The working of the 
constitution had indeed been amended, but ‘“‘ when I 
speak of the Executive Committee, I speak of it as the 
greatest curse to poor Jamaica.’’ Four Baptist ministers 
also addressed the meeting, and the chief points in their 
speeches were these: that the House of Assembly was 
‘a curse to the island ” ; that there were “ forty thieves” 
in it who “ would tax the water that you drink and the 
air you breathe if it were possible”’; that by taxing the 
electoral rights of the small freeholders it had “ shut their 
mouths,’ and by taxing horses and wheels had deprived 

1 For the Underhill meetings, see P.P., 1866, vol. li. 
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many of them of carts; that the £45,000 raised yearly 
for the Church was a tax “‘ we cannot and will not con- 
tinue to pay’”’; that creole labourers had been driven 
away from the estates to make room for coolies; that 
immigration was paid for, not by the planters, but by 
the public ;+ and that the colony could not be prosperous 
so long as “strong men ”’ could earn no more than 4s. a 
week. The effect of such oratory on the negroes was well 
expressed by Samuel Holt, a black preacher, who com- 
pared them to people who had heard a rumbling in the 
night and found in the morning that there had been an 
earthquake. ‘“‘ Just so we all felt the hardship of the 
times, but did not know what was the cause.” 

Two days earlier, on May 17, some highly respect- 
able persons had met at Lucea in the adjoining parish 
of Hanover to deplore such “ afflictive dealings ’’. as 
high taxation and free trade, and to “‘ humble themselves 
under the mighty hand of God.”’ The meeting, however, 
proved to be “ the most turbulent and disorderly one ever 
witnessed in the Court-house.’’ About 1000 people were 
present—nearly half of them well-dressed negroes—and 
even more had failed to gain admission. Hanover, with 
its numerous small freeholders,? was a rather prosperous 
parish ; but, when one of the speakers said that the 
accounts of extreme distress must here be qualified, there 
was dissent of a kind that “ beggars description.” 
Clenched fists were raised and “ the audience roared like 
inmates of bedlams.’’ A Presbyterian minister who said 
that charity from England should be confined to the old 
and infirm was shouted down ; and the only speakers not 
interrupted were two Baptist pastors who maintained 
that the truth of Underhill’s letter was fully established. 


1 The public debt of Jamaica was £804,582. Of this sum only 
£73,386 had been borrowed for immigration, being the unredeemed 
balance of the £100,000 guaranteed loan ; and the interest was defrayed 
by export duties, which of course fell mainly on the planters.— 
Emigration Commissioners to Colonial Office, January 8, 1866. 

2 See p. 145. 
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Of meetings held under more popular auspices, we 
have a good example at Kingston on May 3. Jordon, who 
was Mayor of Kingston as well as Receiver-General, was 
prevented only by illness from presiding, and said subse- 
quently that he thought the letter “a very proper object 
for a public meeting.” Gordon, who took his place, 
confined himself to the formal duties of the chair, and all 
the other speakers as well as most of the audience were 
blacks. Fifteen resolutions were adopted, and the two 
most important were these: that “ the time has arrived 
when the masses of the people of this country must speak 
out their woes, labouring as they do under many wrongs 
and disabilities’’; and that “all the descendants of 
Africa in every parish’”’ should “ form themselves into 
societies and hold public meetings and co-operate for the 
purpose of setting forth their grievances, especially now 
when our philanthropic friends in England are leading 
the way.’ The speeches were suppressed, but their 
tenor may be gathered from notes which were taken for 
a Kingston newspaper. It was said that the blacks, 
though the majority of the population and large tax- 
payers, were excluded from all public offices. Great 
applause was evoked by a statement that the Scriptures 
told them not to obey an immoral Government; and a 
Native Baptist preacher is quoted as saying that the 
negro was trampled under foot and that, if he were fat 
enough, the whites would eat him. 

Samuel Clarke, a black freeholder, who took a pro- 
minent part on this occasion, was the chairman of a 
meeting held in St. Davids on June 26. This parish in 
the south-east was one of the very few that had the 
benefit of a Stipendiary Magistrate; yet one of the 
resolutions was that favouritism was rampant in “ our 
courts ’’—that there was one law for the rich and another 
for the poor; and “a central corresponding committee ”’ 
was appointed to assist the “‘ yeomen ”’ all over the island 
in asserting their rights. This was done on the recom- 


—— a 
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mendation of S. R. Ward, an American black preacher, 
who was unable to be present, but said in a letter that the 
planters were equally devoid of muscle and capital and 
“as useless to a young, poor community like ours as 
drones in a bee-hive.”’ 1 

It will be seen that the oratory at these meetings 
emitted a good many sparks; and the danger of a con- 
flagration was increased by the highly inflammable 
materials on which they fell. For the negroes, excitable 
at all times, were now subject to delusions. Chief of 
these was the rumour—which Ward contradicted in his 
letter—that slavery was to be revived. This seems to 
have been a latent dread which the present excitement 
had merely made acute. In 1861, when Archdeacon 
Rowe was helping to collect funds for a monument to 
the Prince Consort, he found that the negroes would: not 
subscribe, and on asking for their reasons received this 
reply, “ Minister, we have been told that Prince Albert 
wanted to bring back slavery and that God struck him 
dead for it.’’ One Sunday in this summer of 1865 he was 
told by some of his black parishioners that the Custos of 
St. Elizabeth was building a prison and had “‘ a puncheon 
of handcuffs for those who were to be made slaves,’”’ the 
origin of this story being that the unfortunate Mr. Salmon 
was adding a schoolroom and two bedrooms to his house. 
A Roman Catholic priest, whose duties required him to 
traverse the north-west parishes, found that the slavery 
rumour pervaded the whole district; and it was no 
illiterate negro but a black teacher who told a Moravian 
missionary that ‘‘ from what he heard there was a danger 
that the people would be again apprenticed for five 
years.’ Another delusion seems to have originated in 
the relief subscription which was being raised in England 
in response to the Baptist circular. It took various 
forms, but in all of them Queen Victoria figured as the 


1 Yet Ward could tell the Royal Commission that he ‘‘ wrote a 
letter against their ideas at that meeting.” 
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Fairy Godmother. Some thought that she was going to 
enrich her black subjects by giving them land, exempting 
them from taxation or doubling their wages; but the 
commonest idea was that she had sent out a sum of money 
which was to be distributed at the meetings. Many 
attended under this impression and came away bitterly 
disappointed, and the uproar at the Hanover meeting is 
thus easily explained. One magistrate was said to have 
received and appropriated the money sent by the Queen, 
and another to have purloined a supply of rice. 

The usual outcome of an “ Underhill meeting ’’ was 
a memorial to the Home Government for the sending out 
of a Royal Commission ; and the refusal of this remedy, 
which was probably expected, does not seem to have been 
much resented. But neither the Colonial Secretary nor 
the Governor could be congratulated on his way of 
dealing with a much humbler appeal. In the latter part 
of April Eyre received a petition to the Queen which he 
naturally regarded as “ the first fruits of Dr. Underhill’s 
letter,’ though in point of fact it was being got up before 
the letter was published in the Jamaica Guardian of 
March 21. Emanating from certain ‘poor people”’ in 
the parish of St. Ann very few of whom could sign their 
names, and not always intelligible, it set forth that in the 
early days of emancipation they could get plenty of work 
as all the estates were then in cultivation, whereas now 
the estates had mostly been thrown up; that, though 
many of them had purchased freeholds, these had become 
useless owing to the exhaustion of the soil, but that, if the 
Queen would give them land, they would put their 
“hands and hearts”’ to growing sugar, coffee and other 
exportable produce. The Custos was asked to comment 
on the petition, and his report was sent with it to the 
Colonial Office. Replying on June 14, Cardwell informed 
the petitioners that the Queen desired them to be told 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 547, 601, 615, 637, 647, 744, 1043 ; Salmon 
to Eyre, August 1, 1865. 
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that the prosperity of the labouring classes in Jamaica 
and elsewhere depended “ upon their working for wages, 
not uncertainly or capriciously, but steadily and con- 
tinuously at the times when their labour was wanted and 
for so long as it is wanted’’; that, if by so doing they 
should render the plantations productive, their wages 
would be sufficient to ensure them an ample provision for 
seasons of drought and dearth ; and that only in this way, 
and “ not from any such schemes as had been suggested 
to them,” could they improve their condition. 

The schemes in question were no doubt those 
attributed to the Fairy Godmother, and the curt tone of 
the despatch may have been necessary to dissipate 
illusions ; but Cardwell betrayed his ignorance of local 
conditions when he made the reply turn on the abandon- 
ment of estates mentioned by the petitioners and the 
want of continuous labour which the Custos assigned as 
its cause. It was true that, if this defect were now 
remedied, many estates would soon be re-established, 
as they had been by means of coolies in Guiana and 
Trinidad ; but, as things stood at present, there could 
be no more employment than was compatible with the 
very limited extent of cultivation; and the rumour as 
to the revival of slavery could not but be strengthened 
when these “poor people,” most of whom owned or 
rented land, were recommended to place themselves 
unreservedly at the disposal of the planters. 

The St. Ann’s petition can hardly have attracted 
much attention, and the reply would have been com- 
paratively innocuous if it had been intimated only to 
those whom it immediately concerned ; but Eyre thought 
—and so did his Executive Committee—that it was not 
only ‘“‘ very judicious,’ but ‘‘ well suited to the entire 
community,’ and consequently he repeated the mistake 
he had made in regard to Underhill’s letter. ‘‘ The 
Queen’s Advice”’ and the reasons for publishing it were 
set forth in a statement dated July 5. This appeared in 
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the Gazette and in all the newspapers; and, a week or 
two later, it was printed as a handbill, and 50,000 copies 
were sent out to be posted up throughout the island and 
read from the pulpit. Five Baptist ministers at Montego 
Bay refused to read the letter, and all but one of them 
had spoken at the local Underhill meeting. Jamaica in 
the course of a generation had become to some extent a 
colony of peasant proprietors; and, as half of the sugar 
estates and many more of the coffee estates had been 
abandoned, there could be little sense in exhorting the 
whole agricultural population to work regularly for wages. 
But it was the harshness of the despatch and its reflection 
on the industry of the negroes that gave the greatest 
offence, and the Governor’s enemies did not scruple to 
assert that he himself, actually or by suggestion, was the 
real author. 

So far we have seen nothing of Gordon except as 
introducing the speakers at the Kingston meeting. He 
now takes the centre of the stage, and might have been 
expected to do so earlier, because when Underhill’s letter 
was published he was opposing an Act which had been 
passed, but was not yet operative, for strengthening the 
law against theft. A meeting to protest against it had 
been held at Kingston, and others were projected. The 
Act provided that in certain cases of larceny any male 
under sixteen years of age who had been twice convicted 
at the circuit court might be sentenced to twenty-five 
stripes, and over that age to fifty stripes. Eyre may well 
have been wrong in thinking that the stealing of growing 
crops could be put down only by the lash; but in his 
tour through the island the peasant proprietors had 
impressed upon him that they could not otherwise be pro- 
tected, and many of the missionaries were of the same 
opinion. In a petition to the Colonial Secretary of 
March 24, 1865, Gordon urged him to withhold his assent, 
asserting that various measures essential to the welfare 
of the peasants had been “lost sight of for the debasing 
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purposes of the whip,” and—rather strangely—that, “‘ as 
forgery, burglary, cattle-stealing,! etc.,” were all left out of 
the Act, it was “strictly aimed against the lower classes.” 
Cardwell’s decision was dated June 1. He agreed to con- 
firm the Act, but not till the penalties had been reduced, 
according to age, to eighteen and thirty-six stripes. 

Something may be said here of two men—Dr. Bruce 
and Sydney Levien—who were closely associated with 
Gordon. The former, who was said to be ‘“‘ of the best 
Scottish family descent,’’ was at one time a member of 
the Assembly and had lived for thirty-nine years in the 
parish of Vere, where he was coroner and also physician 
to the police. Bruce and Gordon had this in common, 
that each of them was at feud with the Custos of his 
parish, and that in both cases the antagonism went deeper 
than local politics and depended on their support of the 
blacks against the whites. Mackinnon, the Custos of 
Vere, described Bruce in a report to the Governor as 
“utterly disreputable” and ‘‘a man so completely 
without the sense of right and wrong that one is obliged 
in charity to think of him as to some extent insane.”’ 
Allowance must be made for the strong language current 
in Jamaican politics; but the reader may find later that 
in this case it was not very wide of the mark. 

Sydney Levien, a Jew, was the proprietor and editor 
of the County Umion, a newspaper published at Montego 
Bay. This journal as early as January 17, 1865, had 
referred to “the revolution ex necessitate that must dis- 
close itself in 1866’; and on May g it informed its 
readers that “ the throes of that social convulsion ”’ were 
“silently commencing their work.’ There were loud 
complaints of taxation, especially of the sum appropriated 
to the Church—‘‘ The axe should be laid to the tree of 
corruption, and if the Government—if the country—will 
not do what is required, the people must hew it down 
for themselves.’’ Three days later, the peasantry of St. 


1 Cattle-stealing was not left out. 
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James were said to be going to gaol, “ man after man,” 
rather than pay the horse and wheel taxes. There would 
be “no violent outbreak ’’—that would be wrong and 
foolish ; but there would be “a solid determination to 
refuse to pay what it would be rank oppression to levy for, 
and this we care not to be considered the advisers of.’ 4 
That the writer of these articles was rather a professional 
journalist than a reformer is suggested by a letter of 
August 17 in which he advises Bruce on account of his 
age to take things more easily. ‘‘ You cannot alter the 
social state of affairs; you cannot, out of the sow’s ear 
of society, make the silk purse of amelioration for the 
lower orders, as ungrateful a set of people to throw one- 
self away for as God in his creative power ever built up. 
Why not, my dear doctor, rather eat with the planters 
than shorten your commons with their serfs? For myself 
it is different. I care not for them, and they must take 
my physic, bon gré, mal gré. My mission is hot water— 
to scald, to kill.”’ 2 

Gordon during this summer is described as constantly 
driving about the island, and this is proved by his move- 
ments in so far as they can be traced. Early in July 
when the Queen’s Advice was published, he was at Morant 
Bay. Soon afterwards he was at Falmouth in the north- 
west, where he was accompanied by a Native Baptist 
preacher—said to be Paul Bogle—and “appeared to go 
among the people,’ and at the end of July we find him 
at Kingston. Next month, having returned to Falmouth 
by way of St. Ann’s Bay, he went to a meeting which 
Mr. Lee, a Baptist minister, was holding near his chapel, 
and delivered an address. He spoke mainly on religion, 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 848. 

* P.P., 1866, vol. xxx. Levien spoke at the Montego Bay meeting, 
and rather gave away the case for the negroes by referring to instances 
in which employment could not be given “‘ even if the people were 
inclined to labour.’? And Gordon could say to the negroes at one of 
his meetings, ‘‘ The coolies get rich because they work continuously. 
But you do not.”’ 
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but made two statements which Lee thought it necessary 
to correct—that the Queen’s Advice was ‘a disgraceful 
document ”’ and that there was “ one law in Jamaica for 
the black man and another for the white.’ He then 
went on to Montego Bay and probably transacted more 
business with Levien than is suggested by the statement 
of the latter: “‘ He came to my office and I offered him 
a breakfast. That is all I know of him.” + 

It was whilst Gordon was in western Jamaica that the 
whole region became alive with rumours, emanating 
mainly from the south side but extending to the north. 
On July 24 the Governor received a letter from the 
Custos of St. Elizabeth warning him that the negroes were 
expected to give trouble during their August holidays. 
That they would resist taxation—as Levien had pre- 
dicted—and seize lands for their own use was said to be 
“their every day conversation,’ and the Custos believed 
that many of the black proprietors did ‘‘ intend to with- 
hold payment of the August tax.’”’ A day or two later, 
he reported, from information given to a magistrate, that 
a mob of women, supported by their husbands, was to 
descend on the town of Black River and pillage the 
stores ; and on the 28th he wrote, “‘ From all I can gather 
I have no doubt that an insurrection and an intention to 
burn and rob is decided on.”” Archdeacon Rowe attached 
less importance to the “‘ innumerable hearsay evidence,” 
and his was almost the only white family in the district 
that did not keep guard ; but no doubts were entertained 
by Dr. McCatty who, having established a free hospital, 
was very popular with the blacks. In the course of ‘‘a 
very heavy riding practice ’”’ he was struck by the changed 
demeanour of the negroes—their habit of scowling and 
sneering at the whites and of blocking the way so that it 
was necessary to ride round them; storekeepers com- 
plained to him “ that they did not know what the people 
were up to, that there was something wrong going on ”’ ; 

1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 199, 544, 605, 712, 833. 
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and his patients were constantly giving him such hints 
as this, “ Doctor, I don’t think any black people would 
hurt you, but take my advice and go away somewhere.” 
Information of a design “‘to burn down the gentlemen’s 
houses and estates’ was given by Adam Smith, a head 
rural constable, who also reported that one of his men, 
alarmed by similar reports and by threats of violence to 
himself, had asked him ‘‘ what the constables were to do.”’ 
Raynes Smith, who has been mentioned in connexion with 
the tramway fiasco, was a proprietor in this parish and, 
on returning home after a short absence, found that all 
his neighbours had fled to Black River. Whether the 
danger was real or imaginary, the Governor could not 
reasonably have failed to take precautions. Two gun- 
boats were despatched—one to Black River, the other to 
Montego Bay; and what happened was—whether ost 
hoc or propter hoc—that the August holidays passed off 
without disturbance.” 

As the slavery rumour was not confined to this district 
and had originated before the publication of the Queen’s 
Advice, one supposes that something else had excited 
the negroes, and what this was may be inferred or sus- 
pected from a disclosure that was made at the end of 
the year. It then transpired that in June, after the 
conclusion of the American Civil War, Lieutenant Eden- 
borough, the commander of a Confederate cruiser, had 
put in at Kingston in order to procure a passage to 
England for his crew; that he had been approached in 
confidence by “‘ a swell mulatto who introduced himself as 
the Honourable Mr. Gordon”’ and was accompanied by 
‘“ General Profet of Haiti’’ ;* and that the former, whilst 


1 This caused his murder, five months later, according to Dr. 
McCatty, who examined the body and found “arsenic in large 
quantities.”’ 

2 P.P., 1866, vol. li. 

8 General Prophéte had been exiled for a conspiracy against 
President Geffrard, which had resulted only in the murder of his 
daughter.—Sir S. St. John, Hayti or The Black Republic, p. too. 
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prepared to purchase or charter the vessel, was chiefly 
anxious to obtain possession of the arms and ammunition, 
which, with a further supply from Haiti, were to be 
landed “in the neighbourhood of Black River.’’ Gordon 
inquired as to “the practicability of converting small 
boats into torpedo rams against war-vessels,”’ and also 
spoke of a ‘‘ New West India Republic.”” Edenborough, 
who declined the proposal, was thus led to think that the 
business intended was an expedition from Black River 
in support of Santo Domingo, then in revolt against 
Spain.t This may really have been Gordon’s object, but 
whether it was or not could make little difference to the 
negroes, who would certainly assume,that he was planning 
violence at home if his name and his presence in the 
district were associated with a reported intention to land 
arms. 

Gordon, in addition to being a merchant, a planter 
and a politician, had recently taken over a newspaper 
called the Sentinel. It succeeded no better than his 
other concerns ;? but, having a printing press at his 
disposal, he was able to use it for another purpose. The 
Jamaica Guardian of July 15 stated that two persons 
named Rodney and Burton—“ who these are we neither 
know nor care ’’—had issued a circular for a meeting at 
St. Ann’s Bay on the 2oth, their object being to uphold 
the truth of Underhill’s assertions against “‘ the enemies 
of the negro race and opposers of their advancement.” 
Meanwhile Baron von Ketelhodt, the Custos of St. 


1 Edenborough bestirred himself as soon as the rising of October 11 
was known in London, and a letter he had written to Cardwell was 
forwarded to Governor Eyre ; but a series of mischances prevented him 
coming out to be examined by the Royal Commission. See Evidence, 
P- 543. His letter will be found in Hume’s Life of Eyre, p. 184. ‘‘So 
far as it related to Gordon,”’ writes Lord Olivier (p. 303), ‘‘ this tale was 
a pure invention,”’ and he refers to it as having been “ disposed of.”’ 
The truth is, however, that when certain persons impugned Eden- 
borough’s veracity he brought an action against them and obtained 
damages.—W. F. Finlason, History of the Jamaica Case, 1868, p. 87. 

2 So at least one infers from Levien’s letter to Gordon of June 23. 
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Thomas-in-the-East, had authorised a similar meeting at 
Morant Bay. Gordon left Kingston in time to attend 
the former meeting; but, before doing so, he ordered 
an address or placard written by himself to be printed 
anonymously at his office and parcels of copies to be sent 
for distribution to several persons, including Paul Bogle 
and Rodney, in both parishes. The address is headed 
‘“‘ State of the Island,’”’ and its importance requires that 
most of it should be quoted. 

After referring to Cardwell’s “very indiscreet de- 
spatch ”’ and insisting that, as neither the Queen nor her 
Ministers could have meant “‘ to wound the feelings ”’ of 
the colonists, they must have been “‘ deceived and misled,” 
the manifesto proceeds thus : 


“People of St. Ann’s 
Poor people of St. Ann’s 
Starving people of St. Ann’s 
Naked people of St. Ann’s, 


You, who have no sugar estates to work on, nor can find 
other employment, we call on you to come forth; even 
if you be naked, come forth and protest against the unjust 
‘ representations made against you by Mr. Governor Eyre 
and his band of Custodes .. . 

“People of St. Thomas-in-the-East, you have been 
ground down too long already. Shake off your sloth and 
speak like honest and free men at your meeting. Let not 
a crafty jesuitical priesthood deceive you. Prepare for 
your duty. Remember the destitution in the midst of 
your families and your forlorn condition. The Govern- 
ment have taxed you to defend your own rights against 
the enormities of an unscrupulous and _ oppressive 
foreigner—Mr. Custos Ketelhodt.2 You feel this. It is 
no wonder you do. You have been dared in this pro- 
voking act, and it is sufficient to extinguish your long 
patience. This is not the time when such deeds should 

1 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 905. 2 See p. 166. 
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be perpetrated ; but, as they have been, it is your duty 
to speak out and to act too. We advise you to be up 
and doing; and to maintain your case, you must be 
united in your efforts. The causes of your distress are 
many and now is your time to review them. Your custos, 
we learn, read at the last vestry the despatch from Mr. 
Cardwell, which he seemed to think should quiet you. 
But how can men with a sense of wrong in their bosoms 
be content to be quiet under such a reproachful despatch ? 

“Remember that ‘he only is free whom the truth 
makes free.’ You are no longer slaves but free men. 
Then, as free men, act your part at the meeting. If the 
conduct of the custos in wishing the despatch to silence 
you, be not an act of imprudence, it certainly is an attempt 
to stifle your free expression of opinions. Will you suffer 
this 2?” 

The Custos is then accused of misappropriating parish 
funds and defrauding the poor—charges which came rather 
unsuitably from one whose failure to remit the premiums 
paid to him on behalf of an insurance company had 
recently been exposed; and the document concludes: 
“ Can you and the inhabitants of St. Thomas-in-the-East 
long bear to be afflicted by this enemy to your peace; a 
custos whose feelings are foreign to yours? Do yourduty 
at the meeting to be held. Try to help yourselves and 
Heaven will help you. More anon!” 

The issue of this manifesto at the end of July when 
the alarm in the west was at its height raises questions 
which cannot be satisfactorily answered. One can only 
remark that Gordon came down from Falmouth to 
Kingston to print it and then went back ; that Falmouth 
was the head-town of Trelawney, the only western parish 
in which there had been no Underhill meeting ; 1 and that 
there must have been some ulterior motive for issuing 
the appeal to St. Thomas at a time when the Custos had 

1 It had nearly fifty sugar estates in cultivation, and a very 


sensible set of Baptist ministers. 
o 
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not yet cancelled the meeting but had merely said 
something which “ seemed ”’ to convey that intention. 

Gordon had just returned to Kingston after his second 
visit to Falmouth when on August 10 he started for 
Morant Bay to hold the meeting which had now been 
postponed till further notice. On the 11th a copy of his 
manifesto was posted up in the main road, and next day 
the meeting was held “‘ under a gynnep tree” in front 
of the Court-house. Gordon presided and spoke for an 
hour. According to a negro who was seated above him 
in the tree, he said a great deal about the use of the 
Court-house being refused to the blacks, though they paid 
taxes for it as well as the whites. The parish school- 
master who happened to be passing heard him reiterating 
that the Queen’s Advice was “not true” and finally 
calling it a lie, and no doubt he also dilated on the 
churchwarden case and on the £250 which had been 
allowed to the Custos for his costs. At all events, this 
grievance was the subject of a resolution. A deputation 
was sent to the Governor, who, as the meeting had not 
been authorised, refused to receive it. On the night of 
the 15th some thirty negroes met at a house belonging to 
Gordon, and from this meeting five persons were ejected 
as spies. 

The most important of Gordon’s meetings was still 
to be held, and for its origin we must go back to June 27, 
when Levien, in an article entitled “Sowing the Whirl- 
wind,” had attacked the Custos of Vere for refusing to 
call an Underhill meeting—*‘ Sooner than allow free 
discussion he risks an outbreak and commotion the end 
of which it is difficult to calculate on.” 2 We have seen 
that Vere was Bruce’s parish and that he and the Custos 
were on the worst of terms ; but he took no action in the 
matter till September 4, when he introduced Gordon as 
chairman to a meeting which was held in the yard of a 


1 J.R.C., Report, pp. 31, 32; Evidence, pp. 157, 205, 968. 
2 Evidence, p. 849. 
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house belonging to his wife. It was rather a bold step 
for one who was the coroner of the parish and conse- 
quently a salaried official thus to associate himself with 
a meeting which the Custos had banned; and Bruce, 
having no faith in Gordon’s discretion, had taken 
measures to guard himself against the probable results. 
He had hired one March, a solicitor’s clerk with some 
experience of reporting, to make notes of the speeches, 
and he carefully revised the ‘“transcript’”’ from these 
notes before it was sent for publication to the County 
Union. In this report, though it contains one or two 
strong statements, Gordon speaks with a moderation, and 
even with a suavity, which are very unlike his usual 
style ; but the passage which most concerns us is this: 
“TI was told by a gentleman that a magistrate said he 
would tear down any man’s house on his property who 
attended this meeting and shoot next day their pigs and 
goats. I say this without fear; the whole parish may 
hear it because it is true. The planters and yourselves 
live together ; try to be kind to each other.”’ 

A statement so ominous could hardly have come to so 
mild a conclusion, and another version was unexpectedly 
supplied. The Custos in his report to Eyre described the 
meeting as “‘ composed of the lowest of the low, many of 
whom carried bludgeons”’; but two estate bookkeepers 
were present, and one of them took notes which were 
published in a letter to the Jamaica Guardian. This 
version, in which we have Gordon without the gloss, was 
read in sections by the Royal Commissioners to Bruce, 
who assented to each of them, with two exceptions—one 
immaterial, and the other a passage corresponding to the 
one just quoted. Itruns thus: “I was told by some of 
you that your overseer said that if any of you attended 
this meeting they would tear down your houses. Tell 
them that I, George William Gordon, say they dare not 
do it. It is tyranny. You must do what Haiti does. 
You have a bad name now, but you will have a worse 
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then.”’ Bruce declared that Gordon never uttered these 
words and that he could get ‘‘ twenty respectable men ”’ 
who would say the same; but there were good grounds 
for the disbelief in his assertions which is implied in the 
Commissioners’ Report. If March’s version was correct, 
there was nothing objectionable in the speech. Yet 
Levien, after publishing this version and an article on 
“the noble exertions of the Vere people,” could write to 
Bruce: “‘ What I desire is to shield you and them from 
the charge of anarchy and tumult that in a short time 
must follow these fearful demonstrations.’’ Moreover, 
Bruce had previously stated in his evidence that he wrote 
to Gordon that he could not attend any more meetings 
“because I did not like the way he spoke.” 1 

The agitation due to Underhill’s letter, or rather to 
its publication by the Governor, had now run its course. 
Its object had been to corroborate the hardships and 
grievances set forth by the writer and so to enforce his 
demand for “a searching inquiry ”’ ; but Gordon, though 
he put “State of the Island” at the head of his July 
manifesto, had exerted himself merely to stir up a storm 
of indignation over the Queen’s Advice and to exacerbate 
the passions which had long been fermenting in his own 
parish. There could be only one end to the latter process 
if it continued, as Gordon was determined that it should ; 
and the danger to be feared was consequently that of a 
local outbreak which, owing to the discontent diffused 
by the wider movement, might easily spread. 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 559, 730, 888; Report, p. 32. 
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THE JAMAICA RISING 


THE parish of St. Thomas-in-the-East, or St. Thomas, as 
for shortness it may now be called, occupied the southern 
slopes of the Blue Mountains and, being accessible only 
by a coast road, was the most isolated and consequently 
the most backward parish in Jamaica. Manchioneal, 
one of its four sugar districts, had gone out of cultivation, 
but the other three survived and flourished—the Blue 
Mountain Valley, the Plantain Garden River Valley, and 
the south coast from Morant Bay to Port Morant. In all, 
there were nineteen sugar estates, employing daily about 
3000 labourers. North of Morant Bay was a stretch of 
densely wooded hills peopled by peasant proprietors, such 
as Paul Bogle, whose village derived its name from the 
ravine of Stony Gut. There was no drought and there 
was or need have been no unemployment—in fact, the 
summer of 1865 was unusually wet, labour was scarce, 
and the planters had been compelled to get boys from 
the reformatory to weed the young canes. One of them 
declared that the people throughout this year were 
“remarkably well off, singularly well off,” and quoted 
Gordon as having said to him in July, ‘‘ I am always glad 
to find when I come into this neighbourhood that the 
people are so well dressed and seem so contented.””1 And 
the Clerk of the Peace reported that there had been no 
increase in the summonses for petty debts, which indeed 
hardly occurred at all. 


1 Compare his manifesto of the same date (p. 192): ‘‘ Remember 
the destitution in the midst of your families and your forlorn condition.”’ 
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Christianity of the civilised type was represented in 
St. Thomas by the Established Church and by only four 
missionaries—three Wesleyan and one Baptist ; and the 
Native Baptists, who predominated amongst the blacks, 
were ignorant ‘‘almost beyond belief.” The effects 
produced by the recent revival were here seen at their 
worst. The manager of a large sugar estate said that 
before this event he had had the same hands working with 
him for years and had found them industrious, sober, 
civil and, ‘‘in a Jamaican point of view,” moral, but that 
since then he could obtain only irregular and inefficient 
labour. There were many exceptions, but they were to 
be found “ only in the old people and those who did not 
give way to such vagaries and gross sensuality.” The 
same complaint was made by another planter, who said 
that during the revival his labourers “all stopped work 
and began to pray and jump about.”’ Later, pilfering 
became so rife that they “ would stop at home” to 
protect their grounds. 

St. Thomas, according to the census of 1861, had a 
black population of 23,230, and only 282 whites ; and the 
magistracy was not constituted in a manner calculated 
to maintain the reputation of the latter. For a Custos, 
whom Eyre defined as a “ quasi lord-lieutenant,” to 
exercise his due influence, he had to reside in the parish, 
but this could not be said either of the present Custos or 
of his predecessor. Baron von Ketelhodt, after both he 
and Gordon had come to violent ends, was described by 
a defender of the latter as ‘‘ an excellent, good man,” 
who was misguided by his friends ;? but, though he had 
an estate in the parish, his usual abode was thirty-five 
miles distant ; and Mr. Justice Cargill was of opinion that 
even an inferior Custos resident was better than a superior 
one non-resident. The friends who were supposed to have 

1 Report of the Custos on Underhill’s letter; J.R.C., Evidence, 


PP. 46, 779, 833, 849. 
2 Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1866, p. 72. 
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misled Von Ketelhodt were no doubt ‘‘ Rector Cooke ”’ 
and a clergyman named Herschell. The former officiated 
at Morant Bay, and ever since the lock-up case of May 1862 
had been the strenuous opponent of Gordon, whom he 
described as “‘ the greatest nuisance any parish ever had. 
I never knew such a man, he was attacking every one.”’ 
Herschell had been Island Curate! at Bath since 1858, 
and showed so much more energy than most of his 
brethren that his church had just been enlarged and 
practically rebuilt ; but he also was, technically at least, 
non-resident. He lived, ‘not far off,’ at his pen or 
cattle farm of Potosi, and had purchased other small 
properties, including Sunning Hill, of which Gordon had 
been the previous owner. He was the only clergyman in 
Jamaica who, to any considerable extent, was a proprietor ; 
and the Bishop, when asked by the Royal Commission 
whether it was not inconvenient for an incumbent to 
occupy such a position, said that it ‘“ did not work well 
in his case.’ Herschell was litigious, and where he had 
the law on his side “‘ would not let a trifle pass”’ in 
disputes with the peasantry about boundaries.? 

We have seen that the chief cause of dissension in this 
parish was the election of Gordon to the office of church- 
warden ; but another had arisen out of the enlargement 
of Herschell’s church. He himself had obtained the 
contract and had employed as builder C. A. Price, also 
a magistrate and said to be “ the finest and best educated 
black man in the whole community.’’ We read of another 
church being satisfactorily built by Price; but in this 
case something went wrong and much of the work had 
to be done over again. The Government, after consider- 
able hesitation, agreed that the additional expense should 
be defrayed out of the rates; and the Dissenters, who in 
St. Thomas must have been mainly Native Baptists, had 

1 This was the designation of the parish clergy, apart from the 


rectors. 
2 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 778, 781, 946. 
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consequently much the same grievance in this as in the 
churchwarden case. The magistrates, moreover, had 
their internal dissensions—indeed they were said to be 
‘“‘quarrelling among themselves on almost every point, 
public and private.’’ Some would not sit on the bench 
if certain others were present, and we read of a trifling 
dispute as to who should take the chair. 

The Stipendiary Magistrate usually got on well with 
his unpaid colleagues, who were glad of his presence to 
make up a quorum; but Jackson of St. Thomas, whom 
Eyre removed in August 1865, was a notable exception. 
This was the magistrate whose report of 1854 has been 
cited as partly favourable to the negroes. Since then he 
had been shifted from St. Thomas-in-the-Vale to St. Davids, 
from St. Davids to St. Thomas-in-the-East, and thence 
to Portland ; and the real cause of all these removals as 
stated by himself was his insistence that certain fees 
charged by the Clerk of the Peace were illegal. His 
exposition of this opinion seems rather to have puzzled 
than impressed the Commissioners, and it can hardly have 
been worth the resentment and friction it provoked. 
Governor Darling had not only removed Jackson, but 
had threatened to deprive him of his office ; and Eyre as 
early as October 1862 had called his attention to com- 
plaints “‘that you decline everything in the shape of 
outdoor work (as a justice) and that you are scarcely 
ever to be found to take informations, to hold investiga- 
tions or sign processes of any description,’ and had 
offered to relieve him of certain extraneous duties if this 
would enable him to attend “ at least once a week.” ? 

Our attention has been directed to the administration 
of the law, and at this point the subject may suitably be 
resumed. We have seen that the chief defect of the 
system was the want of a sufficient number of Stipendiary 

1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 321, 524; G. Price, Jamaica and the 


Colonial Office, p. 130. 
2 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 263, 361, 1014. 
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Magistrates, since the ordinary Justices of the Peace 
could not be relied on to attend regularly and in disputes 
as to wages, being mostly planters, were “ under a cloud 
of suspicion.’”’ These are the words of Mr. Justice Ker, 
who, however, considered the negro an unsatisfactory 
workman and had “a profound conviction ”’ that in the 
great majority of cases the employer was probably in 
the right ; and Mr, Hill, one of the original Stipendiaries 
and their secretary, informed the Commissioners that 
he “should characterise the administration of justice as 
being very cautiously and carefully attended to.” As the 
Clerks of the Peace were usually lawyers of high standing, 
the credit for this state of things must probably be given 
to them, except in six of the parishes, where they had 
availed themselves of their right to act by deputy. 
Nevertheless, it was important for the labourer that he 
should be able to appeal to the circuit court, and up to 
1857 he could do so at a cost of no more than a dollar. 
Unfortunately, the cheapness of this remedy was grossly 
abused, disappointed litigants being prone to hold up 
decisions by frivolous appeals; and an Act was passed 
which, besides requiring them to find sureties, increased 
the cost to 12s. One judge considered the new law a great 
improvement, but another thought it just the reverse; 
and the Chief Justice, Sir Bryan Edwards, was of opinion 
that it had penalised the genuine as well as the bogus 
appellant. 

Cattle were maintained on the estates and were also 
reared in pens, and, as the peasant proprietor could not 
afford to fence his ground, he was exposed to losses in 
both cases, but especially in the latter. Under an Act 
which was in force from 1844 to 1858 he could obtain 
compensation without going to law. Now he had to bring 
an action and practically could obtain no more than 4o0s. 
damages, that being the highest sum for which he could 
sue in the Petty Debt Court—a hardship which was 
impressed on the Commissioners by both Edwards and 
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Hill. The Act may have unduly favoured the com- 
plainant, who could appoint his own assessors, but it 
ought certainly to have been amended and _ not 
repealed. 

St. Thomas was rather a sugar than a cattle parish, 
but it had become conspicuous for disputes as to the 
ownership of land. One would think that the reluctance 
to pay rent which the negroes had derived from their 
possession of provision grounds during slavery must by 
this time have died out, but it survived. In 1840 a 
Mr. Anderson, who was Inspector-General of Immigration, 
had bought Middleton, an abandoned sugar estate 
adjoining Stony Gut, and had let it in parcels for the 
cultivation of provisions. For seventeen years he had no 
difficulty in getting rent from his tenants; but in 1857, 
under the influence of a coloured man who told them that 
the Queen had given them the land when she gave them 
freedom, they beat his head-man and the collector and 
said that they would do the same to him if he dared to 
set foot on their grounds. This cannot have surprised 
Anderson, who had met with the same idea, though less 
violently expressed, on several other properties; and, 
though the tenants were induced to acknowledge their 
error, “‘ a trifle now and then ”’ was henceforth all the rent 
he could obtain. In April 1865 he leased Middleton to a 
coloured man named Williams, who got a quarter’s rent 
in June ; but in September only a few of the tenants paid, 
and one of them made the surprising assertion that he 
had gone to the Record Office and found that the land, 
some years ago, was given to them free. It was in 
August of this year that Herschell purchased Sunning 
Hill, and he also on the same plea was refused rent.” 

We have seen that Trinidad offered unlimited facilities 
for squatting, as all but a small part of its large area was 
still Crown land or, in other words, unappropriated. In 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 285, 810, 815, 835, 945. 
2 Ibid., pp. 41, 184, 566. 
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Jamaica there was little or no Crown land, but there was 
a great deal of private land which, to all appearance, had 
no owner. This consisted mainly of estates which, as 
they could not be made to pay after emancipation and 
could have been sold only at a heavy loss, had been 
allowed to lapse into bush or, in the language of the day, 
to become ‘“‘ruinate.” The negroes squatted on these 
lands and were liable to be ejected if a purchaser should 
at last be found. A case of this sort had just occurred 
in St. Thomas, and three attempts to “ run the lines ” of 
the estate were frustrated by a mob of blacks, who de- 
clared that the Queen had given them the land, and 
finally laid hold of the surveyors and broke their chain in 
pieces. 

It was possible, however, to obtain the advantages of 
squatting without going so far afield. A sugar estate com- 
prised on the average not less than 1000 acres, and only 
about half of this area was utilised for cultivation or even 
for pasture. The other half was generally well wooded ; 
and here, as the Commissioners were informed, a man 
might clear a patch of ground, build a hut, ‘‘ make 
himself comfortable,’ and remain undetected for several 
years. These “‘ back lands’”’ were attractive to settlers 
who wished to work occasionally for wages, and there 
was an idea that the Queen had given them to the negroes 
by some grant which the whites had concealed.} 

There was probably less distress in St. Thomas than 
in any other parish ; and, though the grievances we have 
reviewed, judicial and agrarian, contributed to the crisis 
with which this chapter is specially concerned, they 
were far from being its principal cause. The Attorney- 
General put the case succinctly when he said that the 
trouble arose from personal ill-feeling among “the 
gentry’ and its communication ‘to the lower class of 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 331, 951; Hansard (1866), clxxxiv. 1835- 
' For a good account of the ‘‘ back lands,’’ see Lord Olivier, pp. 175- 
179. 
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people by sympathy, I do not say necessarily by words.” 
The point of contact between the upper and lower classes 
was of course Gordon ; and it will be well at this point to 
consider his relations with the negroes to whom, as we 
have seen, in so far at least as they were Native Baptists, 
he attributed his election to the Assembly. 

Gordon was one of the non-official members of the 
vestry who were annually elected, and, though regarded 
with almost superstitious veneration by the negroes, he 
had to purchase their support. Paul Bogle seems to 
have acted for him in such matters as paltry bribery and 
treating, and was himself one of fourteen persons whose 
taxes were paid by Gordon in order to qualify them for 
registration.! This was a common practice; but the 
taxes were due on cattle which had been “ portioned out ”’ 
amongst these people in order to secure their votes ; and 
in allusion to this transaction, which had been exposed in 
the press, Gordon was told by his friend, Ford, that he 
had ‘‘ done a very wrong thing.’ 2 

That the negroes needed such inducements to support 
their leader shows how little they were interested in 
constitutional agitation. They were not the less likely 
on that account to assimilate the rancour and passion 
which Gordon had infused into his quarrel with the 
magnates of the parish, and they could hardly fail to do 
so if Lawrence, the manager of his Rhine estate, made 
known to them the sort of letters he was receiving from 
his master during the summer of 1865. The church- 
warden dispute was then running its course, and in 
August judgment was again given for the defendant. 
This was a purely legal question in which Gordon had 
a good case, but to a man of his temperament opponents, 
right or wrong, would always be the incarnation of evil. 


1 Bogle was in the habit of sponging on Gordon. In January 
1865 he had been refused ‘‘ fresh advances,’”’ but wrote, six months 
later, ‘‘ You will be pleased to remember the horse that you did promise 
to give me to ride out on business.”’ 

2 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 388. 
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The following are some of the numerous expressions 
which are quoted in the Commissioners’ Report: “‘I note 
what you say of . . . He is a sort of fiend who, altho’ 
chastised, has remained hardened. We can afford to 
spare him and perhaps England will better agree with 
him. Mark, the reign of others will also soon be cut 
short.”” Again, ‘‘ The Lord will soon pluck his hand out 
of his bosom and so confound the whole band of oppressors. 
I believe this to be one of their last flickers.’”” And again, 
“The wicked shall be destroyed. This is decreed.” 
Lawrence had evidently been writing in the same strain, 
and in one of his few printed letters he thus alludes to 
Mr. Georges, Gordon’s colleague for St. Thomas in the 
Assembly: “‘ I suppose this green bay tree will continue 
to spread while the day of retribution draws nigh for his 
numerous transgressions.” 

The costs of his action must have been a serious 
embarrassment to Gordon, who was hopelessly in debt 
and could not even obtain the usual income from his 
estates. Tenants, not being voters, did not need to be 
bribed, but they were severely impartial in their reluc- 
tance to pay rent. Friends suffered as much as enemies, 
and Gordon fared no better than Herschell. On April 29 
he wrote to Lawrence, ‘‘ The Spring [Garden] rents do 
not come in as they ought. I thank you for one pound 
remitted.”’ On September 14, “I had been fully. ex- 
pecting some money from you and feel great disappoint- 
ment. I am sucked dry at present.’ And on the 18th, 
“All my sources of supply fail while I continue to be 
drawn upon.” } 

It is possible that, when Gordon foretold the destruc- 
tion of his enemies, he was merely using the sort of 
thetoric that had become habitual to him from his reading 
of the Old Testament ; but for our present purpose the 
effect of such language is more important than its motive, 
and this is how it appeared to the Commissioners: “ If 

1 J.R.C., Report, pp. 30, 31, 35; P.P., 1866, vol. xxx. 
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a man like Paul Bogle was in the habit of hearing such 
expressions as those contained in Gordon’s letters, as 
that the reign of their oppressors would be cut short 
and that the Lord was about to destroy them, it would 
not take much to convince him that he might be the 
appointed instrument in the Lord’s hand for effecting 
that end.” , 

Consciously or unconsciously, Bogle was in fact pro- 
viding for the fulfilment of the prophecies before the 
last of them had been uttered. And he set to work 
in a manner which placed his intentions beyond doubt. 
About the middle of September he and five of his associates 
paid a visit to the Maroons! at Hayfield, where, after 
some desultory talk and a great deal of praying and 
singing, they announced their real business. ‘ They 
were going to the Court to have a battle,” and were 
anxious that the Maroons should at least not interfere. 
Two Maroon leaders who were examined by the Com- 
missioners declared that they gave Bogle no encourage- 
ment; but the latter must have received a different 
impression, for he told his followers on his return that 
“the Maroons is our back.’’ His chapel at Stony Gut, 
where he preached every Sunday, now became the head- 
quarters of a movement which rapidly extended to such 
adjacent hamlets as Coley, Spring Garden and Fonthill, 
where the preachers were Bogle’s lieutenants. One of 
these, a man named M‘Laren, was employed to gain 
adherents elsewhere. At a meeting which was held close 
to Morant Bay he is described as sitting at a table with 
a Bible in his hand, “ oathing ”’ the negroes as they came 
in and taking down their names. The oath, which they 
were pledged to keep secret, seems to have bound them 
only to act as they might be required ; but M’Laren was 


1 The correct name was Cimmarones, meaning wild people, and 
was still so used in Cuba. The Maroons were the descendants of the 
Spanish slaves who had taken to the mountains at the British conquest 
of the island. For an interesting account of them, see Hume’s Life of 
Eyre, p. 206. 
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said to have told his own people at Fonthill that they 
would soon be wanted as soldiers at Morant Bay and that, 
without a civil war, the island “‘ would come to no good.” ? 
The Commissioners had great difficulty in extracting these 
and other details from witnesses who probably wished to 
appear even stupider than they were; but it was fully 
established that by the beginning of October men were 
being drilled at Stony Gut. 

It is characteristic of these negro conspirators that, 
with all their parade of secrecy, they could not refrain 
from betraying themselves by a preliminary demonstra- 
tion. On Saturday, October 7, they went down in strength 
to Morant Bay, when the town was crowded with peasants 
who had come in for the weekly market and a court of 
petty sessions was being held. They carried bludgeons 
_ and were preceded by a fife and drum band, and, “ leaving 
the music at a little distance,” they came up to the 
Court-house. Bogle and some others went in, whilst the 
rest remained outside, vociferating that, if a certain 
black man was convicted, they would rescue him by 
force. The magistrates on the bench were Walton and 
Bowen, the latter of whom was the proprietor of the 
Coley estate. The case they were trying was that of a 
boy whom a girl had sued for assault ; and they had just 
sentenced the defendant to 4s. fine and costs, when James 
Geoghagan, a youth unfavourably known to the police,” 
called out, “‘The money you receive is too much; if that 
is the way you go on, we willsoon see.’ ? The magistrates 
ordered his arrest, but his sister told him to go into the 
market where, if the police interfered with him, they 
would soon be overpowered. He then “ walked out in 
a rude way,” followed by two policemen who overtook him 
on the steps; but his appearance with Bogle and others 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 133, 159, 1031, 1032. 

2 Police-Sergeant Burnett said to him, ‘‘ You come here to cheek 
me always in this court.” 

3 No doubt an echo of Stipendiary Jackson’s contention that the 
Clerk of the Peace exceeded his legal fees. 
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trying to rescue him excited the mob, and the result, as 
seen from the windows, was “hell in the market.” The 
policemen were dragged down the steps and, being 
“cruelly beaten,” had to release their prisoner. 

One of the persons taking part in this disturbance was 
Lewis Miller, who was said to be Bogle’s cousin ; and his 
case was the first to be called when the court resumed. 
He was one of the non-paying tenants of Middleton, and 
Williams, the lessee, had sued him for trespass. Middleton 
was close to Stony Gut, and Miller must have been the 
black man who was to have been rescued ; but the riot 
intended by Bogle had already taken place, and pre- 
sumably he did not think it worth while to start another. 
At all events, when Miller had been convicted and fined, 
he merely told him to appeal and became security for 
the costs; and we last hear of the demonstrators as 
“marching off with drum and fife and all armed with 
sticks and with shouldered arms.” ? 

It was now resolved to punish the rioters, and in view 
of this display of force the measure adopted, or at least 
the manner of its execution, was excessively imprudent. 
On Monday, October 9, warrants were issued for the 
apprehension of Paul Bogle and twenty-eight other 
persons; and early on the following morning six police- 
men and two rural constables set out on the long ascent 
to Stony Gut. Arriving there, in spite of several warnings 
to turn back, they attempted to arrest and handcuff 
Bogle, who called for help, and a large body of men with 
clubs and cutlasses then rushed out of the chapel, now 
appropriately termed “ the fort.”” Others appeared from 
a cane-field and a shell was blown to summon further 
support. The police and constables bolted, and most of 
them contrived to escape, but three were caught,* and, 


1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 35, 125, 184, 229. 

2 Ibid., pp. 158, 178, 184. 

8 Not the naval weapon, but the tool used for cutting sugar-canes. 
* One of these, being a Maroon, was shielded by Bogle. 
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in order to obtain their release, were made to swear that 
they would join their colour and “cleave to the black.” 
During their detention they heard and saw enough to 
make a useful report. Bogle said that he and his friends 
had meant to go to Morant Bay that day, but that, as 
it was now rather late, they would go to-morrow, when 
there was to be a meeting of the vestry. Another man 
talked of killing all the whites. Three companies went 
out successively for drill, and recruits who had taken the 
oath received “a dram glass of gunpowder and rum.” 
The same decoction was offered to one of the policemen 
“to raise his spirits up,” but was declined. 

On the same day Bogle and his chief associates sent 
a petition to the Governor in which they attributed the 
“ outbreaking ’’ of the previous Saturday to “an out- 
rageous assault ’’ made upon them by the police and 
declared that, warrants having been issued against 
innocent persons, they had been forced to resist. They 
asked for the Governor’s protection, but said that, if this 
was refused, they would be “compelled to put our 
shoulders to the wheel.’ As the Governor was forty- 
five miles away and the petitioners had no idea of waiting 
for a reply, this was merely another piece of senseless 
bravado. 

So far the parish had been without its non-resident 
Custos; but Von Ketelhodt was to preside next day at 
the vestry meeting, and, though suffering from a bad 
attack of fever, he arrived about noon. He was informed 
of Saturday’s riot, and the news was brought up to date 
by some of the fugitive policemen, who announced that 
the Stony Gut people would certainly be down on the 
following day; but he did not seem “ even now to think 
much of what had taken place.’’” With the concurrence of 
Mr. Georges, who was the Custos of St. Davids, he called 
up the police of that parish as well as his own, and he 
sent for the Bath company of Volunteers; but it was 

1 J.R.C., Report, p. 14. 
b 
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only at the urgent entreaty of Stephen Cooke, the Clerk 
of the Peace and son of the rector, that he wrote for 
military assistance to Eyre, though it appears from his 
official request 1 that barely a dozen Volunteers could 
be mustered at Morant Bay, and that there was no 
ammunition either for them or the police.? 

It seems extraordinary that ‘‘a deputy collector of 
petty debts’ should have thought this a suitable time 
for serving a summons at Stony Gut, but this was the 
business of Edward House, a negro, who arrived there 
about mid-day on Wednesday the 11th. He found about 
400 men preparing to march off four abreast, and, being 
charged with having come to betray their secrets to the 
whites, he was taken before Bogle, who said that he must 
go with them to the Bay. As they were passing Spring 
Garden a man rode out to inform them that the Volunteers 
were “coming up.” Bogle wished to go back, but one 
of the leaders threatened to withdraw his men if he 
retreated, and the march was resumed.® 

The meeting of the vestry was attended by all its 
leading members,* with one notable exception. Never 
or hardly ever before had Gordon failed to be present ; ® 
but on September 27 he had told Dr. Major, on meeting 
him at Kingston, that his health would not allow him to 
come, and the doctor on going home had remarked to his 
wife how ill he looked and that he did not expect him to 
live for twelve months. Ford, whom he met on the very 
day of the meeting, quoted him as saying that he was 
accused of being absent “ with intention and with fore- 


1 This was accompanied by a private letter, in which he said that 
Gordon’s inflammatory speeches had “‘ borne fruit earlier than I at least 
anticipated.”’ 

2 Eyre to Cardwell, October 20 and November 20, 1865. 

3 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 202. 

4 Underhill (p. 61) charges it against the magistrates that ‘ not 
the least effort was made to meet the prayer of Mr. Eyre’s petitioners ”’ 
—a singular sort of prayer and one which they had not even heard of! 

5 He must, therefore, have been allowed to sit, though not as 
churchwarden—an office held by Stephen Cooke, junior. 
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knowledge,’ 1 but added that he was really ill and 
appeared to be suffering from dysentery.? 

The Bath Volunteers had a full complement of officers, 
but the total number that paraded was only twenty-seven. 
Most of them were coloured, and two at least were blacks. 
They left Bath at eight in the morning in order to be in 
time for the meeting of the vestry at twelve, and on their 
march south saw enough to convince them that something 
unusual was on foot, the roads being so crowded that 
they could scarcely get along. On their arrival at Morant 
Bay, being mostly recruits, they were shown how to load 
with ball cartridges and were “ put through a little drill.” 
They had now been joined by about ten of the local 
Volunteers, to whom they gave some of theirammunition, 
and were dismissed for refreshments and rest.2 When the 
vestry met, they were ordered to fall in and to remain 
under arms in front of the Court-house ; and one of the 
magistrates thus describes what happened about half- 
past three, when the business of the meeting was nearly 
over: “The drum corps was playing a fairly lively 
tune at the time, when all of a sudden they stopped 
and a cry of “They are coming’ caused every one to 
start up.” 4 

The rebels, as we may now call them, consisted mainly 
of the men who had been collected and drilled at Stony 
Gut, but before entering the town they had been joined 
by a contingent from Torrington, a large negro settlement 
between Stony Gut and Bath. They first attacked the 
police station, where, finding only two men on duty, they 
obtained a few muskets and bayonets, but were exas- 
perated to discover that the muskets had no flints. As 


1 Von Ketelhodt’s letter asking for troops was received by the 
Governor at eight in the morning and must soon have become known. 

2 j.R.C., Evidence, pp. 27, 28, 389. 

3 Ibid., pp. 20, 57, 115, 141, 431. 

4 Arthur Warmington’s narrative in P.P., 1866, vol. xxx. p. 167. 
This is the fullest and most realistic of the numerous accounts, which, 
needless to say, are all at variance in points of detail. 
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soon as they approached the Court-house, the Custos 
appeared on the steps, calling out “‘ Peace, peace!’ and 
asking to know what they wanted; but “they came 
on, yelling ‘Colour for colour,’ ‘ War, war,’ frantically 
brandishing their arms over their heads.”’ Von Ketel- 
hodt “hesitated long” before, as the phrase goes, 
“reading the Riot Act,’’ but at last Captain Hitchins, 
whose head had by this time been cut open by a stone 
or bottle, was allowed to give the order to fire. If the 
Volunteers had fired successively in sections so as to 
prevent the mob recovering from its first shock, they 
would almost certainly have cleared the square; but 
such discipline could hardly have been expected from 
raw recruits and might not in any case have been possible ; 
for, being forbidden as yet to use their weapons, they had 
been pushed back till, as one of them graphically expressed 
it, they “ butted and bounded on the Court-house wall.”’ 
Another said that they had hardly room to present their 
rifles. Consequently they fired simultaneously in a 
volley, and, if the rebels recoiled when seven of them fell 
dead, it was only for a moment. Preceded by a fusil- 
lade of stones, they rushed on their opponents, assailing 
them with clubs, cutlasses and bayonets, and incident- 
ally capturing their reserve ammunition. Some of the 
Volunteers ran round the building and escaped, but the 
majority stood their ground till they were driven in at the 
doors, which were then locked and barricaded. Not all 
the inmates were trapped, for the rector, Bowen and some 
others got away in time by jumping out of the back 
windows.} 

The conflict now became a siege. As most of the 
Volunteers had retained their rifles, the rebels took cover, 
disclosing themselves only by the shots and missiles that 
came from their lurking-places, and nothing but the 
seven corpses was to be seen in the square. One at least 
of the people in the Court-house was killed by a bullet. 

1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 2, 91, 178. 
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The others, though constantly moving about, found it 
almost impossible to evade the rain of stones ; and they 
knew that their refuge, such as it was, must fail them when 
about half-past five cries were heard, “‘ Fetch fire!” “‘ Burn 
the brutes out!’’ Soon afterwards a policeman who was 
in hiding saw a long stick with a torch at the end being 
raised to the wooden roof of a schoolroom which adjoined 
the Court-house. The fire spread to the latter, and be- 
tween seven and eight its occupants, lit up by the glare, 
were seen and shot at as they ran down the steps and 
made for a house in the adjacent fort. Half an hour later, 
this’ also caught fire ; in another hour the roof began to 
fall in, and the refugees then shook hands and scattered, 
some to crouch under the wall of the fort, where they were 
stoned from below, and some to conceal themselves in 
outhouses or in the thickets of a bank which sloped down 
to the beach. Several escaped or were left mistakenly 
for dead, and Drs. Major and Gerard and one who feigned 
to be a doctor were spared ; but amongst those who were 
clubbed or hacked to death were the Custos, Herschell, 
Walton, Price and two of the rector’s sons, Arthur and 
Alexander Cooke. The former died of his wounds, de- 
spite the efforts of a coloured woman to protect him from 
further “ chopping.” Georges, despairing of his life, had 
entrusted his valuables to Price; but it was the negro 
magistrate who died, and Georges himself, who was lying 
near him in the bush, heard his captors debating his fate 
and deciding, “‘ He has a black skin but a white heart.” 
Price was taken to a house occupied by the rebels, and 
his dying groans were heard by Stephen Cooke, who was 
hiding beneath the floor. 

The last hours of Von Ketelhodt, who was killed by 
Bogle himself, were certainly in keeping with his character 
as ““anexcellent,goodman.” Bothat the outset and when 
the Volunteers were firing from the shattered windows, 
he showed himself most anxious to avert or minimise 
bloodshed, and more than once he offered to give himself 
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up to the rebels if they would promise to spare his com- 
panions. Altogether, in and about the Court-house, 
fifteen persons were killed? and thirty-one wounded. 
Of the former seven were Volunteers, including Captain 
Hitchins and the two lieutenants, and of the latter 
twenty-five. The magistrates had done little, if any- 
thing, to excuse “the deep damnation of their taking 
off’’; but Underhill could bless, if not approve, it 
with a text—‘‘ With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured unto you.” ? 

The rebels on their way out of the town visited the 
gaol and carried off with them the fifty-one prisoners. 
They had murdered almost as many as they could find 
of the Queen’s magistrates, but, as they explained to the 
turnkey, they were not rebelling against the Queen and 
must, therefore, respect Her Majesty’s property. Conse- 
quently the prisoners were required to take off their 
prison garb and to put on their own clothes. This was 
about midnight; and, some hours later, Bogle held a 
service in his chapel at which he returned thanks to God 
that he “ went to this work and that God had succeeded 
(stc) him in his work.’’ ® 

People who could think and act in this way were 
plainly irresponsible, and we cannot even be sure that the 
Commissioners were right when they concluded that “ the 
killings were premeditated murders.”” We have seen 
that Bogle could go down on Saturday to Morant Bay in 
order to rescue a certain person, if convicted, and then 
go away contented because another case, totally unex- 
pected, had furnished the pretext for a riot. Similarly, 
if he meant to make a holocaust of the vestry on 
Wednesday, why had he intended to go down on the 

1 Excluding three pauper negroes accidentally burned. The 
coroner was not killed, as stated by Lord Olivier, but wounded. 
Moreover, his name was McPherson, not McConnell. 


2 The Tragedy of Movant Bay, p. 150; J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 3, 7, 


21, 24, 32, 53, 57, 116, 141, 178, 473-475, 1081. 
3 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 138; Report, p. 14. 
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previous day when there was no vestry and its members 
might not even have been in the place ? 

It was to be a short-lived revolt, and a few words will 
suffice to indicate its further progress. The chapel at 
Stony Gut was used for business as well as thanksgiving 
during the night of the massacre, and early on the 
following day, October 12, some 200 men “armed with 
guns and bayonets mounted on sticks’ went to Coley, 
picking up recruits and threatening death to all who 
would not join the blacks. Bogle is not mentioned as 
accompanying this expedition; but in the afternoon, 
when his adherents had reassembled in the chapel, he 
gave them the comforting, if premature, assurance “ that 
this country would belong to them and that they were 
about getting it to take possession.” If anything like 
strategy can be attributed to Bogle, it must have been 
that of either concentrating his forces so as to overpower 
any detachment that might be sent against them or of 
sending them out as demonstrators in order to excite a 
general rising. Appareritly he tried both plans, but relied 
mainly on the latter. On this day a large party came into 
Bath, “ marching in military order with flags flying and 
drums beating.” The town was looted and so were 
several houses on the neighbouring estates ; and the call 
to arms, interpreted no doubt as an opportunity for 
pillage, must have met with a ready response, for almost 
all the persons subsequently arrested for these depreda- 
tions were “‘taken not far from their homes.” Bogle’s 
light-headed optimism had no doubt facilitated the 
success of this appeal, for amongst the cries recorded by 
the Commissioners are such as the following: “‘ Hurrah ! 
Buckra ! country forus. Never mind the Buckra women ; 
we can get them when we want ”’ ; “ Don’t set fire to the 
house, only kill the white man, for when we have done 
that, we have the house to live in’’; and one mansion 
was spared because Bogle was expected to occupy it 


1 The negro word for the whites. 
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himself. The ugliest feature of this programme was of 
course the demand for blood; but, though the results 
were bad enough, they did not approximate to anything 
like an extermination of the whites. At Amity Hall 
Mr. Hire, who was responsible for the survey previously 
mentioned, was killed, whilst his son, Stipendiary Jackson 
and a Mr. Creighton were severely wounded. Elsewhere 
there were two other murders. Most of the white and 
coloured people had of course fled from their homes. 
The weather was very wet, and it is surprising that only 
one of them died from the effects of exposure. Some 
were protected by their workpeople, and others were not 
molested. If, however, the revolt in all but its first stage 
caused less bloodshed and damage than might have been 
expected, the rapidity of its extension was remarkable ; 
for the Commissioners point out that by Sunday the 15th 
it had spread over a tract of country extending from 
White Horses, a few miles to the west of Morant Bay, to 
Elmwood at a distance of over thirty miles to the north- 
east.} 

The regular troops in Jamaica were no more than 
1000, and, as there was no reason to suppose that the 
negroes in the other parishes were better disposed than 
in St. Thomas, it was of the utmost importance that the 
revolt should be localised. Nobody has ever denied that 
the measures taken for this purpose by Eyre and his 
military advisers were prompt and well judged. The 
_ troops asked for on the eve of the massacre landed next 
day at Morant Bay, and more were despatched as soon as 
the news reached Kingston. The Blue Mountain range, 
which cut off the parish from the interior, was secured at 
both ends. In the west a force was sent down the valley 
to prevent any advance from the Stony Gut area. On 
the east coast another force was landed at Port Antonio 
to block the road northward from Elmwood ; and in the 


1 The limits, however, as Lord Olivier points out (p. 12), were 
rather those of a raid than of a rising. 
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centre the Maroons, on whom the rebels were still counting, 
came down to drive them out of Bath. Bogle himself 
seems to have done little but march up and down the 
chain of negro settlements where he was most likely to 
obtain recruits ; and here, when he was dissuaded from 
giving battle, his followers were discouraged and fled. 
Soon afterwards he was captured by the Maroons. 


CHAPTER IX 
SUPPRESSION AND REFORM 


It, will readily be understood that, whoever might be sup- 
posed to have instigated the revolt, there was one person 
who could not escape suspicion—a person who had been 
closely associated with Bogle and whose enemies Bogle 
had killed. The Commissioners were obviously surprised 
to learn from Mrs. Gordon that her husband had heard of 
the outbreak on the day it occurred ; but what he then 
knew was no more than the Governor had heard from 
Von Ketelhodt, viz., that disturbances were apprehended, 
and his source of information was one of the two negroes 
who brought in Bogle’s petition.t At noon of the follow- 
ing day, October 12, the news of the massacre reached 
Kingston. It was mentioned, if not announced, to Gordon 
by a friend who called at his office and said he feared it 
was the outcome of his agitation in St. Thomas. Declaring 
that “it must be all lies,’ Gordon protested that he never 
gave the people bad advice, but added significantly, “ I 
only told them that the Lord would send them a day of — 
deliverance.”’? The suspicion against him, which had 
arisen as soon as it was known that he had not attended 
the vestry meeting, had now become vehement and 
almost universal; and on going home he told his wife 
that “‘ the feeling seemed to be so strong to put a pistol 
to him and get rid of him as they did the President of 
America.’’ 8 


1 Hume’s Life of Eyre, p. 264. 2 J.R.C., Evidence, p. 1038. 
3 President Lincoln had been assassinated on April 14. 
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Two days later, the Government made a discovery 
which induced them to order his arrest. It appeared 
that on the day of the massacre two packets of his 
manifesto, “State of the Island,’ were seized at the 
Morant Bay Post Office and that they were addressed in 
his handwriting to two of the rebel leaders. We have 
seen that this document, as sent out at the end of July, 
had achieved its purpose when meetings were held in 
the parishes of St. Thomas and St. Ann; and Gordon’s 
object in circulating it, or trying to circulate it, later can 
only have been to give effect to such passages as those 
in which the people were incited to assert themselves 
“ against the enormities of an unscrupulous and oppressive 
foreigner—Mr. Custos Ketelhodt,” and were asked how 
‘long they could “ bear to be afflicted by this enemy to 
your peace.’ This aspect of the question is ignored, 
surprisingly enough, by the Commissioners, who refer to 
the manifesto only as having been posted up at the open- 
air meeting of August 12 ; and their example has naturally 
been followed by Gordon’s defenders,” with the exception 
of one who makes the rather singular assertion, ‘‘ The fact 
that he was engaged in circulating it on October 11, the 
very day of the outbreak, shows that he was not cognisant 
of the plans of the rioters.” ? The date in question was 
of course merely that on which the packets were seized. 
Nevertheless, though Gordon had persisted to the last in 
working up the agitation, we have no reason to suppose 
that he was immediately concerned in its tragic result. 
There is nothing to suggest this in his correspondence 
with Lawrence; and, if some incriminating letter had 
been received and destroyed, he could hardly have 
written as he did on October 12: ‘ I know nothing of the 


1 Gordon on September 11 had written to one of his negro friends 
asking him to tell Bogle and two others “‘ to inquire at the Post Office 
for papers.’’—Trial of Gordon in J.R.C., Evidence, p. 618. 

2 Lord Olivier merely misses the point when he says (p. 292) that 
Eyre had had the manifesto “‘ on his files for several months.”’ 

3 B. T. Williams, The Case of George William Gordon, 1866, p. 44. 
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proceedings or the particulars, but here I am blamed for 
Tall r 

At Morant Bay on October 21 Gordon was brought 
before a court-martial,? which condemned him to death, 
and he was hanged on the 23rd. No reliance can be 
placed on the negro prisoners who were induced or con- 
strained to testify against him. The Commissioners 
objected to much of the evidence as not legally admissible, 
and considered that none of it was sufficient to justify a 
conviction. They were fully aware, however, that a 
question so elusive as that of Gordon’s guilt or innocence 
could not be determined by a prosecution got up at a few 
hours’ notice, and consequently they devoted a fourth 
of their Report to the case subsequently built up against 
him, partly out of documents laid before them by Eyre, 
and partly from their own examination of witnesses. 
We have already reviewed this case in so far as it referred 
to his relations with the man who eventually headed the 
revolt ; and we have now to consider it in regard to a 
larger question—the question whether he had not some- 
thing more in view for the negroes than merely to enlist 
them as his supporters in a parochial dispute. 

Gordon has been quoted as saying that in a few years 
all the whites would have left the island.? They could 
not be expected to efface themselves voluntarily, and 
consequently the inference was—or would have been in 
the case of anybody but Gordon—that they were to be 
killed or expelled. Other utterances bearing on the same 


1 Lawrence shared the fate of his master. That he was at least in 
sympathy with the rising is shown by his sinister remark to Mrs. Major 
when assuring her that her husband would not be killed : ‘‘ The negroes 
know full well who is fit for retribution.” —J.R.C., Evidence, p. 29. 

* The county of Surrey, including the parish of St. Andrew in 
which Gordon resided, had been placed under martial law, but an 
exception had been made of Kingston where he was then staying and 
whence, having given himself up, he was taken to Morant Bay. Eyre 
was to hear much of this illegality, which of course he could have 
avoided by ‘‘ a stroke of the pen.” 

3 See p. 158. 
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point will now be mentioned, and their significance is not 
lessened when we find that one of those who refused to 
take them seriously was the unfortunate Mr. Hire—“ Oh, 
you know it is merely an idle boast, you know the man.”’ 
Late in June or early in July 1865 Gordon was staying 
at an estate in the Plantain Garden River valley ; and in 
reply to Mr. Harrison, who was acting for the absentee 
proprietor and had warned him that his negro friends 
might soon get out of hand, he said, “If I wanted a 
rebellion, I could have had one long ago. I have been 
asked several times to head a rebellion, but there is no 
fear of that, I will try first a demonstration of it; but I 
must upset that fellow Herschell and kick him out of the 
vestry, and the Baron also, or bad luck will come of it.” 
We are told that “ he seemed quite wild on the subject.” 
Later on the same evening, he advised Harrison to go 
away for change of air; and, the latter having said that 
he could not do so on account of the estate, Gordon said, 
“ Your life is of more consequence than the estate, and 
the lives of your children. Go away before the rainy 
season, and don’t let Christmas see you here or you will 
repent it.’ Finally, when the conversation had been 
resumed in a lighter vein, he laughed and said, “‘ Oh, the 
whole country will belong to the negroes directly.”” The 
mention of Christmas is significant, because about the 
same date, in reply to a missionary who had deprecated 
the effect produced by the Underhill agitation, Gordon 
said, “Ah well, we must have it some way or other ; 
this is the great movement, and if we do not secure it 
in this way, in six months there will be a revolution.” 4 
There were two houses on the Rhine estate, one 
occupied by Dr. Major, who rented part of the property, 
the other by the manager, Lawrence ; and there was also 
a cottage which was used by Gordon during his periodical 
visits. On these occasions he usually breakfasted with 
his tenant ; and on August 10 when he arrived for this 
1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 47, 122. 
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purpose Mrs. Major said playfully that she had been 
reading his speeches and was prepared to convict him of 
high treason “ without judge or jury.” Gordon’s reply 
was: ‘‘Oh no, they have printed it wrong; I never 
made use of such expressions and you can’t doit. Ihave 
just gone as far as I can, but no further.” He also 
spoke of the Governor as “a wicked man ”’ and said that 
“it would be a blessing to the country if some one would 
shoot him,” and that Herschell and the Baron were “ bad 
and wicked men and it would be a blessing if these 
three men were removed.” 4 

One might think that after his Vere speech of 
September 4 the subject of Haiti would have been a 
delicate one for Gordon, but he introduced it himself in 
a conversation which took place about a fortnight later. 
One morning when he had called at the Bank of Jamaica 
in Kingston, as his custom was, to see the newspapers 
and to converse with the secretary, Mr. Ford, the latter 
referred to his efforts as an agitator and asked him whether 
he thought, in the event of the whites being surprised and 
overpowered, that “‘ England either could not or would 
not avenge us amply.’”’ Gordon replied, “‘ Ah, you are 
quite mistaken there,’ saying that even “the great 
Napoleon ”’ had not been able to put down the rising in 
Haiti owing to the effect of the climate on his troops ; and, 
when referred to the recent case of the Indian Mutiny, 
he said that India was a flat country and the troops 
could overrun it, “ but this is a mountainous country and, 
before the British troops could reach the people in the 
mountains, they would die by disease.”’ 2 

Gordon called this “‘ mere abstract talking’; but in 
August his friend and admirer, Dr. Bruce, had thus 
expressed himself to a planter who had called upon him 
at his house in Vere, which was appropriately called 
Lancet Hall—“ that in less than five years there would 
not be a white man in Jamaica, that the blacks would not 

1 J.R.C., Evidence, pp. 33, 34. 2 Ibid., p. 388. 
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hurt the white ladies, but would have them as their 
wives and just do with them as they did in Haiti.” He 
also said that the planter’s brother-in-law, a Mr. Griffiths, 
would be well advised to throw up all his estates ‘‘ because 
the negroes would burn them down in a short time to 
come.”’ 1 

Returning now to Gordon, we find that the conclusion 
arrived at by the Commissioners was that the true ex- 
planation of his conduct had been furnished by himself. 
“Mr. Gordon might know well the distinction between a 
“rebellion ’ and a ‘demonstration’ of it. He might be 
able to trust himself to go as far as he could with safety, 
and no further. But that would not be so easy to his 
ignorant and fanatical followers.” This is not a satis- 
fying conclusion. Surely it could not be easy or safe for 
anybody to make a demonstration of a rebellion without 
actually rebelling ; and, if Gordon meant no more than 
this, why did he say that the whole island would soon 
belong to the blacks, or talk of British troops being 
unable to put down a rising in Jamaica, or tell Harrison, 
as he valued his own life and the lives of his children, to 
leave the island before Christmas ? The Commissioners 
adduced some evidence, and might have adduced more, 
that the idea ofa rising at Christmas was not unfamiliar to 
the negroes ; but they do not mention another of Gordon’s 
schemes—the proposal to get up a petition to the Queen 
and to relieve the colony of his presence by going to 
present it in person.? It is no more possible to reconcile 
these vagaries than to understand how a man of his 
social and political standing—a man who had seen some- 
thing of London and Paris—could debase himself to the 


1 P.P., 1866, vol. xxx. Most of the Haitian refugees were deported 
during the rebellion. It was stated incidentally by one of them that 
President Geffrard subsidised some of the Jamaica newspapers.— 
P.P., 1866, vol. li. 

2 Lord Olivier (pp. 165, 299) accepts this as the aim of all Gordon’s 
hectic exertions. It would certainly have been in the nature of an 
anticlimax. 
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level of a Native Baptist. If Gordon ever meant mischief, 
it was probably in July during the scare in the west ; but 
one doubts whether he had any serious intention beyond 
that of magnifying his own importance by exciting the 
blacks and playing upon the fears of the whites ; and it 
is remarkable that even Eyre found it impossible to say 
what his “‘ real views or ultimate intentions were.” } 
Finally, we may note the extraordinary effect pro- 
duced by the execution of Gordon on one of his chief 
supporters. One may fairly say of Sydney Levien that 
he was more elated than shocked when he heard of the 
Morant Bay massacre. In the County Unionof October 17 
he wrote thus: ‘‘ We should not be at all surprised to 
learn that ere this the Governor has opened his eyes to 
the fact that, as the ruler of the colony, something more 
is required of him than the mere rearing of chickens at 
Flamstead 2 or studying economy over his one barrel of 
potatoes. . . . It is by no means our intention to spare 
the rod and spoil the child. . . . What will he write to 
the Colonial Secretary as to the blood that testifies 
against his fatal misrule ?’’ Gordon was condemned to 
death on the 21st ; and three days later the County Union 
executed a complete volte-face. ‘‘ Whether or not the 
rebellion has been crushed . . . whether or not the blood 
that has fallen through the sanguinary inoculation of 
Haytian vivus be all that is to flow from the side of order, 
it cannot be denied that to the master spirit of his 
Excellency, the Governor—to the energy, prudence and 
unhesitating action of Mr. Eyre—the island and its people 
owe a debt of gratitude worthy of everlasting memory.” ® 
Though the massacre had taken place on October I1, 
it was not known in London till November 16—a delay 
which was due to the infrequent mail service and its 


1 Eyre to Cardwell, January 1866. 

2 Eyre’s country residence. 

3 J.R.C., Evidence, p.198. Levien, Bruce and a good many others 
were arrested and detained as “‘ political prisoners.” 
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obstruction in this case by “ strong head winds and a very 
rough sea.” Eyre’s despatch was dated the 2oth, but 
was kept open long enough to include the execution of 
Gordon, and was accompanied by a mass of documents 
relating to military movements and the administration of 
martial law. Writing on November 17, Cardwell con- 
veyed to the Governor his “ high approval of the spirit, 
energy and judgment with which you have acted,” but 
added, ‘‘ If you had time in forwarding these enclosures to 
make yourself acquainted with all their contents, it will 
have been evident to you that they contain many passages 
which will require to be explained.’’ Some ofthe passages 
were transcribed in Cardwell’s next despatch, and the 
following is a sample—‘‘ Within a mile of us every black 
man who did not stand at our approach to give an 
account of himself was shot.’’! Meanwhile the Jamaica 
newspapers were grossly exaggerating the number of 
executions ; but the acme of absurdity was reached in 
an official report received by the Admiralty and passed 
on to the Colonial Office. It came from Commodore Sir 
Leopold M‘Clintock, who had just been appointed to the 
West Indian station. No whites had been assaulted— 
so he wrote—after the outrage on the 11th; but on the 
following day at Golden Grove about 300 persons had 
been hanged and at least 800 shot, and for the total 
losses of the negroes “‘ 1500 lives would perhaps be a 
moderate computation.” 

The first intimation of the outbreak was made by 
The Times in its second edition of November 16, and next 
day it reprinted from the Jamaica Guardian a detailed 
account in which were included several of the military 
despatches. The negroes, “our spoilt children,’ who 
had revolted in a colony which was “ our pet institution,” 
were not let off lightly by The Times ; but it anticipated 
trouble—‘“ Of course we shall hear a great deal about the 

1 The writer was Colonel Hobbs, who also reported that his detach- 
ment had shot over sixty rebels in a day. 
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strong measures taken to stamp out the flame. . . . We 
may ourselves wish that the tone of the despatches had 
been more guarded.”” On the 20th Eyre’s despatch was 
published in The Times, where it filled four and a half 
columns; and religious animosities were aroused when 
it was found that he attributed the rebellion to Underhill’s 
letter and the use made of it at public meetings by a few 
of the Baptist missionaries. Not even in 1839, when the 
mutiny of its legislature had caused both a Cabinet and 
a Court crisis, had Jamaica furnished so much “ copy ”’ 
for the press as it did during the next three weeks. The 
newspapers teemed with reports, articles and letters ; 
and the first of many public meetings to protest against 
the Governor’s punitive measures was held at Ape nestet 
on November 27. 

It was fortunate for the negroes that the news of their 
severe punishment had arrived simultaneously with that 
of their crime, as otherwise their friends in this country 
would have met with less sympathy in trying to find 
excuses for the latter. A singular attempt of this kind 
was made by Charles Buxton in a letter to The Times of 
December 7. He began by asserting quite erroneously 
that what led to the riot of October 7 was “ the attempt of 
the whites to turn the negroes out of certain lands which 
they had occupied.”” He then gave this fanciful account 
of the connexion between the riot and the insurrection— 
“Six policemen were afterwards sent to arrest twenty- 
seven of the leading rioters ; they were resisted, but were 
sent back unharmed. The capture was afterwards quietly 
effected. When the prisoners were tried, the negroes 
surrounded the Court-house with clamour and tumult,”’ 
but raided the police station only after they had been 
fired on by the Volunteers. The writer professed to give 
“the plain bald facts,’’ but curiously understated them 
in his allusion to the massacre—‘‘ God forbid that for 
one moment I should defend the cruel murder of two 
Volunteers in the Court-house.”’ 
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Two days after the publication of this letter, Cardwell 
received a memorial which had been drawn up by a 
committee representing the members and friends of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and was presented by a deputation 
of no fewer than 250 persons. The necessity for an 
inquiry into the recent events in Jamaica was now 
generally admitted, and this being the request of the 
deputation, it was readily granted ; but “ the narrative 
of the alleged insurrection ”’ as set forth in the memorial 
was no great improvement on Buxton’s letter. The 
raging mob in the Court-house square was said to have 
consisted of persons who had been summoned for contempt 
of court and had come down with their friends “ duly to 
surrender.’ There was no evidence of ‘‘a malevolent 
intention ’’—so far from it that ‘‘ Paul Bogle, their 
alleged leader, was, the Committee are assured, a highly 
respectable and a peaceably disposed man.” Here we 
have scepticism in violent contrast to credulity—the 
former being indicated by the word “alleged.’’ One 
fears that the other memorials received by the Govern- 
ment may not have been much better. At all events, the 
Prime Minister mentioned one ‘in which it is inferred 
that a crowd, a peaceable crowd, assembled in a yard 
near a Court-house, were fired upon by certain persons 
without any provocation whatever.” ? 

Meanwhile Eyre, unconscious of the storm which was 
to wreck his official career, was trying to bring about 
what had once been attempted and more than once 
proposed—a complete change in the constitution of 
Jamaica. Ina despatch dated as early as October 24 he 
had referred to the dangerous condition of the island as 
shown in the rebellion and to the difficulty that must 
exist for some time in governing it under the present 

1 This body became the ‘‘ Jamaica Committee.’”’? Charles Buxton 
was the chairman, but resigned when they resolved to prosecute Eyre 
for the ‘‘ murder ’”’ of Gordon. See his letter to The Times of June 28, 


1866. 
2 The Times, December 14. 
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system. One member of the Assembly had been hanged ; 
several others were strongly suspected of sharing his 
sympathies ; and the last few sessions had been remark- 
able for obstruction and “ seditious language of the most 
violent kind.’’ But the real difficulty was the unfitness 
of the people to elect representatives and the small 
number of those who were fit to be elected. If his own 
wishes could be realised, he would suggest that Jamaica 
should become a Crown colony on the model of Trinidad ; 
but that form of government was ‘‘ now somewhat ex- 
ploded,”’ and the majority of the Assembly would hardly 
go further than a single chamber, half nominated and 
half elected. 

Such was the opinion of the Executive Committee, and 
it continued to be so till November 7, only one day before 
the meeting of the legislature, when they suddenly con- 
vinced themselves that a wholly nominated Council could 
after all be obtained. A Bill for this purpose was printed 
just in time to be laid on the table; and, though not 
mentioned by the Governor in his opening speech, it 
must have been in his mind when he showed or tried to 
show “how widely spread and how deeply rooted the 
spirit of disaffection is,t how daring and determined the 
intention has been and still is to make Jamaica a second 
Hayti,’” and exhorted his hearers to create a strong 
government and to prove their disinterestedness by 
“immolating on the altar of patriotism the two branches 
of the legislature of which you yourselves are the com- 
ponent parts.”” The Executive Committee had, however, 
been mistaken in their change of view. It soon appeared 
that those who favoured nomination could not dispense 
with the aid of a party which desired to have a single 
chamber two-thirds elective ; and, as the main object of 
both was to get rid of the Assembly, a compromise was 


1 It should be remembered that Eyre was receiving alarming 
reports from all quarters, and that nineteen out of the twenty-two 
parishes ‘‘ had to be occupied or visited by troops.” 
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effected by which the elected element was reduced to one- 
half. The Act was passed on December 7 and sent home 
for approval ; but we need not concern ourselves with its 
provisions, as it was speedily superseded. 

It was the advocates of nomination that had conceded 
most, and before giving way some of them had asked the 
Governor whether it would not be possible simply to 
abolish the constitution and leave “‘a carte-blanche for 
the Queen” to create another. Eyre told them that 
there was little prospect of the Crown accepting such an 
offer, as its practice of late years had been “to throw 
upon the colonial legislatures the onus of amending their 
own constitutions.” This was what he had meant by the 
form of government ‘“‘now somewhat exploded ”’ in his 
despatch of October 24; but the Act had barely been 
passed when he received a reply in which Cardwell said 
that Jamaica would obtain some compensation for its 
recent misfortune if this should lead to the legislature 
being reconstituted by its own act, but that, though the 
Crown had long sought to devolve its responsibilities on 
colonial representative bodies, yet it would not hesitate 
to reverse this policy “‘ where local self-government is 
incompatible with the welfare and even safety of the 
colony’’; and he added that these interests would 
probably be best promoted by a nominated Council. 
Enclosed with the despatch was a letter to Cardwell from 
the chairman of the West India Committee in which the 
constitution of Jamaica was said to have been “ one of 
the chief causes of its continual decline.” 

Eyre believed—one does not quite see why—that, if 
he had known “in the first instance” that the Home 
Government was prepared to meet his wishes, he could 
easily have induced the legislature to make a present of 
itself to the Crown, but that this would now “ probably 
be impracticable’ in face of the Act recently passed. 
Nevertheless he made the attempt and succeeded. On 
December 12 he communicated to the legislature as much 
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as he thought necessary of Cardwell’s despatch; and, 
ten days later, an Act was passed repealing all but the 
first clause of the former measure—that which abolished 
the existing constitution—and empowering the Queen to 
provide as she might think fit for the government of 
Jamaica.} 

It is a remarkable fact that only one petition, signed 
by twenty-nine persons, was presented against the 
abolition of the Assembly, and even that was not received 
by the Council till the first Bill had passed its second 
reading. The opinion had long prevailed in the island as 
well as in Mincing Lane that the men, white and coloured, 
who debated and wrangled in what Knibb had called “ the 
pandemonium at Spanish Town” were engaged in a 
business which profited nobody but themselves ; and few 
people would have disputed the remark made by a speaker 
in the House of Commons that “the only good law the 
Assembly passed was that by which it abolished itself.” 2 
How completely the politicians had lost touch with reality 
was shown by George Price when on December 14 he wrote 
to Earl Russell that the circumstances which occasioned 
the outbreak were “entirely of a political nature” and 
were “ due solely to the encouragement given to a trans- 
action known in Jamaica as the Tramway Fraud.” That 
Price, Gordon and others should have persisted in making 
the last ounce of political capital out of this affair was 
only to be expected; but that the public was not inter- 
ested in their manceuvres is evident from the fact that 
in none of the resolutions passed at Underhill meetings 
was it mentioned, except of course in Vere, the parish in 
which the tramway was laid. 

A Bill which provided, in effect, that the government 
of Jamaica should for three years* be assimilated to that 
of Trinidad was brought into Parliament early in 1866 ; 
and The Times correspondent reported that the news 


1 P.P., 1866, vol. li. See also Underhill, pp. 67-82. 
2 Hansard (1866), clxxxi. 921. 3 A temporary limit. 
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was not received in the island ‘‘ with much enthusiasm,” 
so strong was the desire to exclude from the administration 
all local elements whatsoever. Two or three Englishmen 
sent out as the Governor’s advisers would, it was thought, 
have been more free from suspicion than a Council of 
twelve island nominees ; and it was feared that the short 
time-limit would encourage local agitators “to ply their 
vocation.” But these were minor criticisms, and “ every- 
body is thankful for the prospect of freedom from the 
petty bickerings and the self-seeking of the House of 
Assembly.” 4 

On December 9 Eyre had written to the Colonial 
Office representing that his health had been unsatisfactory 
for many months and requesting a year’s leave ; but he 
was to get that, and a great deal more, in consequence of 
the investigation which had been promised to the Anti- 
Slavery Society. Writing on the 16th, Cardwell informed 
him that “in justice to yourself and all parties”’ the 
Government had resolved to send out a Royal Commission 
which would make a full inquiry into “ the troubles and 
the measures taken in the course of their suppression.” 
As Eyre himself would be the principal witness, it would 
be impossible for him to continue in office. His place 
was to be taken temporarily by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Henry K. Storks, at present Governor of Malta, who 
would also preside over the Commission and as a military 
man would be fully competent to maintain order; and 
Cardwell concluded by expressing a hope that the result 
of the inquiry would be consistent “with that high 
character for courage and for humanity by which you 
have always been distinguished.” 

Two lawyers were associated with Storks—Russell 
Gurney, M.P., Recorder of the City of London, and J. B. 
Maule, Recorder of Leeds; and the three Commissioners 
arrived in Jamaica in January 1866. They sat from the 
23rd of that month to the 31st of March, usually at 

1 The Times, March 30, 1866. 
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Spanish Town, but also at various places concerned in the 
revolt, and examined 730 witnesses. 

The publication of the evidence was anticipated by 
the correspondents who had been sent out by several 
London newspapers. Their reports dealt largely with the 
cruelties of the suppression, and, though some gruesome 
tales were disproved,! too many were confirmed. It was 
already known that many negroes had been hanged, shot 
or flogged without trial ; but what must have astonished 
most people was that some who were tried had previously 
been flogged. In some cases at Bath the thongs used for 
punishment were plaited with piano wire. This barbarity 
had been permitted, if not introduced, by a magistrate 
named Kirkland; but the man who came worst out of 
these disclosures was an ex-soldier who had charged with 
the Light Brigade and been awarded the Victoria Cross.” 
This was Ramsay, an inspector of police, who had acted 
as Provost-Marshal. He was now to be prosecuted for 
murder, the charge being that, after a prisoner had 
received forty-seven lashes, he had suddenly caused him 
to be hanged. It was only the intervention of a naval 
officer that had prevented him treating similarly two 
other prisoners. Zhe Times had long withstood the 
torrent of uncritical vituperation, but it capitulated on 
March 19. “There is no longer any reasonable doubt 
that cruelties of which it is impossible to think without 
shuddering were perpetrated in the suppression of the 
Jamaica insurrection.” 

The Report of the Commissioners was in the hands of 
the Government by the end of April, but, in order to 
allow time for the printing of the evidence and the mass 
of papers submitted by Eyre, it was not published till 
June 18. It proved to be more of a record and less of a 


1 Such as the story that a certain officer had seen “eight miles of 
dead bodies.’’ What he had seen was eleven dead bodies in eight 
miles. 

2 Underhill, The Tragedy of Morant Bay, p. 197. 
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commentary than had been expected; and, as much of 
it has been worked up into the preceding narrative, we 
may confine ourselves mainly to its “‘ conclusions.’’ The 
Commissioners found that there could have been no 
general conspiracy because Gordon, the most likely 
person to be in it, had not consciously provoked the 
outbreak. On the other hand, it was not a fortuitous 
riot, but ‘‘a planned resistance to lawful authority.” 
To obtain land rent free was “‘a principal object ”’ of 
the rebels, and they had reason to be dissatisfied with 
the administration of justice; but some were hostile to 
political and personal opponents,! and “ not a few’”’ had 
contemplated the death or expulsion of the whites. 
The remainder of the “ conclusions ”’ dealt with the suppres- 
sion and consequently, more or less, with Eyre, who was 
praised for his “skill, promptitude and vigour’’; and 
the Commissioners almost paraphrased a passage in the 
Governor’s address to the legislature ? when they said 
“that such was the state of excitement prevailing in 
other parts of the Island that, had more than a momentary 
success been obtained by the insurgents, their ultimate 
overthrow would have been attended with a still more 
fearful loss of life and property.’”’ But martial law had 
been continued “in its full force’ longer than necessary ; 
and “lastly,” the punishments were excessive, capital 
sentences too frequent, the floggings reckless and at Bath 
“ positively barbarous,” and the burning of 1000 houses— 
professedly as receptacles of plunder—was “ wanton and 
cruel.”’ ‘ 

From the returns compiled by the Commissioners it 
appeared that 354 persons were executed by courts- 
martial, and eighty-five put to death without trial. These 
figures, though far lower than the unofficial estimates, 

1 As these were the leaders and most of the insurgents were peasant 
proprietors, the desire to have land rent free was obviously over-stressed. 

2 “One moment’s hesitation, one single reverse, might have lit 


the torch which would have blazed in rebellion from one end of the 
island to the other.”’ 
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were much too high; but it is some satisfaction to know 
that in the great majority of cases the evidence was “ un- 
objectionable in character and quite sufficient to justify 
the finding of the court,’ and that no fault could be 
found with ‘‘ the temper and deportment of the judges.”’ 

The Report was accompanied by a despatch to Sir 
Henry Storks, in which Cardwell endorsed its conclusions - 
and intimated that the Crown would be advised not “ to 
replace Mr. Eyre in his former government,” The 
decision was announced as “ the result of your inquiry,” 
but was made as little offensive as possible to Eyre, being 
prefaced by a statement that the Government recognised 
“the promptitude and judgment” with which he had 
brought about a complete change in the constitution of 
the colony, but considered that the inauguration of the 
new system should be entrusted to “some other person 
who may approach it free from all the difficulties in- 
separable from a participation in the questions raised by 
the recent troubles.”’ } 

Eyre had been rather less than four years in Jamaica, 
and in an earlier chapter we have seen something of the 
difficulties with which he had to contend. It would have 
been a misfortune for any Governor to succeed Darling, 
who had made serious blunders and was to give further 
proof of his incapacity in Victoria; but Eyre had the 
additional misfortune of ruling for two years as Darling’s 
deputy and in the expectation of his speedy return. The 
party spirit, latent in the constitution of 1854 but which 
its framers had hoped to keep in abeyance, had been 
evoked by Darling, who had also provided an excellent 
opportunity for its exercise by involving his successor in 
the tramway scandal. How greatly Eyre’s temporary 
position had weakened him for conflict with the Assembly 
is shown by his comparative success in dealing with it 


1 Eleven Jamaican missionaries had presented an address of con- 
gratulation to Eyre. Amongst them were the Superintendent of the 
Wesleyan Mission and Gardner, the historian. 
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after he had become Governor ; and, if the social agitation 
excited by Underhill and Gordon exposed his defects, it 
was at least a problem which had confronted none of his 
predecessors. 

It so happened that just before Eyre was being 
denounced for his cruel suppression of the revolt, his 
achievements in Australia had been the subject of two 
articles in Macmillan’s Magazine; and this leads us to 
inquire how one who had befriended the aborigines in 
that continent should have been so unsympathetic to the 
blacks in Jamaica. The answer is that the two cases 
were quite dissimilar. The natives in Australia were 
being driven from their lands and threatened with 
extermination by the advance of white settlers. Eyre 
condemned the recklessness that led the latter ‘‘ to think 
as little of firing at a black as at a bird’’; and we are 
told that “no man stood more steadfastly in the breach 
between them and the squatters (the great pastoral 
aristocracy) at a time when to do so was social ostracism.,”’ 
If Eyre had looked for another such breach to be held for 
the blacks, he could hardly have found it in Jamaica, 
where the deficiency and uncertainty of their labour had 
caused so many estates to be abandoned, and where so 
much of the soil which they or their fathers had cultivated 
as slaves was now in their own possession. 

It may possibly have been the saving of Jamaica that 
its Governor in October 1865 was a man whom The Times 
characterised as “‘ simply Eyre, the Australian explorer,” 
and not a mere aristocrat or ‘‘a hanger-on in Downing 
Street’; but Eyre showed ability not only at this crisis 
but in managing and abolishing the Assembly ; and, even 
when we allow for the different circumstances which have 
just been noted, it is surprising that one who could defy 
the prejudices of his class in Australia should have been 
so largely influenced by them in Jamaica. The crude 
“morality proclamation ’’ may be admitted as an excep- 
tion, and the circulation of Underhill’s letter seems to 
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indicate a mere lapse of common sense; but a man less 
impulsive and less closely associated with the planters 
would not have swept aside the abuses brought to light 
in his controversy with Gordon, would not have pub- 
lished the Queen’s Advice, and certainly in addressing 
the legislature, after the revolt but before it was known 
at home, would not have provoked the friends of the 
negro in this country by referring to them as “ pseudo- 
philanthropists.”” There was a feminine streak in Eyre’s 
composition which is frequently apparent in the petulant 
tone of his despatches, in his tendency to think those who 
disagreed with him must be immoral, and not least in a 
passage of hysterical irrelevance which occurs in his 
long reply to Cardwell, when the latter had asked him 
to account fully for his proceedings against Gordon. 
Gravity and as much reticence as the truth permitted 
would have befitted the occasion, but Eyre could write 
thus: ‘‘ Mr. Gordon was almost universally regarded as 
a bad man in every sense of the word. Reported to be 
grossly immoral and an adulterer, a liar, a swindler, 
dishonest, cruel, vindictive and a hypocrite.’”’ He then 
proceeded to substantiate the charges, the proof of which 
could do nothing to explain why Gordon had been hanged. 

A few words may be said in conclusion as to the 
final episode in Eyre’s career. Addressing the House of 
Commons in July 1866, Cardwell said of Eyre, “‘ You must 
bear in mind the difficulties of the position in which he 
was placed. You ought not to forget that, if there was 
one man who, amidst all those anxieties and alarms, did 
retain some portion of his self-possession and his courage, 
that man was Governor Eyre.” There were many 
alarmists, but Cardwell, as the context showed, was 
thinking mainly of General O’Connor, who had wished that 
martial law should be proclaimed over the whole island. 
Eyre had confined it to the county of Surrey, and even 
within that district had insisted on excepting Kingston. 
His opinion, in view of the amnesty which was published on 
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October 30, was that, though martial law might no longer 
be needed in St. Thomas, it should be continued 7m 
terrorem till various other districts which were suspected 
could be occupied by troops. This could be done only 
after the arrival of reinforcements from the Bahamas and 
Barbados ; and on October 27 he wrote to O’Connor, 
mentioning eleven places at each of which he desired a 
force of fifty men to be stationed. The Colonial Regula- 
tions provided that in the case of internal disturbance as 
opposed to invasion the Governor of a colony should have 
the disposal of the troops, no doubt because the Governor 
must know better than any military commander where 
and how far the population was disaffected. But 
O’Connor did not acknowledge either the letter just 
mentioned or another of the 2gth; and on the latter 
date he informed the Governor that he would despatch 
the bulk of the reinforcements to Colonel Whitfield at 
Falmouth, and would instruct that officer to act at his 
discretion and would not ‘‘ hamper his ready action by 
breaking up his troops into parties of fifty men.” Eyre 
insisted on the carrying out of his plan, remarking that, as 
neither war nor rebellion at present existed in the western 
districts, there could be no danger in dividing the troops; 
and great must have been his astonishment to receive 
a request from Whitfield, endorsed by O’Connor, that 
martial law should be immediately extended to the whole 
of this area—a request which, with the same endorsement, 
was hastily withdrawn. 

We have seen that the dismissal of Eyre was announced 
to the Commissioners as the result of their inquiry, but 

1 P.P., 1866, vol. li. It will be seen how unfounded are the state- 
ments of Lord Olivier (pp. 243-244) that General O’Connor “ enter- 
tained a strong opinion that Eyre was making much too heavy weather 
about the Black Peril,’’ and that he acted officially towards the latter 
** with remarkable loyalty and discretion.’’ Lord Olivier shows (p. 245) 
that when O’Connor expressed his ‘‘contempt of the whole pro- 
ceedings,’’ he was referring merely to fears of a massacre in Kingston ; 


yet on p. 340 and in the Index these words are cited to indicate his 
opinion of ‘‘ Eyre’s proceedings.”’ 
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the Government had probably been influenced as much 
by the state of public feeling as by anything contained in 
the studiously fair Report. The Commissioners did not 
comment on the irregularity of Gordon’s arrest, and, 
though they considered that the evidence was not sufficient 
to justify his conviction, their review of the whole case 
left no doubt that they held him morally responsible for 
the massacre }—not to mention the revolt. They were 
of opinion that “ much which is now lamented might have 
been avoided ” if those engaged in the suppression had 
been clearly and precisely instructed as to their duties 
and had been warned that they would be held responsible 
for “the slightest departure from these instructions.”’ 
Cardwell construed this, reasonably enough, as indicating 
Eyre’s remissness in general supervision ; but the person 
directly affected was General O’Connor, who appointed 
the officers and received their reports ; and O’Connor not 
only issued no such instructions, but enjoined Colonel 
Hobbs to “deal in a more summary manner with the 
rebels and on no account to forward prisoners to 
Kingston.’’ The Commissioners found that there had 
been no more than a local conspiracy, but considered the 
colony as a whole so disaffected that, if the insurrection 
had obtained more than a momentary success, it would 
have become general. Nor did they blame the Governor 
for having continued martial law to the full month of its 
statutory operation, but only for having done so “in its 
full force.” They believed that Eyre would have in- 
curred a serious responsibility if he had discontinued 
martial law in the eastern districts at the date of the 
amnesty, when he was receiving “ almost daily ” alarming 
reports from other parts ; but they thought that he might 
have retained the “ terror ’’ of this system whilst avoiding 
many of its evils if he had put an end to the courts-martial 
and ordered prisoners to be tried by the ordinary courts. 
This course, if he had thought of adopting it, would have 
1 See p. 206. 
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been strongly opposed, and it was doubtful whether the 
terror which was admitted to be still necessary could 
under such conditions have been maintained. Eyre 
dealt fully with the Report in his reply to a valedictory 
address,1 and his statement on this point was that it was 
only by the continuance of the trials ‘‘ that the existence 
of martial law would be believed in.”’ In reference to the 
“excesses, he said that even the officer in command 
of the districts where they were taking place “ heard 
nothing ”’ of them, and declared that in a country with 
so few facilities for intercommunication as Jamaica it 
would have been impossible for him to keep in touch 
with local occurrences “‘at any time, but especially during 
the rainy season, which was at its height during the 
rebellion.”’ 

It was hardly to be expected that this first attempt of 
Eyre to vindicate his reputation would also be his last. 
Reticence is by no means a quality for which a reader of 
his despatches would be likely to give him credit ; and 
yet, when he returned from Jamaica to find the most 
eminent men of the day attacking or defending him, he 
maintained a silence which had not been broken when he 
died in 1901 at the age of eighty-six. 


1 Hume’s Life of Eyre, pp. 306-317. 
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